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Some  Notes  on  Repelita  IV: 
Opportunities  and  Challenges  for 
the  Private  Sector 


Long  before  the  Fourth  Five  Years  Development  Plan  (Repelita  IV)  was 
enacted  as  a  presidential  decision1  Indonesians  had  been  widely  informed  of 
the  difficulties  they  were  going  to  face  in  the  coming  five  years  as  regards 
economic  development.  From  an  historically  high  level  of  approximately  8  per 
cent  between  1969-1981  the  country's  annual  economic  growth  fell  abruptly  to 
,2.5  per  cent  in  1982  and  probably  to  an  even  lower  rate  in  1983.  With  no  sign 
of  an  immediate  strong  recovery  in  sight  the  people  and  the  government  have 
;to  lower  their  expectations  and  fasten  their  belt  accordingly. 

These  unfavorable  conditions  are  reflected  in  the  modesty  of  the  develop- 
ment goals  set  by  the  government  for  the  Repelita  IV.  The  economy  as  a  whole 
is  expected  to  grow  by  5  per  cent  annually  with  sectoral  growth  rates  ranging 
from  3  per  cent  for  agriculture  and  9.5  per  cent  for  manufacturing  industry. 
Assuming  these  growth  rates  a  shift  in  the  composition  of  the  GDP  or  in  the 
seconomic  structure  will  take  place,  if  only  slightly.  Agricultural  sector  will  re- 
main to  be  the  main  contributor  to  GDP.  Its  share,  however,  will  decline  from 
29  per  cent  in  1983  to  26.4  per  cent  in  1988.  On  the  contrary,  the  contribution 
of  manufacturing  industry  where  priority  is  shifted  away  from  consumers  in- 
dustry towards  machinery  industry,  is  expected  to  increase  from  15.8  per  cent 
in  1983  to  19.4  per  cent  in  1988,  the  last  year  of  the  Repelita  IV,  whereas  the 
contribution  of  the  tertiary  sector  remains  practically  unchanged. 


Nonce  that  Indonesia's  Five  Years  Devclopmenl  Plan  is  not  imperative  in  nature.  No  annual 
plan  consisting  of  plan  directives  is  derived  from  the  five  years  development  plan,  except  the  An- 
nual State  Budget  which  in  turn  is  limited  to  government  revenues  and  expenses.  Accordingly  the 
■  Five:  Years  Development  Plan  is  enacted  with  the  legal  status  of  a  presidential  decision  instead  of 
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In  terms  of  past  economic  records  these  growth  targets  can  be  considered 
modest.  Their  attainment,  however,  can  turn  out  to  be  more  difficult  in  view 
of  the  worsening  conditions  facing  the  country  at  the  start  of  Repelita  IV.  Ex- 
panded base  of  the  economy  has  led  among  other  things  to  a  higher  ICOR  (In- 
cremental Capital  Output  Ratio)2  compared  to  the  previous  three  Repelitas. 
Accordingly,  the  cumulative  investment  during  the  Repelita  IV  is  expected  to 
amount  to  no  less  than  Rp  145. 224  billion,  the  financing  of  which  will  have  to 
rely  increasingly  on  domestic  savings.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  main  constraints 
which  the  Repelita  IV  is  likely  subject  to.  A  stagnation  of  the  world  oil  market 
and  serious  difficulties  in  expanding  the  tax  base  on  the  one  hand  and  socio- 
politically  motivated  need  for  keeping  the  government  expenditures  to  grow  at 
least  in  nominal  terms  on  the  other,  will  result  in  a  growth  of  government  sav- 
ing which  lags  behind  that  of  the  targeted  investment.  Therefore,  an  increasing 
portion  of  the  total  investment  has  to  be  financed  by  private  saving.  To  what 
extent  the  private  sector  and  the  private  banking  in  particular,  can  meet  this 
challenge  remains  to  be  seen,  although  policy  adjustments  were  made  already 
as  early  as  June  1982  to  facilitate  a  greater  involvement  of  the  private  sector  in 
financing  economic  development. 

Closely  related  to  investment  financing  is  the  so-called  resource  gap.  In- 
deed, observers  of  Indonesia's  economic  development  agree  upon  the 
seriousness  of  this  constraint.  The  country's  industry  on  the  one  hand,  is  ex- 
pected to  undergo  a  major  structural  adjustment  in  favour  of  the  machinery 
industry,  the  enforcement  of  which  may  lead  to  a  higher  import  component  of 
each  unit  of  industrial  output  despite  a  heavy  campaign  launched  by  the 
government  to  promote  the  use  of  domestic  production.  The  prospect  for  In- 
donesia's export,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  as  bright  as  it  was  in  the  seventies. 
Yet  a  growing  sum  of  foreign  exchange  has  to  be  laid  aside  for  servicing  both 
foreign  debts  and  direct  foreign  investment.  Assuming  that  these  conditions 
would  not  improve  substantially  in  the  next  five  years,  Indonesia's  current  ac- 
count is  likely  to  deteriorate  during  the  Repelita  IV  meaning  a  higher  demand 
for  credit  financing.  There  is,  however,  limitation  to  credit  financing. 

Notwithstanding  this  rather  pessimistic  assessment  the  government  expects 
that  Indonesia's  current  account  deficit  would  decline  continuously  from 
US$4,711  million  in  1983  to  US$3,231  million  in  1988.  This  is  a  very  op- 
timistic estimate.  Again,  its  realization  would  depend  largely  on  the  firmness 
of  the  government  to  promote  the  participation  of  the  private  sector  in  expan- 
ding the  country's  export  palette,  in  selling  according  to  prevailing  conditions 
abroad,  and  in  preparing  supporting  services  such  as  banking,  packaging, 
shipping  and  insurance  against  risks  of  various  kind. 

Obviously,  ICOR  does  not  need  to  increase  infinitely.  Gains  in  efficiency  through  learning  by 
doing  would  result  eventually  in  a  lower  ICOR,  before  it  rises  again  as  the  efficiency  of  existing 
structure  deteriorates. 
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Other  constraints  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  They  include  partial 
bottlenecks  in  labour  markets,  relative  immobility  of  the  population,  lack  or 
inferiority  of  infrastructure  and  serious  inefficientcy  of  various  public  services 
on  which  the  success  or  failure  of  every  economic  initiative  largely  depends. 
However,  it  is  impossible  to  scrutinize  each  of  these  constraints  in  a  short  note 
like  this.  What  really  matters  are  two  things.  Firstly,  every  nerve  needs  to  be 
strained  for  the  attainment  of  the  "modest"  growth  targets  specified  above. 
Secondly,  even  when  these  growth  targets  can  be  realized,  serious  problems 
will  continue  to  exist  of  which  the  employment  problem  seems  to  be  a  crucial 
one. 

Indonesia's  labour  force  is  expected  to  grow  by  no  less  than  2.8  per  cent  an- 
nually during  the  Repelita  IV.3  Yet  the  estimated  average  employment  elastici- 
ty of  Indonesia's  GDP  is  only  .324  meaning  a  growth  rate  of  employment  of 
only  1.6  per  cent  annually  if  GDP  grows  by  5  per  cent  annually.  According  to 
these  estimates  Indonesia  is  going  to  face  an  increasing  unemployment  during 
the  Repelita  IV.  Its  stability  can  be  thwarted,  if  no  effective  measure  is  taken 
to  alleviate  the  burdens  which  normally  follow  a  worsening  unemployment. 

This  is  not  necessarily  a  plea  for  public  works  such  as  An  tar  Kerja  An  tar 
Daerah  (Inter-Region  Employment  Programme)  and  An  tar  Kerja  An  tar 
Negara  (Inter-Country  Employment  Programme)  which  are  solely  and  directly 
financed  by  the  government.  The  private  sector,  too,  can  and  should  be  asked 
to  make  its  contribution  to  the  country's  employment  programmes.  It  can  help 
to  increase  the  employment  elasticity  of  the  GDP  by  participating  more  active- 
ly in  advancing  the  country's  vocational  training.5  Furthermore,  the  private 
sector  can  create  new  employment  opportunities  by  entering  risky  undertak- 
ings which  happen  to  have  been  in  the  domain  of  state  companies  so  far. 

The  role  the  private  sector  is  expected  to  play  is,  exactly,  the  point  which 
distinguishes  the  Repelita  IV  from  the  previous  ones.  This  is  also  apparent 
from  the  statements  made  by  government  officials  on  various  occasions  since 

3This  may  imply  an  underestimate.  The  World  Bank  estimated  in  1982  a  higher  growth  rate  of 
the  labour  force,  namely  3.0  per  cent. 

''This  elasticity  is  gained  through  an  estimate  based  on  the  Population  Census  1971  and  1980  on 
the  one  hand  and  data  on  GDP  on  the  other.  Note  that  employment  elasticity  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction was  the  lowest  (.20)  and  that  of  industrial  production  was  the  highest  (.44)  among  all  sec- 
tors. 

5The  higher  the  level  of  education  of  the  labour  force  is,  the  more  elastic  will  be  the  GDP  in 
respect  to  labour  absorption.  Low  education  of  the  labour  force,  on  the  contrary,  will  result  in  an 
intensified  use  of  the  well  educated  part  of  the  labour  force,  meaning  an  increased  employment  in 
terms  of  work  hours  but  not  in  terms  of  people  employed.  This  is,  precisely,  one  of  the  phenomena 
which  can  be  seen  from  recent  Indonesia's  employment  statistics. 
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the  draft  of  the  Repelita  IV  was  released.  Some  policy  adjustments  have  also 
been  made  by  the  government  to  articulate  its  willingness  to  promote  a  more 
extensive  engagement  of  the  private  sector  in  the  country's  economic  develop- 
ment. And  various  groupings  have  expressed  their  affirmative  attitude  towards 
this  shift  of  policy  as  well.  However,  much  remains  to  be  done  for  the  private 
sector  to  transform  effectively  its  huge  potential  into  a  real  economic  strength. 

Business  regulations  need  to  be  simplified.  The  ability  of  a  bureaucracy  to 
regulate  the  allocation  of  resources  and  to  redistribute  the  output  of  any 
economic  activity  in  a  just  and  efficient  way  should  not  be  over-estimated. 
Bureaucrats  as  well  as  entrepreneurs  have  their  own  individual  interests.  Yet, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  interests  of  a  bureaucrat  is  more  valuable 
to  the  wellbeing  of  a  community  than  those  of  an  entrepreneur. 

Having  simplified  the  bureaucracy  the  government  is  required  to  give 
assurances  that  any  regulation  will  be  enforced  consistently  and  in- 
discriminately. There  is  no  substitute  for  rules  of  the  game  in  a  country  where 
the  private  sector  is  expected  to  play  an  increasing  role  in  economic  develop- 
ment by  getting  itself  involved  in  a  risky  undertaking.  Any  deviation  from  this 
basic  principle  of  constitutional  state  would  produce  a  business  community 
which  is  rich  in  "rent  seeker"  rather  than  in  genuine  entrepreneur. 

Following  its  growing  role  in  the  country's  economic  management  the 
private  sector  is  required  to  improve  its  social  and  political  image.  Over- 
shadowed by  ruthlessness  of  capitalistic  development  in  Europe  of  the  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries  the  founding  fathers  of  this  country  were  highly 
suspicious  of  the  private  sector  and  gave  expression  to  that  suspicion  in  the 
constitution,  giving  it,  so  to  say,  only  a  residual  role  in  economic  management. 
This  mistrust  needs  to  be  uprooted  by  the  private  sector  itself  through  its  active 
engagement  in  promoting  social  peace.  Otherwise,  the  private  sector  has  to  live 
in  a  climate  which  may  change  unexpectedly. 

To  sum  up  these  notes  one  thing  needs  to  be  underlined.  The  success  of  the 
Repelita  IV  depends  largely  on  the  ability  of  the  country  to  make  use  of  the  big 
potential  of  the  private  sector,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  economic  development, 
but  also  to  promote  social  peace.  For  this  purpose  various  adjustments  have  to 
be  made.  Provided  that  these  adjustments  can  be  carried  out,  the  targets  set  by 
the  government  for  the  Repelita  IV  must  be  within  reach. 


Djisman  S.  SI  MA  ND JUNTA  K 
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Taxation 

On  December  31,  1983  the  Indonesian  Government  promulgated  3  kinds  of 
taxation  law.  Those  laws  are  as  follows:  Law  No.  6,  1983  on  General  Provi- 
sions and  Taxation  Procedure;  Law  No.  7,  1983  on  Income  Tax  and  Law  No. 
8,  1983,  Value  Added  Tax  on  Commodities  and  Services  and  Sales  Tax  on 
Luxurious  Goods.  The  first  two  laws  were  to  be  effective  as  of  1  January  1984 
and  the  latter  will  come  into  force  as  of  1  July  1984. 

The  main  objective  of  this  tax  reform  is  to  sustain  Indonesia's  self-reliance 
in  financing  national  development  by  further  mobilizing  domestic  funds  and 
forces,  particularly  through  the  increase  of  state  revenues  from  taxes  on 
resources  aside  from  oil  and  natural  gas.  During  the  past  decade  development 
funds  were  mainly  derived  from  the  oil  and  natural  gas  sector.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1983/1984,  for  example,  domestic  revenues  derived  from  oil  and  gas  is 
estimated  to  reach  64.15  per  cent  while  the  ration  of  non-oil  taxes  to  Gross 
Domestic  Product  was  slightly  below  7  per  cent.  Under  the  present  situation 
and  seen  from  the  prospect  of  the  oil  price  in  the  future,  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
Indonesia  can  expect  too  much  from  the  oil  sector. 

With  the  former  taxation  laws  it  is  difficult  to  expect  an  increase  of  tax 
revenues.  They  were  essentially  laws  laid  down  during  the  colonial  period  such 
as  the  ordinances  on  corporation  tax  of  1925,  Property  Tax  of  1932,  and  In- 
come Tax  of  1948.  These  regulations  had  indeed  been  subject  to  changes,  for 
example,  with  the  enforcement  of  Law  No.  8,  1967  in  conjunction  with 
Government  Regulation  No.  11,  1967  on  changes  and  improvement  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  collecting  Income  Tax  in  1944;  Property  Tax  in  1932  and  Corpora- 
tion Tax  in  1925;  Law  No.  8,  1970  on  changes  and  additions  on  Divident  Tax 
in  1959  to  become  Interest  and  Royalty  Tax. 

Those  changes  had  made  the  former  taxation  system  difficult  and  com- 
plicated and  had  brought  about  a  system  with  loopholes  to  evade  tax.  In  addi- 
tion, imprecision  in  the  administration  had  been  burdensome  for  both  tax 
payers  and  tax  apparatus.  Due  to  those  flaws  in  the  old  taxation  laws  and  in 
order  to  adjust  taxation  system  to  the  demands  of  development,  the  govern- 
ment has  promulgated  new  taxation  laws. 

The  differences  between  the  new  taxation  law  and  the  old  one  and/or  other 
important  matters  to  be  emphasized  are  among  others  as  follows: 

1.  In  Law  No.  6,  1983  on  the  new  General  Provisions  and  Taxation  Procedure 
it  is  stated  that  every  tax  payer  has  to  declare  all  the  objects  of  tax  (SPT) 
within  a  certain  period  of  time.  If  the  SPT  is  not  submitted  within  the 
period,  the  taxpayer  will  be  liable  to  a  certain  amount  of  fine.  A  certain 
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amount  of  fine  has  also  to  be  paid  for  taxes  in  arrears  that  are  paid  over- 
due. 

2.  The  right  to  collect  taxes,  including  the  interest  and  the  like  will  be  invalid  if 
the  tax  apparatus  does  not  collect  it  within  a  period  of  5  years,  except  if  the 
taxpayer  is  involved  in  tax  criminal  offences.  In  this  regard  the  criminal  act 
is  clearly  classified. 

3.  In  the  new  regulation  it  is  stipulated  that  a  letter  of  objection  by  taxpayer 
which  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  Director  General  Taxation  within  a  period  of 
12  (twelve)  months  shall  automatically  follow  that  the  objection  is  ac- 
cepted. Its  purpose  is  to  give  security  to  taxpayers. 

4.  The  basis  of  imposing  taxes  in  the  new  tax  laws  is  more  extensive  because  it 
includes  all  kinds  of  income.  In  the  previous  tax  system  some  kinds  of 
income  were  taxed  under  special  tariffs  such  as  those  deriving  from  house 
leasing  and  honorarium. 

5.  In  the  new  tax  system  personal  income  tax  and  corporate  tax  are  classified 
in  one  and  the  tariffs  imposed  are  much  simpler  in  that  there  are  only  three 
tax  rates  of  income  namely  15  per  cent,  25  per  cent  and  35  per  cent,  whereas 
in  the  previous  tax  system  there  were  58  tariffs,  i.e.  the  tariffs  of  personal 
income  tax  range  from  10  per  cent  up  to  50  per  cent  comprising  58  rates  and 
those  of  the  corporate  tax  range  from  20  per  cent  up  to  45  per  cent  com- 
prising 10  rates.  The  high  tariff  rates  and  the  complexity  of  the  old  taxation 
system  encouraged  the  taxpayers  to  evade  and/or  embezzle  taxes. 

6.  The  current  income  taxes  differentiate  treatment  on  small  enterprises  which 
is  clearly  spelled  out.  On  the  other  hand  provisions  for  the  advanced 
payment  of  taxes  (MPO)  will  only  be  restricted  to  some  types  of  income, 
unlike  those  of  the  previous  tax  laws  in  which  taxes  were  imposed  on  all 
types  of  income  earned  by  the  taxpayer. 

7.  The  new  tax  system  does  not  give  different  treatment  or  special  incentives 
(such  as  tax  holiday)  to  capital  intensive  enterprises. 

8.  The  taxes  on  value  added  goods  and  services  and  those  on  sales  of  luxury 
items  are  basically  an  improvement  of  the  previous  sales  taxes.  In  the  new 
tax  laws  a  "credit"  system  is  adopted  and  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  tariff 
rate  namely  0  per  cent  and  10  per  cent,  whereas  in  the  old  laws  there  were 
eight  tariff  rates  on  domestic  trade  and  six  on  imports. 

9.  As  to  foreign  trade  the  new  tax  system  integrated  the  tariffs  of  value  added 
tax  imposed  on  imported  goods  and  those  imposed  on  domestic  products. 

In  view  of  the  consideration  that  in  the  new  tax  system  profound  changes 
are  made  and  in  order  to  ensure  its  smooth  implementation  a  new  starling 
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point  is  called  for.  To  this  end  the  government  gives  the  opportunity  to  exempt 
taxpayers  from  their  taxes  in  arrears  based  on  requests  in  accordance  with  the 
Presidential  Decree  No.  26,  1984. 

The  tax  exemption  comprises: 

a.  Income  tax  imposed  on  property  possessed  in  and  before  fiscal  year  1983; 

b.  Property  tax  imposed  on  property  possessed  on  and  before  1  January  1984; 

c.  Corporation  tax  imposed  on  profits  acquired  in  and  before  fiscal  year  1983; 

d.  Tax  imposed  on  interest,  divident  and  its  royalty  in  arrears,  and  the  royalty 
which  was  paid  on  or  set  aside  for  payment  until  31  December  1983; 

e.  Taxes  (MPO)  in  arrears  in  and  before  1983; 

f.  Labour  income  tax  in  arrears  in  and  before  fiscal  year  1983. 

On  the  whole  the  new  tax  system  can  be  considered  more  explicit,  clearer 
and  to  some  extent  far  simpler.  The  problem  that  might  still  be  faced  is  one  of 
the  value  added  tax.  As  is  known  the  value  added  tax  sets  as  a  condition  the 
availability  of  efficient  administration,  on  the  part  of  both  the  taxpayer  and 
the  apparatus.  Through  the  value  added  tax  system  double  taxation,  which  to 
date  has  been  critisized  by  business  circles,  may  be  avoided.  However,  in  view 
of  the  capability  of  society  and  the  taxpayers  to  day  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  value  added  tax  system  will  reach  its  target. 

The  pragmatic  action,  the  tax  exemption  granted  by  the  government,  is 
likely  to  stimulate  the  taxpayers  to  reevaluate  their  assets  and  liabilities  more 
correctly.  This  will  certainly  open  greater  possibilities  for  the  smooth  im- 
plementation of  this  new  system.  What  needs  to  be  observed  is  whether  this 
new  regulation  will  yield  the  targeted  results  particularly  at  the  onset  of  Pelita 
IV  (the  Fourth  Five-Year  Development  Plan). 


Panc/e  Rac/ja  SILALAHI 


The  Functional  Group  (Golkar) 
Prepares  Itself  for  Repelita  IV 


The  General  Session  of  the  1983  MPR  (People's  Consultative  Assembly) 
has  decreed  that  Repelita  IV  (the  Fourth  Five-Year  Development  Plan)  for  the 
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next  five-year  term  will  commence  on  1  April  1984  and  terminate  on  31  March 
1989. 

By  initiating  Repelita  IV  one  can  say  that  the  Indonesian  people  has 
entered  a  new  era  in  the  course  of  national  development.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  direction  of  development  as  spelled  out  in  the  GBHN  (the  Broad 
Guidelines  of  the  State  Policy),  Pelita  IV  has  a  very  important  position. 
Because  in  Pelita  IV  the  Indonesian  people  are  determined  to  establish  the 
basic  framework  for  further  development  towards  the  realization  of  a  just  and 
prosperous  society  based  on  Pancasila  as  embodied  in  the  Preamble  of  the 
1945  Constitution. 

The  basic  framework  will  be  further  improved  in  Pelita  V,  so  that  in  Pelita 
VI  the  Indonesian  nation  will  have  really  reached  the  take-offstage  of  develop- 
ment so  as  to  accelerate  it  towards  the  realization  of  the  society  aimed  at  based 
on  its  own  strength  and  capability. 

Based  on  the  direction  of  development  stipulated  in  the  GBHN,  the  main 
objectives  of  Repelita  IV  include  at  least  three  important  points,  namely:  (1) 
Repelita  IV  is  a  continuation  and  improvement  of  the  previous  Repelita.  In 
other  words,  Repelita  IV  implies  a  dimension  of  continuity;  (2)  Repelita  IV 
constitutes  an  era  of  the  realization  of  a  strong  basic  framework  of  national 
development.  Or  one  can  say  that  Repelita  IV  implies  the  perspective  of  the 
future;  (3)  Aside  from  the  continuity  and  future  perspective,  Repelita  IV  also 
implies  a  dimension  of  reform  and  improvement. 

Golkar  as  the  largest  socio-political  force,  which  serves  as  the  guardian  of 
the  New  Order,  has  played  a  significant  role  in  making  the  1983  MPR  General 
Session  successful.  Hence  Golkar  is  aware  of  its  responsibility  to  make  the  im- 
plementation of  the  MPR's  Decrees  successful,  which  is  none  other  than  to 
make  the  national  development  successful. 

The  extent  of  Golkar's  awareness  and  responsibility  to  make  national 
development  successful,  which  is  essentially  an  implementation  of  Pancasila, 
is  reflected  among  others  in  the  results  of  the  National  Congress  III  of  Golkar 
in  October  1983,  which  are  spelled  out  in  12  decisions.  Of  those  decisions,  the 
most  significant  are  those  on  the  Amendment  of  the  Statute  and  Bylaws;  the 
General  Program  of  Golongan  Karya;  and  on  the  Political  Statement  of 
Golongan  Karya,  which  are  profound  and  comprehensive  in  nature. 

In  the  opening  address  of  the  National  Congress  III,  President  Soeharto 
asked  Golkar  to  carry  out  three  kinds  of  consolidation,  namely  the  consolida- 
tion of  ideals,  the  consolidation  of  principles  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
organization,  which  will  be  implemented  to  meet  the  present  challenges. 
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The  consolidation  of  ideals  denotes  the  strengthening  of  Golkar's  loyalty 
to  Pancasila  and  the  1945  Constitution.  This  will  require  Golkar  to  implement 
Pancasila  and  to  develop  continuously  Pancasila  Democracy. 

The  consolidation  of  principles  refers  to  the  idea  that  Golkar  is  to  become  a 
pioneer  in  developing  values,  attitudes,  behaviours,  ways  of  thinking  and  ac- 
tivities that  are  related  to  national  interests.  Besides,  Golkar  should  be  open 
widely  to  all  levels  of  group  and  generation  of  the  Indonesian  nation  so  that 
they  will  entrust  their  desires  and  aspirations  to  Golkar. 

Meanwhile  consolidating  the  organization  Golkar  has  to  promote  the  train- 
ing of  cadres.  It  follows  that  Golkar  must  also  be  responsible  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  cadres  of  the  nation  who  are  capable  of  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
the  nation,  loyal  and  always  abide  by  the  ideals  of  the  17  August  1945  Pro- 
clamation. This  is  very  important  since  Indonesia  is  increasingly  approaching 
the  process  of  generational  succession. 

The  new  Statute  and  Bylaws  of  Golkar  is  an  improvement  of  the  previous 
Statute  and  Bylaws,  emphasizing  two  principal  points,  namely:  (1)  the 
organizational  principle  which  has  to  be  adapted  to  the  1983  MPR  Decrees,  in 
which  among  other  things  is  stated  that  Pancasila  constitutes  the  sole  principle 
of  socio-political  organizations;  (2)  the  membership  of  the  organization  has  to 
comply  with  the  existing  laws,  such  as  the  cadre  organization,  whose  member- 
ship consists  of  individuals. 

From  the  General  Program  of  Golongan  Karya  it  can  generally  be  inferred 
that  the  program  which  will  be  implemented  in  the  coming  five  years 
(1983-1988)  is  very  comprehensive,  comprising  the  inward  consolidation  pro- 
grammes and  outward  to  make  Repelita  successful  in  the  establishment  of  basic 
framework  towards  a  just  and  prosperous  society  based  on  Pancasila,  which 
ensures  the  continuity  of  development  and  leadership  of  the  New  Order.  In 
line  with  the  general  program,  Golkar  has  announced  its  mission  in  three  suc- 
cesses, namely:  (1)  the  success  of  Golkar's  consolidation,  which,  pursuant  to 
President  Soeharto's  instruction,  comprises  the  consolidation  of  ideals,  con- 
ception and  organization,  membership,  cadre  training;  (2)  the  success  of 
Repelita  IV  for  the  establishment  of  the  basic  framework  for  the  development 
of  a  just  and  prosperous  society  based  on  Pancasila;  (3)  the  success  of  the  1 987 
General  Election  and  the  1988  MPR  General  Session. 

The  General  Program  of  Golongan  Karya  is  basically  an  endeavour  to 
realize  the  objectives  of  Golkar  as  the  guardian  of  the  essence  of  the  New 
Order,  namely:  (a)  to  maintain,  safeguard  and  implement  Pancasila  and  the 
1945  Constitution;  (b)  to  realize  the  ideals  of  ihc  nation  as  embodied  in  the 
Preamble  of  the  1945  Constitution;  (c)  to  create  a  just  and  prosperous  society 
both  materially  and  spiritually  based  on  Pancasila  and  the  1945  Constitution 
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within  the  Unitary  State  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia;  (d)  to  develop  Pancasila 
democratic  life. 

Meanwhile  Golkar's  Political  Statement  is  an  endorsement  and  elucidation 
of  Golkar's  political  stand  on  various  national  and  international  issues  which 
are  very  important  for  the  life  of  the  Indonesian  state  and  nation  today  and  in 
the  future. 

In  conjunction  with  Golkar's  stand  to  make  Repelita  IV  successful,  the 
Chairman  of  Golkar's  National  Executive  Council,  Sudharmono,  explained 
on  several  occasions  among  other  things  that:  all  the  three  successes  are 
directed  and  will  sustain  the  success  of  the  implementation  of  Repelita  IV.  The 
inward  consolidation  of  Golkar's  body  is  also  a  positive  step  to  consolidate  the 
political  structure  on  a  national  scale  which  will  sustain  and  stabilize  the 
development  of  Pancasila  Democracy  in  the  framework  of  strengthening 
political  stability  in  Indonesia.  It  is  the  awareness  and  determination  of  Golkar 
and  all  its  ranks  to  play  an  active  role  in  making  the  implementation  of  GBHN 
(the  Broad  Guidelines  of  the  State  Policy)  and  other  MPR  Decrees,  particular- 
ly Repelita  IV,  successful.  Consequently,  as  a  follow-up  in  the  coming  five- 
year  period,  Golkar  will  step  up  its  endeavour  and  struggle  for  the  creation  of 
a  social  life  condition  which  will  reflect  the  identity  and  self-reliance  of  the  na- 
tion in  general,  and  an  economic  structure  oriented  towards  general  welfare 
and  social  justice  for  the  whole  society  in  particular. 

As  to  the  implementation  of  Repelita  IV,  Sudharmono  also  stated  that  dur- 
ing Repelita  IV  the  Indonesian  people  have  to  utilize  the  development  momen- 
tum in  the  best  and  most  appropriate  manner  possible  by  forming  and 
strengthening  the  foundations  for  the  establishment  of  the  life  of  the  state  and 
nation,  so  that  the  basic  framework  in  diferrent  perspectives  of  life  can  really 
be  established.  The  basic  framework  to  be  realized  in  Repelita  IV  should  con- 
stitute an  increasingly  explisit  and  concrete  condition  approaching  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  strong  foundation  that  has  revealed  its  framework,  comprising  the 
targets  in  the  economic,  socio-cultural,  political  fields  and  that  of  defence  and 
security  as  spelled  out  in  the  1983  GBHN.  Establishing  the  basic  framework  in 
Repelita  IV  is  a  national  duty. 

Seen  from  the  prospective  of  economic  development,  Repelita  IV  will  con- 
stitute part  of  a  very  important  development  of  the  life  of  the  nation.  In- 
donesia will  embark  upon  the  development  of  economic  life  from  a  traditional 
economic  pattern  and  structure  towards  a  more  advanced  and  stronger  one.  In 
Repelita  IV,  the  economic  field  remains  the  development  priority,  without 
neglecting  the  other  fields.  This  calls  for  a  certain  atmosphere  of  life,  which 
will  enable  and  stimulate  the  national  business  world  to  develop  into  a  si  rone 
and  selfreliant  economic  force  based  on  Pancasila. 
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Self-reliance  in  the  economic  field  does  not  only  refer  to  the  availability  of 
business  infrastructure,  funds  and  skills  to  run  the  economy,  but  it  also  refers 
to  the  creation  of  an  economic  condition  sustaining  self-reliance  and  smoothen 
the  process  of  social  life  in  an  order  and  pattern  of  normal  and  dynamic  rela- 
tionship. 

In  the  coming  five-year  period,  the  Indonesian  nation  will  face  serious  pro- 
blems and  challenges.  To  overcome  these  the  people  have  to  broaden  and  in- 
crease their  productivity,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  rapid  increase  of  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services,  for  which  industrialization  is  needed.  Through  in- 
dustry it  is  expected  that  Indonesia  will  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  society 
with  domestic  products  so  that  it  may  decrease  imports. 

Through  industrialization  and  utilization  of  science  and  technology,  it  is 
expected  that  an  economic  system  based  on  Pancasila  will  be  realized.  The  in- 
dustrial development  has  to  be  able  to  stimulate  the  participation  and  solidari- 
ty of  the  people  in  development. 

Commenting  on  the  work  program  of  the  Development  Cabinet  IV  (Panca 
Krida=  the  Five  Tasks),  Sudharmono  also  said  that  Panca  Krida  constitutes  a 
summary  and  principal  guidance  for  the  implementation  of  the  MPR  Decrees, 
hence  basically  Panca  Krida  not  only  constitutes  the  work  program  of  the 
cabinet  or  government,  but  should  be  socialized  and  become  the  directive  and 
work  program  of  all  social  strata  in  their  respective  field  of  activity.  Panca 
Krida  constitutes  whole,  comprehensive  and  integrated  work  targets.  Hence 
the  Five  Tasks  should  be  implemented  simultaneously  in  order  to  have  an 
overall  successful  result. 

All  of  these  are  important  for  Golkar,  which  is  the  largest  socio-political 
force.  It  should  also  be  implemented  by  all  the  ranks  of  Golkar  to  ensure  the 
continuity  of  national  development,  which  is  essentially  an  implementation  of 
Pancasila,  concurrently  an  endeavour  to  promote  nation  building. 

M.  SUDIBJO 


Indonesia-Soviel  Relations 


At  the  invitation  of  the  Soviet  government,  Mr.  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  paid  an  official  visit 
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to  the  Soviet  Union  on  1-4  April  1984.  Mochtar's  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  first  to  be  made  by  an  Indonesian  foreign  minister  in  a  decade.  Indonesian 
Foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik  visited  the  country  in  1974. 

Talks  were  held  between  Mochtar  and  Gromyko,  member  of  the  CPSU 
Central  Committee  Politbureau,  First  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Soviet  Council 
of  Ministers  and  Soviet  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  course  of  which 
opinions  on  wide  range  of  important  international  problems  were  exchanged 
and  the  state  and  further  development  of  bilateral  relations  of  Indonesian- 
Soviet  Union  were  also  discussed. 

Indonesian-Soviet  relations  are  more  than  thirty  years  old.  They  had  their 
ups  and  downs.  However,  it  was  only  during  confrontation  over  West  Irian 
(now  Irian  Jaya)  that  Indonesian-Soviet  relations  reached  their  peak  in  term  of 
apparent  common  interest  and  the  intensity  of  interaction  between  the  two 
countries.  It  was  also  during  this  period  that  Indonesia  effectively  and  suc- 
cessfully made  use  of  its  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  secure  its  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

Indeed,  the  year  of  1963  and  the  development  of  Jakarta's  anti  Malaysian 
confrontation  were  to  be  dramatic  turning  points  in  Indonesian-Soviet  rela- 
tions. While  Jakarta's  attitude  toward  Moscow  formally  remained  correct,  the 
Indonesian  Communist  Party  and  a  whole  constellation  of  other  domestic 
political  factors  in  Indonesia,  at  that  time,  were  rapidly  beginning  to  drive  the 
Soekarno  government  into  ever  closer  partnership  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

The  culmination  of  this  drive  was  the  Beijing-assisted  abortive  coup  attempt 
of  September  1965,  which  then  brought  about  the  collapse  of  the  Soekarno 
government  after  1965.  The  collapse  had  thrust  Indonesian-Soviet  relations 
back  to  the  worst  era  of  coldness  and  suspicion  since  the  1948  communist 
rebellion.  In  Indonesia,  it  was  generally  assumed  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  in- 
volved in  that  rebellion.  Since  then  and  since  the  birth  of  the  New  Order 
government  after  1965  with  a  very  strong  anti-communist  attitude, 
Indonesian-Soviet  relations  in  the  remaining  of  1960s  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1970s  reached  a  low  point.  Furthermore,  the  strong  anti-communist  attitude 
of  the  new  order  could  be  interpreted  as  the  culmination  of  one  of  the  most 
serious  diplomatic  defeats  sustained  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  post-Stalin  era. 

lndonesian-Soviel  relations  again  hit  a  low  point  in  the  beginning  of  1980s 
when  Jakarta  expelled  Soviet  diplomats  on  charges  of  spionagc  and  subver- 
sion. Moscow  rctatiatcd  with  a  scries  of  press  commentaries  stating  that  In- 
donesia was  in  the  grip  of  anti-So\iet  campaign.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past  tew 
vears  Indonesia's  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  have  not  been  very  active. 
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For  example,  trade  between  the  two  countries  to  a  certain  extent  has  been 
neglected.  Political  consultations  have  been  few  and  far  between. 

In  view  of  the  above  perspective  Mochtar's  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  was 
primarily,  if  not  entirely,  to  seek  ways  of  improving  political  contacts  and 
trade  ties  after  years  of  suspicion  which  stretched  back  to  Indonesia's  crack- 
down on  the  communist  guerillas  in  the  1960s.  Nevertheless,  there  have  never 
been  important  international  conflicts  which  affected  the  bilateral  interests  of 
the  two  countries. 

The  talks  between  Mochtar  and  Gromyko  on  mutual  benefits  particularly 
touched  on  trade  matters.  This  is  because  there  are  imbalances  in  that  sector. 
For  example,  Indonesia's  export  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1981  were  worth  ap- 
proximately 79  million  dollars,  whereas  import  from  that  country  in  the  same 
year  was  worth  41  million  dollars.  But  due  to  the  decline  in  Soviet  trade  ac- 
tivities, the  situation  was  reversed  and  Indonesian  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union 
declined  from  79  million  dollars  in  1981  to  24.4  million  dollars  in  1982.  But  the 
visit  to  Jakarta  of  the  Deputy  Trade  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1983  did 
result  in  a  "Record  of  Understanding"  in  which  both  sides  pledge  to  find  ways 
to  boost  commerce  with  each  other.  Meanwhile,  Indonesian  Trade  Minister 
Rachmat  Saleh  on  that  occasion  said  that  there  was  a  great  potential  for  im- 
proving trade  ties  between  the  two  countries  in  the  future. 

Regarding  a  number  of  international  issues,  Indonesia  and  the  Soviet 
Union  share  similar  views,  particularly  on  matters  related  to  international 
peace  and  tension.  On  the  Southeast  Asia,  both  Indonesia  and  the  Soviet 
Union  advocate  a  settlement  of  the  Southeast  Asian  situation  through  talks 
and  the  firm  establishment  of  peace  and  stability  in  the  region.  Mochtar 
stressed  that  peace  and  stability  were  essential  for  Indonesia  to  sustain  its 
development  efforts. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  emphasized  that  in  its  principal  approach  to 
Southeast  Asian  problems,  the  Soviet  Union  invariably  proceeds  from  the 
need  to  eliminate  conflicts  by  peaceful  means  and  by  seeking  mutually  ac- 
ceptable solution.  The  Soviet  Union  supports  the  efforts  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  countries  to  normalize  the  situation  in  the  region  through  dialogue 
between  the  two  groups  of  countries  in  that  area.  The  Soviet  Union  also  con- 
firmed its  readiness  to  take  part,  jointly  with  other  permanent  members  of  the 
U.N.  Security  Council,  in  guaranteeing  the  agreements  that  may  be  reached 
between  the  countries  of  Indochina  and  the  ASEAN  member  states. 

However,  as  far  as  the  joint  communique  released  after  the  talks  in  con- 
cern, the  Soviet  Union  did  not  explicitly  state  its  position  on  the  Kampuchean 
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problem  in  terms  of  whether  the  Soviet  Union  really  has  a  great  interest  in 
finding  a  solution  to  the  problem.  However,  apart  from  this,  Mochtar's  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union  was  at  least  a  manifestation  of  Indonesia's  strong  willing- 
ness to  find  a  solution  to  the  Kampuchean  problem,  although  the  Soviet  Union 
always  expressed  itself  of  being  a  party  not  directly  involved  in  the  problem. 

If,  however,  Mochtar's  visit  is  meant,  if  not  primarily,  to  ask  the  Soviet 
Union  to  use  its  influence  on  Vietnam  in  order  that  Vietnam  will  move  toward 
the  ASEAN  position,  it  is  in  fact  unlikely  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  do  so.  The 
Soviet  Union  will  probably  do  so  if  only  that  will  serve  its  national  interest. 
Indeed,  the  emergence  of  the  Kampuchean  conflict  has  given  the  Soviet  Union 
an  opportunity  to  strengthen  its  presence  in  Southeast  Asia  by  securing  the  use 
of  base  facilities  at  Da  Nang  and  Cam  Ranh.  Current  military  exercises  under- 
taken by  the  Soviet  marines  on  Vietnamese  soil  is  a  clear  evidence  of  Soviet  in- 
tention to  strengthen  its  foothold  in  the  region. 

Apart  from  what  has  been  agreed  and  disagreed  upon  in  Mochtar- 
Gromyko  talks,  Mochtar's  visit  not  only  marked  the  beginning  of  "new  era" 
in  Indonesia-Soviet  relations  but  also  had  some  bearing  on  the  execution  of 
Indonesia's  free  and  active  foreign  policy.  Furthermore,  with  regard  to  the 
prospect  for  Indonesian-Soviet  relations,  the  two  countries  undertook  to  take 
specific  steps  that  would  ensure  a  progressive  development  of  mutually  benefi- 
cial relations  and  contacts  in  the  political,  economic  and  other  fields. 
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J.  Soedjati  DJIWANDONO 


Of  the  ASEAN  member  states,  Indonesia  is,  in  a  sense,  unique  in  its  rela- 
tions with  Vietnam.  It  has  maintained  its  diplomatic  relations  with  that  coun- 
try longer  than  the  rest  of  the  ASEAN  states.  Indeed,  unlike  its  relations  with 
Moscow,  and  especially  the  PRC,  Indonesia's  relations  with  Vietnam  were  not 
adveserly  affected  by  events  of  the  mid  1960s  sparked  off  by  the  communist 
coup  attempt  in  Indonesia  at  the  end  of  September  1965. 

There  is,  however,  a  lot  more.  There  is  considerable  feeling  on  both  sides 
that  the  two  countries  share  a  common  bitter  revolutionary  experience  in  the 
struggle  for  national  independence  against  colonialist  regimes.  This  has  gene- 
rated a  sustained  feeling  of  mutual  sympathy  with  each  other  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding of  each  other's  problems  and  interests.  Relations  between  the  two 
countries  have  been, for  that  reason,  special. 

That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  despite  ASEAN  unity  and  solidarity,  which 
have  been  further  strengthened  by  the  conflict  in  Kampuchea,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  ASEAN  diplomatic  position  on  the  conflict  is  concerned,  a  prevailing  ma- 
jority view  in  Indonesia  of  the  Kampuchean  problem  is  definitely  distinct 
from,  if  not  even  opposed  to,  that  of  the  rest  of  the  ASEAN  states,  particular- 
ly Thailand  and  Singapore.  If  in  most  cases  such  a  view  has  been  voiced  pri- 
vately or  publicly  among  unofficial  circles,  on  occasion  it  has  also  seemed  to 
enjoy  some  degree  of  official  sanction.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  In- 
donesia's attitude  towards  the  Kampuchean  problem  has  often  created  an  im- 
pression of  certain  ambiguity,  which,  in  turn,  has  often  created  an  impression 
of  strain  and  dissension  among  the  ASEAN  states. 

Indeed,  Indonesia  seems  to  find  itself,  to  put  it  crudely,  in  a  dilemma.  It 
has  definitely  a  lot  of  stake  in  ASEAN.  Not  only  is  Indonesia's  own  prestige  at 
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stake  because  the  idea  of  ASEAN  was  by  and  large  the  fruit  of  it  own  in- 
itiative. But  above  all  its  leaders  seem  genuinely  to  believe  that  ASEAN 
regional  cooperation,  especially  through  its  long-term  strategy  of  ZOP'FAN 
(the  concept  of  Southeast  Asia  as  a  zone  of  peace,  freedom  and  neutrality), 
would  serve  as  a  framework  for  the  creation  of  an  harmonious  and  peaceful 
community  of  nations  that  would  secure  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  region, 
free  from  external  interference,  a  condition  that  would  enable  the  countries  of 
the  region  to  pursue  their  national  developments  towards  progress  and  pro- 
sperity, and  thus  toward  the  promotion  of  national  and  regional  resilience. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ASEAN  position  on  the  Kampuchean  conflict 
seems  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Vietnam,  which,  in  the  view  of, 
one  would  venture  to  say,  a  great  majority  Of  Indonesians,  does  have  legiti- 
mate vital  national  interests  in  the  Kampuchean  problem.  That  ASEAN  posi- 
tion, as  it  stands  now,  particularly  as  expressed  in  the  so-called  ASEAN  ap- 
peal, seems  to  have  little  hope  of  serving  as  a  vehicle  or  an  instrument  by  which 
a  political  solution  of  the  Kampuchean  conflict  may  be  reached  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  all  the  parties  involved,  particularly  Vietnam,  whose  interests  do 
not  seem  to  be  accomodated  at  all  by  the  appeal.  This  accounts  for  the  impasse 
in  the  Kampuchean  problem  that  has  lasted  till  now. 

The  Kampuchean  conflict  .has  certainly  posed  a  challenge  to  ASEAN 
regionalism,  to  the  concept  of  ZOPFAN,  and  thus  to  the  future  peace  and 
stability  of  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  therefore  in  the  interest  of  the  region,  and  thus 
of  the  world,  to  reach  a  political  solution,  and  not  one  by  force  of  arms,  of  the 
Kampuchean  problem.  But  by  definition,  a  political  solution  implies  a  com- 
promise of  some  sort,  which,  though  not  satisfactory  to  any  party,  would  be 
acceptable  to  all,  at  prices  all  are  prepared  to  pay. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  exploring  the  possibility  of  a  meeting  of  mind  and  the 
development  of  a  common  ground  which  may  contribute,  albeit  in  a  modest 
way,  to  the  eventual  achievement  of  such  a  compromise  that  the  first  In- 
donesia-Vietnam seminar,  despite  its  unofficial  nature,  was  held  in  Hanoi  on 
26-28  February  1984,  sponsored  jointly  by  Centre  for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies  (Jakarta),  and  Vietnam's  Institute  of  International  Affairs 
(Hanoi).  The  seminar  was  an  attempt  to  help  promote  mutual  better  under- 
standing between  Vietnam  and  ASEAN  of  each  other's  positions. 

In  some  respects,  the  seminar  was  indeed  a  great  success.  It  was  a  success  in 
the  sense  that  the  discussions  were  held  in  an  honest,  frank,  direct,  and  yet 
friendly  atmosphere.  It  was  also  a  success  in  the  sense  that  there  was,  as  a 
result,  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Indonesian  participants  of  Viet- 
nam's concerns  and  interests,  particularly  as  related  to  the  Kampuchean 
problem.  And  the  Indonesian  delegates  had  a  good  opportunity  to  put  forward 
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to  the  Vietnamese  in  a  straightfoward  manner  Indonesia's  position,  concern 
and  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  ASEAN. 

It  is  true  that  the  seminar  was  meant  to  be  a  strictly  bilateral  one  between 
the  Vietnamese  and  the  Indonesian  sides.  But  not  only  were  the  discussions 
dominated  by  the  Kampuchean  issue,  but  the  Indonesian  delegation  carried 
with  it  what  it  perceived  of  as  Indonesia's  position,  concerns,  and  interests,  as 
well  as  what  it  perceived  of  as  those  of  ASEAN. 

The  papers  presented  at  the  seminar,  which  are  published  in  this  special 
issue  of  "The  Indonesian  Quarterly,"  should  speak  for  themselves.  Faced 
with  the  kind  of  dilemma  referred  to  above  Indonesia  wants  to  take  it  by  the 
horns.  It  will  never  sacrifice  ASEAN  integrity,  unity,  and  solidarity.  It  holds 
on  to  the  ASEAN  appeal.  But  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  be  interested  in 
isolating  Vietnam,  pushing  it  into  a  corner,  and  bleeding  it  white.  While  Viet- 
nam should  withdraw  its  forces  from  Kampuchea  in  pursuance  of  one  of  the 
basic  principles  governing  the  relations  between  nations,  its  legitimate  security 
interests  should  be  secured. 

Indeed,  one  would  argue  that  Indonesia  wants  to  have  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  This  seems  to  explain  its  difficult  position  between  its  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  ASEAN  and  its  special  relations  and 
sympathy  with  Vietnam  and  its  understanding  of  Vietnam's  concerns  and  in- 
terests. But  that  is  the  art  of  diplomacy.  One  would  hope  that  while  there 
exists  a  widespread  feeling  in  Indonesia  that  of  the  ASEAN  states  it  has  special 
and  unique  relations  with  Vietnam,  the  latter  will  be  responsive  to  and  ap- 
preciative of  its  friendly  and  well-meaning  moves.  After  all,  to  Vietnam  In- 
donesia is  in  some  respects  also  special.  It  is  the  only  country  among  the 
ASEAN  states  not  allied  to  a  military  bloc,  and  thus  in  a  sense  more  non- 
aligned  than  the  rest;  nor  has  it  ever  had  any  military  bases  on  its  soil.  And  In- 
donesia is  about  the  only  country  of  the  ASEAN  member  states  not  to  have 
been  involved  in  the  Vietnam  War  in  the  past. 

There  may  be  some  hope  that  on  the  basis  of  the  kind  of  special  relations 
between  Vietnam  and  Indonesia  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  countries, 
which  may  generate  mutual  confidence,  Indonesia  will  be  able  to  serve  as  a 
bridge  between  ASEAN  and  Vietnam.  In  the  light  of  the  analysis  given  above, 
and  which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  papers  that  follow,  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  rest  of  ASEAN  to  suspect  that  there  will  develop  a  collusion  between  Viet- 
nam and  Indonesia  at  the  expense  of  ASEAN.  The  fact  that  Indonesia  holds 
the  current  chairmanship  of  the  ASEAN  standing  committee  may  add  to  the 
significance  and  the  usefulness  of  Indonesia's  special  position. 

Thus  in  addition  to  representing  ASEAN,  wherever  feasible,  on  its  own  In- 
donesia will  be  able  to  continue  to  have  dialogues  with  Vietnam  in  an  attempt 
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to  help  find  a  breakthrough  in  the  Kampuchean  impasse.  Hence  the  two- 
pronged  approach  pursued  by  Indonesia  to  the  Kampuchean  problem. 

A  caveat,  however,  seems  appropriate  at  this  juncture.  A  dialogue  with 
Vietnam,  official  or  otherwise,  such  as  the  first  Indonesia- Vietnam  Seminar, 
should  not  raise  false  hopes.  One  should  not  be  over  optimistic.  Not  only  is  the 
problem  so  complex  and  the  positions  of  the  parties  concerned  so  opposed  to 
one  another.  But  better  understanding,  while  it  may  eventually  lead  to  a  solu- 
tion, may  also  lead  us  further  away  from  such  a  solution  precisely  because  it 
may  only  increase  our  awareness  of  the  extreme  difficulties  involved  and  to  the 
acuteness  of  the  antagonism.  At  any  rate,  however,  talks  are  always  preferable 
to  continued  violence.  Hence  lies  the  inherent  value  of  the  seminar. 


Opening 
Remarks 


VO  Dong  Giang 


First  of  all,  let  me  convey  to  our  dear  Indonesian  researchers  and  their 
Vietnamese  colleagues  present  here  the  warm  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  suc- 
cess from  our  head  of  government:  President  Pham  Van  Dong  who  has  always 
shown  concern  for  the  nurturing  of  the  Vietnam-Indonesia  friendship  and 
therefore  attaches  particular  importance  to  the  success  of  this  Seminar. 

With  elation  at  and  a  strong  belief  in  our  friendship  that  has  been  con- 
stantly consolidated  and  developed,  I  wish  you  all  -  both  Vietnamese  and  In- 
donesian researchers  —  fine  success  in  this  Seminar,  in  active  promotion  of 
mutual  understanding  and  trust,  thereby  fostering  cooperation  between  our  two 
nations  and  their  motive  role  in  maintaining  peace  and  stability  in  Southeast 
Asia  as  well  as  in  building  up  friendship  among  nations  in  this  region. 

Peace  and  stability  in  independence  and  freedom  are  a  most  fundamental 
aspiration  shared  by  all  peoples  in  this  region.  Over  the  40  years  since  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  II,  Southeast  Asia  has  been  the  one  and  only  area  of 
the  world  without  a  single  day  of  real  peace.  On  the  contrary  this  region  has 
been  afflicted  by  numerous  —  some  being  the  longest,  fiercest  and  bloodiest  -- 
conflicts,  and  wars,  and  nowadays,  is  still  facing  new  threats,  new  dangers  of 
explosion  both  direct  and  potential.  Therefore,  the  theme  of  this  Seminar  is  of 
great  personal  significance  to  all  peoples  in  our  region  and  will  surely  be  ap- 
preciated by  both  our  peoples  as  well  as  by  public  opinion  in  and  outside  our 
region. 


Vo  Dong  Giang,  Minister  attached  to  the  Foreign  Ministry. 
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We  are  now  at  a  particularly  favourable  point  of  time  when  men  of  good 
will  are  offered  a  wide  range  of  possibilities  in  the  joint  endeavour  for  peace 
and  stability  in  this  region.  At  this  point  of  time  those  who  up  to  now  had  tried 
to  whip  up  regional  confrontations  for  their  own  interests  and  at  the  expense 
of  other  nations'  interests,  have  to  witness  developments  contrary  to  their  ex- 
pectations, and  even  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  immoral  policies.  The 
reality  of  the  last  5  years  provides  a  good  test  that  reveals  unfailingly  where  lies 
the  right  path  that  conforms  to  history's  trend  of  development  --  the  path  of 
success  --  and  where  lies  the  path  to  failure,  the  impasse.  So,  this  is  the  right 
time  for  policy  researchers  to  ponder,  assert,  complement  or  readjust  their 
policies  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

As  researchers  in  international  relations,  our  natural  mission  is  to  con- 
tribute to  policy-making,  objectively  and  seriously  supplying  the  groundwork 
for  policy-making  in  our  respective  countries.  This  is  a  most  important  mis- 
sion. This  Seminar  —  regardless  of  all  of  our  efforts  and  sincere  wishes  --  can 
only  be  an  opening  step  for  still  broader  exchanges  of  views  between  the 
researchers  of  our  two  nations.  But  this  initial  step  —  though  modest  —  has  a 
very  important  significance.  It  will  certainly  suggest  orientations  for  common 
actions  for  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  each  country  as  well  as  for 
peace,  stability  and  friendship  throughout  this  region. 

We  should  not  fail  to  stress  further  that  this  is  a  seminar  of  scientific 
researchers  from  two  nations  with  a  long-standing  tradition  of  friendship  ~  a 
friendship  that  has  been  tested.  In  the  history  of  our  relations,  there  has  never 
been  any  armed  conflict,  intervention  or  aggression  against  each  other.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  a  history  of  mutual  assistance  in  our  struggle  against  foreign 
aggression:  against  the  Japanese  fascists,  against  the  French,  and  the  Dutch 
colonialists,  etc.  During  the  anti-American  war  in  Vietnam,  Indonesia  was  the 
only  ASEAN  member  country  to  have  diplomatic  relations  with  Vietnam.  We 
both  are  victims  of  Chinese  hegemonism.  In  the  recent  years,  when  the 
hegemonist  forces  and  their  followers  stirred  up  an  atmosphere  of  confronta- 
tion between  the  two  Indochinese  and  ASEAN  groups  of  nations,  Vietnam 
and  Indonesia  maintained  friendly  mutual  relations  regardless  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  nations.  If  the  armed  insurrections  of  August  1945 
allowed  us  both  to  wrest  power  for  both  our  peoples  from  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese  fascists,  ushering  in  a  new  era  -  the  era  of  victory  for  national  in- 
dependence and  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  may  feel  certain  that  a  most 
desirable  coordination  between  our  two  nations  nowadays  for  common 
regional  interests  will  open  up  another  new  era  --  the  era  of  collapse  for  the 
great  nation  hegemonist  and  expansionist  ambition  over  this  region  ~  nurtured 
by  our  northern  neighbour  for  thousands  of  years  now. 
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We  firmly  believe  that  this  Vietnam-Indonesia  Seminar  really  has  a  major 
significance.  It  certainly  constitutes  an  active  contribution  to  peace,  stability 
and  friendship  in  Southeast  Asia  and  will  go  down  into  the  annals  of  our 
bilateral  relations  as  well  as  of  international  relations  in  this  region. 

Southeast  Asia  enjoys  a  very  important  geographical  and  economic  posi- 
tion, though  not  the  most  important  world  wide.  Nevertheless  during  the  40 
years  since  the  close  of  World  War  II,  this  has  been  the  part  of  the  world 
where  colonialist,  imperialist  and  hegemonistic  forces  have  successively  under- 
taken the  costliest  and  most  savage  wars  of  conquest  in  history,  turning 
Southeast  Asia  into  a  testing-ground  for  different  kinds  of  war  strategies 
under  various  forms.  And  right  now,  after  their  successive  and  repeated 
failures,  those  forces  do  not  yet  renounce  their  collusion  with  one  another  in 
order  to  impose  their  hegemony  over  this  region. 

The  past  40  years,  Southeast  Asia  has  also  been  the  theatre  of  historic  con- 
frontations whose  importance  and  outcome  bear  an  international  significance 
that  goes  beyond  a  regional  context. 

From  the  reality  of  Southeast  Asia  in  the  past  40  years,  which  is  linked  to 
its  2.000  year  old  history  and  from  the  political  changes  in  the  region  over  the 
past  5  years,  should  we  not,  and  cannot  we  draw  some  useful  scientific  basis 
for  men  of  good  will  who  want  to  find  a  way  out  to  peace  and  stability  for  this 
region  and  at  the  same  time  ensure  the  legitimate  interests  of  all  nations  and 
states  in  the  region. 

Allow  me  to  open  this  seminar  with  some  suggestions: 

1.  What  endangers  stability  in  our  region?  The  historical  reality  of  South- 
east Asia  in  the  past  40  years  shows  that  the  historic  confrontations  in  this 
region  so  far  have  not  been  caused  by  regional  contradictions,  differences  or 
disputes,  but  first  and  foremost  and  essentially,  they  have  been  part  of  a  con- 
frontation between  the  external  forces  of  colonialism,  imperialism,  hegemo- 
nism  and  expansionism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  will  to  struggle  for  national 
independence,  freedom,  peace  and  security  of  the  nations  in  the  region  on  the 
other  hand.  Naturally,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  reality  that  there  exist  dif- 
ferences and  disputes  among  the  nations  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  these  dif- 
ferences and  disputes  are  obviously  not  the  factor  leading  to  large-scale  his- 
toric confrontations  that  can  upset  the  politics  of  Southeast  Asia  like  the  con- 
frontations between  imperialism  --  hegemony  and  the  will  to  live  in  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  the  nations  in  the  region. 

At  present,  there  still  remain  differences  between  the  two  Indochinese  and 
ASEAN  groups  of  nations  concerning  the  "Kampuchean  problem."  Some 
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people  hold  that  the  "Kampuchean  problem"  must  be  given  an  adequate  solu- 
tion before  the  problem  of  peace,  stability  and  cooperation  in  Southeast  Asia 
can  be  solved.  I  think  that  the  "Kampuchean  problem"  by  itself  does  not  con- 
stitute a  danger  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  if  outside  hegemonistic  forces 
take  advantage  of  these  differences  between  the  two  groups  of  Indochinese 
and  ASEAN  nations  concerning  Kampuchea  to  serve  their  design  of  provoking 
"storm  and  strife,"  the  present  situation  will  take  on  a  volatile  dimension 
beyond  everyone's  control.  Therefore,  would  it  not  be  the  right  approach  for 
us  to  set  aside  our  differences  and  together  try  to  eliminate  a  more  serious 
threat  that  is  intervention  by  outside  forces.  And  if  that  is  not  feasible,  let  us  at 
least  not  consider  the  differences  between  the  two  groups  of  nations  more 
dangerous  than  the  common  threat:  the  interference  of  outside  hegemonistic 
forces. 


2.  What  are  the  direct  and  most  dangerous  forces  of  hegemony  for  our 
region?  The  history  of  Southeast  Asia  shows  that  the  outside  imperialist  and 
hegemonistic  forces  have  successively  come  and  gone,  have  successively  tried 
to  come  back,  but  an  interventionist  force  permanently  present  constantly  in- 
terfering, causing  conflicts  and  posing  a  constant  threat  here  -  that  is  Chinese 
expansionism  and  hegemonism.  No  other  region  in  this  world  has  had  to  bear 
a  big  neighbour's  expansionist  pressure  so  constantly  as  Southeast  Asia  has 
had  to  endure  from  China  during  the  past  2000  years. 

No  other  hegemonistic  power  than  China  can  muster  such  a  massive  under- 
ground contingent  of  highly  competent  trouble-shooters  planted  deep  in  each 
country  ,n  Southeast  Asia.  There  is  no  other  hegemonistic  power  which  is  so 
difficult  to  identify  and  so  apt  at  treachery  like  China.  It  puts  up  a  revolu- 
tionary face  in  order  to  oppose  revolution,  uses  the  pretext  of  fighting  he- 
gemonism in  an  attempt  to  realize  its  own  hegemony.  It  makes  a  pretence  of 
going  with  the  national  liberation  movements  and  the  third  world  to  fight  im 
per.alism  but  in  fact  it  sets  out  to  contain  them  for  its  own  interests  and  is 
prepared  to  betray  them  in  order  to  work  hand  in  glove  with  the  imperialists 
In  the  past  China  used  to  support  the  Indochinese  countries  and  oppose  the 
*SEAN  countries;  now  it  joins  ASEAN  to  oppose  Indochina,  but  let  us  try 
tod  consider  what  can  assure  that  it  will  not  reverse  this  alliance  tomorrow? 

ktdZ^u  ^  US  t0  aSSCrt  th3t:  N°  matter  whom  China  has 

MI  ed  itself  with,  this  hegemonist  power  has  never  really  supported  any  one  but 

>nly  sought  to  take  advantage  for  its  own  aims,  that  is  to  establish  its  he- 
?emony  ,n  Southeast  Asia,  and  use  Southeast  Asia  as  a  tool  to  exerc  se  its 
legemony  all  over  the  globe.  exercise  its 

3.  Before  they  are  completely  defeated,  imperialism  and  hegemonism  may 
•core  some  temporary  successes.  Why  so?  It  is  not  because  of  therst«ng^ 
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but  because  they  have  managed  to  use  the  differences  and  disputes  among  na- 
tions and  states  in  the  region,  realizing  their  policy  of  "divide  and  rule."  It  is 
regrettable  that  not  everybody  is  vigilant  and  wise  in  the  face  of  those  schemes 
of  the  imperialists  and  hegemonists.  In  this  connection  one  among  the  coun- 
tries in  our  region  has  been  systematically  making  mistakes.  For  the  sake  of 
peace  and  friendship  in  the  region  and  in  their  interest,  should  we  not  together 
try  to  awake  them,  help  them  realize  where  they  should  stand?  Anyhow  the 
will  of  nations  to  independence  and  freedom  has  always  been  a  victorious 
force.  This  has  been  eloquently  demonstrated  by  the  outcome  of  the  historic 
confrontations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  region  over  the  past  40  years.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  those  who  rely  on  the  imperialists  and  hegemonists  for  their 
own  interests,  at  the  expense  of  others,  are  certainly  doomed  to  share  their 
burden  of  defeat. 

4.  Repeatedly  defeated  and  weakened,  the  imperialists  and  hegemonists 
are  working  hand  in  glove  to  carry  out  their  designs.  Does  this  give  them  fur- 
ther strength  which  enables  them  to  reverse  the  course  of  history  in  the  region? 
The  collusion  between  hegemonist  powers  stems  from  their  defeats  and  posi- 
tion of  weakness.  Each  hegemonist  power  has  its  own  interests  and  is  always 
prepared  to  tear  others  apart  and  sacrifice  them  for  the  sake  of  its  own  in- 
terest. Only  out  of  defeat  and  weakness  do  they  have  to  rely  on  each  other, 
making  use  of  each  other  and  at  the  same  time  fighting  each  other  for  a  better 
share.  Such  are  the  circumstances  wherein  the  collusion  between  imperialist 
and  hegemonist  powers  has  been  hatched,  and  as  such  their  collusion  cannot  in 
anyway  multiply  their  strength  but  only  aggravates  their  contradictions  and 
weakens  them  further. 

Hegemonist  powers,  while  colluding  with  each  other,  have  always  to  pay 
each  other  a  price.  The  United  States  has  paid  and  is  still  paying  China  and 
vice  versa.  But  China  does  not  have  much  from  which  to  pay  except  its  revolu- 
tionary pretexts.  But  for  the  United  States,  the  price  to  pay  is  fairly  expensive. 
That  is  China's  use  of  its  collusion  with  the  U.S.  to  penetrate  ever  deeper  into 
some  Southeast  Asian  countries,  instigating  the  local  Maoists,  destabilizing  in 
the  first  place,  those  countries  the  United  States  is  committed  to.  That  is  clear- 
ly not  in  the  interest  of  those  who  want  peace  and  stability. 

While  paying  each  other,  the  imperialists  and  hegemonists  want  us  to  pay 
for  them.  But  independence  and  sovereignty  are  not  commodities  for  pur- 
chase. That  is  why,  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  action  so  as  to  brush  aside 
those  groups  of  ruthless  traders,  to  achieve  peace  and  stability  without  harm- 
ing the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  any  state  in  the  region. 

5.  Can  Southeast  Asian  states  have  a  common  strategy?  Southeast  Asia  is 
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a  whole  entity  but  also  a  diverse  entity.  The  greatest  common  denominator 
consists  in  sharing,  once  independence  has  been  achieved  a  common  aspira- 
tion, the  pursuit  of  peace  stability  and  development.  The  greatest  diversity 
comes  from  the  fact  that  there  have  emerged  in  the  region  two  groups  of  states 
with  different  socio-political  systems.  In  that  context  it  would  sound  un- 
realistic to  seek  for  a  common  policy  for  all  Southeast  Asian  states. 

There  have  been  many  a  different  policy  orientation  taken  to  settle  the 
problem  mentioned  above.  They  have  been  tested  by  historical  reality,  thus 
allowing  us  to  think  of  a  correct  option. 

The  policy  of  reliance  on  outside  forces  in  the  search  for  one's  own  peace, 
security  and  development,  ignoring  the  interests  of  others,  has  been  proved  un- 
successful. Moreover  it  has  brought  about  heavy  consequences  and  may  lead 
to  further  unpredictable  consequences  for  the  followers  of  such  a  policy. 

The  policy  of  imposition  by  blockade,  pressure,  confrontation  and  even 
war  has  been  proved  an  impasse  and  a  failure  by  the  reality  of  the  last  5  years. 

There  is  only  one  widest  and  finest  path  for  the  nations  in  the  region  to 
choose,  that  is  peaceful  coexistence  and  cooperation  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
respect  for  one  another's  independence,  sovereignty,  legitimate  interests  of 
mutual  equality,  mutual  interests  and  non-imposition  from  any  country.  But 
this  is  not  the  path  the  imperialist  and  hegemonist  forces  will  let  us  free  to 
choose.  That  is  why,  there  is  not  better  way  than  to  exclude  any  interference 

i  on  their  part,  not  allowing  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  differences  among  na- 
tions in  the  region  to  carry  out  their  "divide  and  rule"  policy.  On  the  contrary 
we  should  together  solve  our  differences  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect,  by 

l|  peaceful  measures,  dialogue,  negotiation,  and  mutual  agreement. 

If  all  the  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  attach  great  importance  to  the  common 
i  interests,  peace,  stability  and  development  in  the  region,  they  will  certainly 
!  find  out  a  common  strategy  in  spite  of  their  differing  socio-political  systems. 

1  I  cannot  conclude  my  speech  without  presenting  some  of  my  reflexions 
--  also  based  on  scientific  research  -  on  the  bilateral  relationship  between  our 
countries. 

The  most  important  point  I  want  to  mention  in  this  respect  is  the  role  and 
'  the  common  responsibility  of  our  two  countries  in  the  cause  of  peace,  stability 
and  development  of  the  whole  region. 

History  has  entrusted  our  two  countries  with  a  mission  in  this  region.  It  is 
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not  a  pure  coincidence  that  Vietnam  and  Indonesia  should  have  carried  out 
their  armed  insurrections  both  in  the  same  month  of  August  1945,  ushering  in 
the  era  of  victories  for  independence,  and  freedom  in  the  whole  region. 
Neither  is  it  incidental  that  the  colonialists  should  have  gathered  their  forces 
together  to  wreck  the  independence  our  two  nations  have  wrested  back  from 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese  fascists.  Nor  again  is  it  incidental  that  Beijing 
should  have  once  given  sizable  assistance  to  both  Vietnam  and  Indonesia: 
Beijing  did  so  with  a  view  to  holding  back  the  two  banners  of  independence  in 
the  region  and  eventually  obtaining  a  hold  on  Indonesia  from  offshore  and  on 
Vietnam  from  the  mainland  in  implementation  of  its  age-old  pincers  policy  for 
expansion  to  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia.  Failing  in  this  design,  they  are  now 
trying  to  divide  and  drive  us  against  each  other.  It  is  clear  that  in  China's 
strategy  in  Southeast  Asia,  Vietnam  and  Indonesia  are  at  the  same  time  targets 
and  tools  they  want  to  control  to  impose  their  hegemony  in  the  region.  The  vic- 
tories of  our  two  countries  in  this  historic  confrontation  bear  a  great  and  im- 
portant significance  in  checking  and  routing  the  invasion  of  Chinese  expan- 
sionism and  hegemonism  in  this  region,  ushering  in  a  new  era  for  peace, 
stability  and  prosperity  in  Southeast  Asia. 

On  the  basis  of  our  existing  closeness  of  views  on  many  problems  related 
to  the  political  conjuncture  in  Southeast  Asia,  I  sincerely  wish  that  at  this 
seminar  and  through  it,  we  can  reach  satisfactory  answers  to  the  pressing 
problems  posed  by  the  struggle  for  peace  and  stability  in  the  region. 

Harry  TJAN  SILALAHI 

On  behalf  of  the  CSIS  delegation,  I  like  to  express  our  deepest  appreciation 
and  gratitute  for  the  invitation  extended  to  us  to  visit  this  country  and  to  have 
this  bilateral  seminar  with  you.  We  are  touched  by  the  warm  reception  and 
hospitality  of  our  host,  the  Institute  of  International  Relations.  Our  thanks  is 
also  addressed  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Vietnamese  Embassy 
in  Jakarta  for  the  kind  assistance  given  in  preparation  of  this  seminar  and 
visit. 

CSIS,  which  stand  for  the  Centre  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  is 
a  private  non-profit  research  organization.  The  centre  focuses  its  studies  on 
the  many  aspects  of  international  relations.  This  study  activity  includes  inter- 
national seminars,  of  the  kind  we  are  having  here  in  Hanoi,  with  a  number  of 
counterpart  institutions  in  a  number  of  countries  and  on  a  variety  of  topics  of 
common  interest  to  the  respective  parties. 


Harry  Tjan  Silalahi  is  Vice  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  CSIS. 
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We  regard  this  bilateral  seminar  between  Indonesia  and  Vietnam,  which 
is  the  first  of  its  kind,  as  an  important  forum  to  exchanging  views  and  to 
strengthening  intellectual  contacts  among  our  two  nations  in  an  atmosphere  of 
friendship  and  openness.  History  has  shown  that  our  two  countries  have  very 
strong  ties,  and  our  relationship  has  been  bound  by  the  heroic  and  glorious 
struggle  for  freedom  and  independence,  peace  and  prosperity,  and  for  the 
eradication  of  imperialism  and  colonialism  from  this  earth.  I  am  convinced 
that  our  bilateral  seminar  here  in  Hanoi  will  lead  to  a  series  of  activities  to  fur- 
ther strengthening  our  ties. 

The  CSIS  delegation  consists  of  scholars,  prominent  persons  of  the  In- 
donesian mass  media,  leaders  of  the  society  having  formal  functions  or  other- 
wise, all  present  here  in  their  private  capacity.  As  such,  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
conduct  very  frank  discussions.  As  I  see  it,  our  primary  interest  here  is  to  know 
each  other  better  and  to  enhance  our  mutual  understanding. 

I  do  not  wish  to  elaborate  on  the  topics  of  our  seminar.  During  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  next  two  days  and  informal  talks  outside  of  this  seminar  we  will 
be  able  to  carefully  examine  our  views  and  perceptions  as  well  as  analyses  on 
those  interesting  topics. 

We  have  come  here  to  learn  about  and  to  broaden  as  well  as  deepen  our 
understanding  of  a  close  neighbour.  With  these  few  remarks,  allow  me  to 
reiterate  my  deepest  appreciation  to  our  Vietnamese  friends.  I  hope  that  this 
seminar  will  be  most  fruitful  to  both  sides. 


Great  Powers'  Interests 
in  Southeast  Asia 


Fuad  HASSAN 


INTRODUCTION 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  acknowledge  some  difficulties  in  dealing  with  a 
topic  so  full  of  speculation  as  this  present  title  suggests.  There  are  so  many 
angles  from  which  to  depart  and  further  elaborate  the  issue  in  question. 
Another  problem  is  the  fact  that  Southeast  Asia  is  a  theatre  closely  linked  to 
the  rest  of  Asia,  and  what  may  manifest  itself  on  the  former  can  not  be 
thought  of  as  something  separate  from  the  latter.  In  addition  to  that,  to  think 
of  great  powers'  interest  --  especially  in  terms  of  superpowers  as  global 
powers  -  one  cannot  avoid  thinking  of  a  region  of  interest  as  an  integral  part 
of  a  global  strategy  of  the  superpowers. 

It  is  therefore  of  primary  importance  to  focus  on  a  particular  region  of  in- 
terest without  detaching  it  from  a  larger  and  more  holistic  look. 

The  following  essay  will  try  to  examine  some  realities  based  on  perceptions 
of  superpowers  conduct  as  a  consequence  of  being  global  powers,  either  in- 
dividually or  in  alliance  with  other  powers.  It  does  not  however  claim  that  the 
perceptions  are  beyond  dispute;  indeed,  a  critical  exchange  in  this  regard  is  im- 
portant even  if  a  solid  -  and  shared  --  conclusion  cannot  be  reached. 

Then  follows  a  short  expose  on  the  Southeast  Asian  theater  as  it  developed 
since  the  termination  of  the  Pacific  War  until  recent  times,  and  see  where 
superpowers  interest  and  involvement  appeared  with  a  degree  of  significance. 


Dr.  Fuad  Hassan  is  Head,  Agency  for  Research  and  Development,  Department  of  Foreign 
fairs. 
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Finally,  some  notes  on  Indonesia's  approach  to  regional  affairs,  aiming  at 
the  creation  of  a  climate  of  mutual  confidence  among  nations  in  the  region  and 
keeping  superpowers  posturing  in  this  region  to  a  minimum. 

PERCEIVED  CHARACTER  OF  THE  GREAT  POWERS 

To  avoid  misunderstandings  a  clarity  of  definition  is  needed,  namely  that 
concerning  the  concept  of  "great  powers;"  the  concept  can  be  used  inter- 
changeably with  "major  powers."  But  --  at  least  on  this  treatise  -  a  distinction 
will  be  maintained  between  "great  powers"  and  "superpowers."  This  distinc- 
tion is  of  importance,  since  the  concept  tend  to  be  associated  with  two  dif- 
ferent realms. 

The  use  of  "great  powers"  or  "major  powers"  tend  to  be  linked  with  the 
idea  of  "multiplicity  of  powercentres"  which  is  not  absolutely  patterned  in 
terms  of  a  dichotomy  between  power  blocks.  The  notion  of  multipolarity  of 
powercentres  may  be  tied  to  great  or  major  powers  interaction,  actual  or 
potential.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  simplified  in  terms  of  opposing  blocks. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  concept  of  "superpower"  is  uniquely  limited  to  the 
two  giant  military  powers  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in- 
dividually or  in  alliance  with  others.  "Superpowers"  are  not  only  identified 
with  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  such,  but  also  as  two  mutually 
distrusting  powers  almost  always  in  patterns  of  rivalry  or  even  confrontation. 
Hence  the  tendency  to  simplify  the  pattern  of  their  interaction  on  the  global 
level,  i.e.  "East-West  Relations,"  which  is  most  of  the  time  "East-West  Ten- 
sions." 

It  is  not  significant  to  deny  the  concept  of  multi-polarity  and  replace  it  with 
bipolarity  merely;  both  are  there.  However,  as  soon  as  one  thinks  about 
military  power  as  an  important  dimension  in  international  conduct,  then 
bipolarity  is  easily  established  as  a  reality  in  global  affairs.  Posturing  and  posi- 
tioning as  powers  tend  to  be  reciprocal  and  carving  the  globe  into  spheres  of 
influence  remains  to  be  the  game.  And  even  if  the  two  superpowers,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  both  United  Nations-Security  Council 
members  privileged  by  the  right  of  veto,  the  United  Nations-Security  Council 
appeared  to  be  most  paralyzed  whenever  it  found  itself  confronted  with  a 
superpower-dispute. 

As  time  passed,  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  primary  role  of 
the  United  Nations-Security  Council  was  being  enacted  by  two  gigantic 
powers,  namely  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  polarization  of 
these  two  powers  was  made  more  acute  by  the  cold  war  which  prevailed  be- 
tween them.  In  the  case-history  of  post-war  conflicts  involving  the  two  super- 
powers it  became  obvious  that  the  United  Nations  and  its  Security  Council 
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were  increasingly  unable  to  play  an  effective  role  at  all  when  conflict  of  interest 
arise  between  the  two  superpowers.  In  fact  the  impression  is  there,  that  the 
superpowers  tend  to  solve  their  disputes  outside  the  United  Nations  and  its 
Security  Council. 

Nonetheless  the  United  Nations  and  the  described  role  of  the  Security 
Council  was  and  is  still  viewed  by  the  Third  World  nations  as  having  a  utility 
value,  instrumental  in  averting  involvement  in  the  disputes  and  conflicts  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers.  The  initiation  of  the  Non-alignned  Movement 
(1961),  preceded  by  the  Asian-African  Conference  (1955),  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  world  from  being  split  into  two  contending  blocks.  The  Non- 
aligned  Movement  succeeded  in  keeping  its  members  outside  involvements  in 
the  cold  war.  The  Movement's  rapid  growth  had  a  simultaneous  impact  on  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  United  Nations.  Its  affirmation  of  its  stand  as  being 
"Non-Block"  in  spirit  and  attitutde  precluded  alliance  with  any  party  in  super- 
powers-conflict. This  automatically  constituted  a  hitch  to  the  superpowers 
spreading  their  tentacles  of  their  disputes  to  regions  outside  the  cold-war  zone. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  superpowers  tend  to  follow  their  own 
avenues  of  conflict  resolution  whenever  disputes  arise  between  them,  it  is  very 
misleading  to  think  that  the  United  Nations  and  its  Security  Council  is  non- 
functional in  maintaining  its  task.  Numerous  international  issues  involving 
Third  World  countries  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  Nations-Security  Council  with  a  high  degree  of  effectiveness.  It  is  cer- 
tainly effective  in  the  application  of  "preventive  diplomacy,"  namely  by 
employing  diplomatic  initiatives  so  as  not  to  open  the  door  of  further 
deterioration  of  conflict-situations,  or  worse,  the  involvement  and  interven- 
tion by  superpowers. 

Cognizant  of  above-described  facts  of  international  conduct  of  the  super- 
powers, the  following  characteristics  of  superpower-conduct  is  still  to  be 
perceived  nowadays. 

First,  the  universal  reality  that  the  bipolar  pattern  still  prevails  in  the  in- 
teraction between  the  two  superpowers,  especially  as  military  blocks.  The  most 
threatening  event  two  world  peace  -  and  maybe  even  of  the  destruction  of 
human  civilization  -  is  an  all-out-show-down  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  joined  by  their  respective  allies.  The  bipolar  confrontation 
of  the  two  superpowers  has  been  given  more  emphasis  by  the  spiralistic  process 
of  spending  on  arms  on  both  sides.  SALT  and  START  remain  forms  of  en- 
counters between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  main  ingredient 
of  which  is  "mutual  distrust."  Consequently,  the  perception  of  achieving  an 
equilibrium  in  armament  is  distorted  by  the  idea  that  "your  security  is  my  in- 
security." One  may  sometimes  arrive  to  the  conclusion,  that  such  encounters 
as  SALT  and  START  are  mainly  aimed  at  keeping  channels  of  communication 
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open  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  absent  of  elements  pro- 
viding justifications  for  hope  or  optimism.  The  East-West  dichotomy 
nowadays  tend  to  be  conceived  more  and  more  as  "East-West  Schism" 
characterized  by  perpetual  tensions.  And  in  analysis  concerning  international 
conflicts  and  the  search  for  its  solution,  the  East-West  Schism  tend  to  leave  its 
imprints. 

The  second  perception  is  the  established  reality  that  the  superpowers,  being 
global  powers  in  optima  forma,  aspire  to  be  globally  present.  This  is  in- 
evitable, because  of  the  simple  reason  that  a  superpower  ceased  to  be  one  as 
soon  as  it  is  significantly  dispossessed  of  its  influence  to  coerce,  or  control  or 
even  command  the  course  of  global  events.  It  is  also  by  being  globally  present 
--  in  various  degrees  of  course  -  that  superpowers  establish  (or  try  to  expand) 
their  spheres  of  influence  globally.  It  is  true  that  more  and  more  nations  are 
negative  towards  the  idea  of  having  foreign  military  bases  on  its  soil.  Never- 
theless global  positioning  and  posturing  is  inhaerent  to  the  nature  of  super- 
powers. 

The  modes  of  presence  may  change,  partly  by  the  advent  of  modern  science 
and  technology  and  partly  by  emerging  political  affinities.  But  an  effective 
global  presence  will  remain  an  objective  to  be  aspired  for.  It  is  just  unthinkable 
that  a  global  power  is  without  a  global  strategy,  and  it  is  at  least  in  this  context 
that  we  can  think  of  superpowers  interest  in  our  region  too. 

Closely  linked  to  abovementioned  perception  is  a  third  one,  namely  the  in- 
creased tendency  of  the  superpowers  to  show  interest  in  regional  conflicts  and 
eventually  involvement  in  it,  including  military  intervention.  In  the  event  of 
Military  intervention  the  superpower  concerned  will  always  try  to  justify  their 
action  in  conjunction  to  its  national  and/or  global  interest.  And  for  such  an 
action  the  international  community  is  lacking  any  effective  means  to  inhibit 
the  consequences.  Neither  is  there  any  "code  of  ethics"  to  which  the  two 
superpowers  adhere.  In  many  events  of  regional  conflicts  the  conclusion  is 
(Confirmed}  that  especially  in  protracted  regional  conflicts  the  chances  of 
superpowers'  involvement  is  significantly  enhanced.  And  once  engaged,  a 
superpower's  disengagement  tend  to  be  a  slow  process. 

If  above-mentioned  perceptions  are  correct,  the  logical  consequence  is  the 
iven  reality  that  also  in  our  region,  Southeast  Asia,  superpowers'  interest  ex- 
'  ts.  The  main  question  is  whether  their  respective  interests  merely  coincide 
9nd  the  one  juxtaposed  to  the  other,  or  whether  it  turns  to  be  conflicting  in- 
terests that  may  be  the  cause  of  points  of  friction.  The  Asian  and  Southeast 
Asian  Theatre  have  had  in  the  past  ample  experiences  in  this  regard.  And 
leased  on  those  experiences  a  repetition  of  past  mistakes  should  and  can  be 
lvoided.  One  important  lesson  is  that  the  superpowers'  involvement  tend  to  be 
.initiated  based  on  considerations  of  the  preservation  of  self-interest  on  a 
global  scope. 
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THE  SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  THEATER 

Sandwiched  between  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  world  and  linking 
mainland  Asia  with  Australia,  the  Southeast  Asian  region  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  many  ways.  Traditionally  it  has  been  one  of  the  dense  trade  routes 
of  the  world;  in  the  pre-Pacific  War  era,  Southeast  Asia  consisted  mainly  of 
colonies  of  Western  powers  and  as  such  it  already  turn  into  an  area  of  interna- 
tional encounters.  The  presence  of  outside  powers  was  then  part  of  Southeast 
Asian  life;  this  situation  was  disrupted  by  the  Japanese  occupation  --  another 
foreign  power  --  until  Japanese  surrender  to  the  allied  forces  in  August  1945, 
which  also  terminated  the  Pacific  War. 

Since  1945,  a  new  era  started  in  Southeast  Asia,  i.e.  the  national 
movements  for  independence.  This  in  effect  brought  about  a  process  of  na- 
tional awakening  aspiring  to  regain  independence  from  colonial  powers.  To  an 
extent  we  can  characterize  the  era  as  a  period  in  which  the  presence  of  outside 
(colonial)  powers  is  considered  anomalous  and  should  therefore  be  eliminated 
once  and  forever.  Any  indication  pointing  to  a  possible  return  of  the  colonial 
condition  was  met  by  strong  resistance. 

In  spite  of  that,  outside  powers,  including  the  major  powers  emerging  as 
victors  of  the  war,  seemed  to  continue  their  efforts  to  maintain  their  presence 
in  the  region.  While  on  mainland  China  the  struggle  between  the  forces  of  Mao 
Zedong  and  Chiang  Kaishek  was  on,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
seemed  to  embark  on  efforts  to  approach  regional  forces  in  search  of  af- 
filiative  inclinations.  The  United  States  maintaining  military  bases  in  Japan  or 
Okinawa,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Thailand  and  the  Philippines  was  clearly  a  domi- 
nant power  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  consequently  in  Southeast  Asia.  When 
the  Truman  Doctrine  was  announced  (1947)  the  United  States  strategy  of 
"containing  communist  influence  originating  from  Russia  and  China,"  the  ac- 
tual contest  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  East-  and 
Southeast  Asia  entered  its  formative  years,  politically  as  well  as  militarily. 

Within  those  years  two  long  wars  took  place:  the  Korean  War  and  the  Viet- 
nam War,  both  leaving  a  lasting  imprint  on  the  political  geography  of  East  and 
Southeast  Asia.  It  was  the  Vietnam  War  that  was  especially  characterized  by  an 
all-out  involvement  of  a  superpower  for  an  extraordinary  length  of  time  and 
thereby  enhancing  its  presence  in  the  Southeast  Asian  region. 

By  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  consequently  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States-forces,  the  political  geography  in  the  region  change  significant- 
ly. Relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
deteriorated  (since  the  Ussuri  incident  in  1969),  new  approaches  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  brought  the  two  major 
powers  closer  to  each  other  (since  the  Nixon-visit  in  1972),  experiments  in 
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regional  cooperation  between  Southeast  Asian  nations  eventually  materialized 
with  the  establishment  of  ASEAN  (August  1967)  and  a  unified  Vietnam  came 
into  being  after  the  war. 

For  many  observers,  the  withdrawal  of  United  States-forces  seemed  to 
have  created  a  vacuum  of  power  to  guarantee  security  and  stability  in  the 
region;  to  some  others  this  withdrawal  was  looked  upon  as  a  new  era  in  which 
the  Southeast  Asian  nations  should  take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of 
responsibility  in  ensuring  regional  security  and  stability.  For  the  latter,  absence 
of  superpowers'  contest  in  the  region  will  be  more  conducive  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  peace  and  stability  in  the  region.  This  at  least  was  the  prevailing  idea  of 
the  founding-members  of  ASEAN,  and  this  was  also  the  state  of  mind  that  la- 
ter on  gave  birth  to  the  concept  of  ZOPFAN  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Instead  of  relying  on  security  arrangements  with  outside  powers  -  especial- 
ly with  the  superpowers  -  the  conviction  that  the  indigenous  nations  of  the 
region  can  take  upon  themselves  the  burden  Of  maintaining  regional  stability 
grew  stronger  everyday  and  the  concept  of  national  resilience  as  well  as 
regional  resilience  were  introduced  and  familiarized.  And  regional  resilience  as 
a  collective  state  of  mind  can  only  exist  if  a  maximum  degree  of  mutual  trust  is 
there,  binding  the  regional  nations  towards  efforts  of  cooperation.  This  is  in 
fact  ASEAN  as  it  is  today;  ASEAN  is  a  vehicle  for  regional  cooperation  not 
only,  but  it  has  become  a  forum  in  which  mutual  confidence  building  took 
place.  ASEAN  has  been  succesful  in  transforming  its  region  into  an  area  of 
goodwill  and  friendship,  characterized  by  mutual  respect  and  mutual 
understanding. 

Despite  the  fact  that  ASEAN  was  established  long  before  the  United  Na- 
tions produced  its  document  on  confidence  building  measures'  (United  Nations 
Document  No:  A/36/474  dated  October  6,  1981),  ASEAN  can  justifiably  be 
considered  a  success  story  in  confidence  building  on  a  regional  level.  This  is 
especially  true  considering  the  condition  preceding  its  establishment  as  well  as 
the  degree  of  diversity  of  political  orientation. 

We  cannot  deny  the  reality  that  superpowers  contest  may  still  be  felt  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  region,  if  only  because  of  its  strategic  importance  in  relation 
to  military  mobility  of  the  superpowers.  Linking  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Pacific,  the  Southeast  Asian  region  may  well  remain  an  area  of  superpower  in- 
terest for  a  long  time  to  come;  at  least  an  off-shore  presence  may  be  expected 
to  be  developed  by  both  superpowers.  However,  it  must  be  clear  for  all  nations 
in  the  region  that  superpowers  involvement  in  regional  affairs  will  not  be  to  any 
gain  to  the  maintenance  of  regional  stability.  It  is  especially  true  in  cases  of 
regional  conflicts.  The  least  opportunity  is  there  for  superpowers  involvement 
in  regional  conflict  the  lesser  chances  are  for  superpowers  posturing  in  the 
region.  Experiences  in  the  past  have  shown  that  superpowers  involvement  in  a 
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regional  conflict  tend  to  prolong  the  conflict-situation  and  not  seldom  with 
spill-over  effects;  it  tended  even  to  complicate  the  search  for  solution.  A  pro- 
tracted regional  conflict  only  enhances  the  sense  of  insecurity,  and  such  a  con- 
dition is  definitely  not  conducive  for  regional  development  in  the  reconstruc- 
tive meaning. 

If  all  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  is  genuinely  sharing  the  interest  of 
maintaining  regional  peace  and  stability,  then  it  is  imperative  for  all  of  us  to 
rely  on  ourselves  rather  than  allowing  others  to  police  our  region.  In  order  to 
reach  such  a  collective  self-reliance  in  regional  affairs,  interactions  between  the 
regional  nations  should  be  always  in  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  and  strictly 
adhering  to  an  attitude  of  non-interference  in  other's  domestic  affairs.  Nations 
of  the  region  should  be  able  to  show  to  the  outside  world  that  in  spite  of  dif- 
ferences in  ideological  outlook,  social  and  political  systems,  a  cooperative  at- 
titude is  not  impossible  to  be  developed.  Moreover,  instead  of  perceiving  one's 
security  as  another's  insecurity,  we  have  to  be  able  to  convince  ourselves  that 
one's  security  enhances  the  security  of  the  other.  Such  an  attitude  should  be 
developed  also  in  order  to  make  the  concept  of  regional  resilience  operational. 
And  as  far  as  ASEAN  (and  Indonesia)  is  concerned,  this  can  serve  as  the 
groundwork  for  the  realization  of  the  ZOPFAN  idea  in  the  region. 

It  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  nations  in  the  region  to  avoid  involve- 
ment in  East-West  patterned  conflicts  to  emerge  in  the  Southeast  Asian 
theatre.  For  this  we  are  sharing  the  obligation  to  keep  opportunities  for  super- 
powers posturing  in  the  region  to  a  minimum. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

This  essay  was  meant  to  be  a  departure  point  for  further  discussions  and 
elaboration.  It  is  deliberately  kept  as  a  general  train  of  thinking  with  regard  to 
the  theme  as  represented  by  the  assigned  title.  Cases  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
statements  made  may  be  added  during  its  presentation. 

The  views  expressed  should  not  be  understood  as  an  official  Indonesian 
view  on  the  matter,  rather  than  my  personal  one.  I  have  tried  however  to 
follow  the  Indonesian  line  of  thought  to  the  extent  of  my  knowledge. 

I  sincerely  do  hope  that  this  seminar  will  find  this  essay  sufficient  to  serve 
as  a  stimulus  for  fruitful  and  frank  discussion,  so  that  all  of  us  will  engage 
ourselves  in  a  mutual  learning  process,  which  eventually  may  lead  us  to  better 
mutual  understanding,  mutual  respect  and  mutual  trust. 


Big  Powers  Vis-a-vis 
Southeast  Asia 

NGUYEN  Huu  Chinh 


A  study  of  this  region  yields  the  following  outstanding  characteristics- 
Southeast  Asia  is  the  pnly  region  in  the  world  not  to  have  ever  enjoyed  true 
peace  for  many  decades.  This  zone  has  been  the  theatre  of  the  longest  and 
fiercest  of  war.  The  American  war  in  Vietnam  represents  one  of  the  major 
wars  in  mankind's  history,  with  a  record  tonnage  of  bombs  and  shells  dropped 
over  a  limited  area.  It  may  be  said  that  ever  since  the  Second  World  War  the 
roar  of  guns  has  been  heard  unceasingly  in  one  part  or  another  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

What  accounts  for  such  a  situation?  We  suggest  the  three  following  fac- 
tors: 

First,  the  fact  that  Southeast  Asia  has  a  wealth  of  natural  resources  and 
strategic  raw  materials,  is  endowed  with  rich  economic  potentialities  and 
moreover  occupies  a  most  crucial  military  position.  This  explains  why  this 
zone  has  become  a  ground  disputed  by  the  imperialist  forces  and  Chinese  ex- 
pansionism. 

During  and  after  the  Second  World  War,  this  area  was  repeatedly  the  object 
of  fierce  rivalries  among  imperialist  forces.  These  rivalries  have  led  to  or  have 
further  aggravated  the  division  and  disputes  among  several  Southeast  Asian 

^countries.  In  this  respect,  Thailand  deserves  special  attention.  From  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  the  present  day,  external  forces  have  made  constant  use  of 
Thailand  to  oppose  that  latter's  neighbouring  countries.  And  right  now 
Thailand  is  allowing  China  to  use  its  territory  to  sustain  Pol  Pot's  rump  troops 

;and  undermine  the  Kampuchean  people's  rebirth. 

Second,  the  fact  that  Southeast  Asia  is  also  the  part  of  the  world  where  the 
■earliest,  fiereestand  most  persevering  anti-imperialist  movements  in  the  world 
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erupted,  struggling  for  independence  and  freedom.  Such  movements  emerged 
throughout  Southeast  Asia,  at  times  simultaneously  (as  in  Vietnam  and  In- 
donesia in  August  1945).  With  high  tides  and  smouldering  phases  these 
movements  have  grown  continuously  so  that  the  imperialist  forces  have  had  to 
tread  on  hot  coals  throughout  this  region. 

Third,  the  fact  that  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  between  the  earnest  peace 
and  independence-loving  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  on  the  one  hand  and  the  im- 
perialist forces  and  Chinese  expansionism  on  the  other,  has  not  only  a  con- 
siderable impact  within  the  region  but  also  an  international  dimension  and  an 
epoch-making  significance. 

The  victory  of  the  national  liberation  movement  in  a  succession  of 
Southeast  Asian  countries  has  seriously  weakened  many  imperialist  states, 
leading  to  the  collapse  of  the  whole  of  their  colonial  system.  America's  heavy 
defeat  in  its  war  of  aggression  against  Vietnam  has  ushered  in  the  "post- 
Vietnam  era,"  contributing  to  the  emergence  of  sizable  changes  in  the  global 
and  regional  balance  of  forces.  China's  defeat  in  its  1979  aggression  is  not 
merely  the  most  recent  and  piteous  failure  of  Chinese  expansionism  in  a  coun- 
try of  Southeast  Asia.  It  heralds  its  inevitable  failure  anywhere  else. 

Southeast  Asia  does  not  constantly  represent  a  centre  of  world  affairs.  But 
it  is  evident  that  developments  in  the  Southeast  Asian  region  have  always  con- 
tributed importantly  to  the  far-reaching  changes  in  the  international  scene. 
That  is  another  principal  characteristic  of  this  region.  The  Bandung  Con- 
ference bears  an  important  significance  in  so  far  as  it  expressed  for  the  first 
time  the  determination  of  developing  countries  to  preserve  and  defend  their 
national  independence  and  to  establish  and  strengthen  relations  of  friendship 
and  cooperation  among  themselves.  That  Conference  laid  out  a  groundwork 
for  the  conception  and  development  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  later  on. 

Another  obvious  fact  is  that  the  importance  of  our  region  within  interna- 
tional affairs  is  rising.  World  opinion  is  following  with  growing  interest  the 
struggle  of  the  peace  and  independence  forces  in  this  region.  Public  opinion  is 
watching  with  deep  concern  how  we  settle  the  problem  of  peace  and  stability  in 
the  region. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  peace  and  stability  in  this  region  one  cannot 
but  begin  by  considering  the  attitude  of  big  powers  vis-a-vis  this  zone.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  exist  many  different  evaluations  regarding  this  issue.  On 
the  strength  of  a  scientific  and  objective  analysis  we  can  reduce  the  distance 
that  remains  between  our  respective  assessments  and  move  toward  a  common 
outlook  on  peace  and  stability  in  the  region. 
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THE  PRESENT  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  BIG  POWERS 

In  this  paper  most  of  the  analysis  is  concentrated  on  the  attitudes  of  the 
United  States,  Japan,  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Other  countries  such  as 
France,  Britain  and  the  Netherlands,  will  only  be  briefly  mentioned. 


On  the  United  States'  Attitude 

The  United  States  has  long  shown  a  high  concern  for  Southeast  Asia.  At 
the  close  of  the  Second  World  War  the  United  States  took  advantage  of  the 
decline  of  allied  imperialist  countries  and  stepped  into  this  region,  progressive- 
ly ousting  the  former  and  imposing  neo-colonialism  there.  But  the  United 
States  met  with  fierce  opposition  from  national  independence  movements  in 
the  area. 

The  American  defeat  in  the  war  of  aggression  against  Vietnam  has  ac- 
celerated America's  decline.  The  balance  of  forces  between  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  between  America  on  the  one  hand  and  Japan  and  Western 
Europe  on  the  other,  is  shifting  to  the  detriment  of  the  United  States.  Follow- 
ing its  defeat  in  Vietnam  the  United  States  was  forced  to  withdraw  its  troops 
from  the  Southeast  Asian  continent. 

In  the  "post- Vietnam  era"  Southeast  Asia  is  no  longer  a  top  priority  in 
American  foreign  policy.  In  spite  of  its  position  of  weakness  and  even  though 
faced  simultaneously  with  many  important  thorny  problems  in  other  areas  of 
the  world,  America  still  nurtures  the  intention  to  maintain  and  restore  its  in- 
fluence in  the  region. 

In  furtherance  of  this  design  America's  ploy  consists  in  restricting  its  own 
involvement  and  acting  by  proxy.  The  United  States  steps  up  its  collusion  with 
the  Beijing  ruling  circles.  Similarly  with  Japan  by  reinforcing  its  military 
alliance  and  advocating  a  "sharing  of  responsibilities"  with  that  country. 

Or  with  the  ASEAN  countries  by  strengthening  its  political  and  economic 
'  relations  with  this  organization,  contributing  to  the  arming  of  these  countries, 
attempting  to  tie  in  ASEAN  with  the  United  States  "strategy  for  Asia  and  the 
Pacific."  As  a  part  of  this  manoeuvering  America  is  maintaining  an  an- 
tagonistic stance  towards  the  three  Indochinese  countries,  continuing  its  policy 
aimed  at  coercing,  encircling  and  weakening  the  latter  and  persisting  in  its  sup- 
port of  the  forces  opposed  to  the  Heng  Samrin  administration  in  Kampuchea. 


Such  acts  are  unrealistic  and  shortsighted.  They  maintain  instability  in 
Southeast  Asia,  fail  to  yield  the  results  hoped  for  by  the  United  States  while  ex- 
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acting  a  price  from  the  latter.  Both  China  and  Japan  are  taking  advantage  of 
America's  designs  to  expand  further  their  sphere  of  influence  in  this  region. 
Within  the  ASEAN  countries  the  United  States  tactics  are  not  fully  accepted 
by  some  circles,  or  partly  accepted  for  the  sake  of  the  latter's  own  interests. 

In  the  course  of  its  evolution  United  States  policy  vis-a-vis  Southeast  Asia 
increasingly  betrays  numerous  contradictions.  The  fact  that  America  persists 
in  viewing  the  Japanese  -  American  relations  as  "the  cornerstone  in  America's 
foreign  policy  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific."  actively  assisting  in  the  rearming  of 
Japan  is  a  source  of  preoccupation  for  nearly  all  Southeast  Asian  countries. 
Moreover  the  conflict  of  economic  interests  between  America  and  Japan  is 
deepening  and  surfaces  fairly  obviously  in  this  region.  The  concept  of  a 
"Pacific  Economic  Community"  among  some  American  business  and  political 
circles  is  far  removed  from  the  notion  of  a  "Pacific  Economic  Community"  as 
long  advocated  by  many  business  circles  in  Japan  wherein  the  latter  is  to  keep 
the  essential  not  to  say  outright  the  leading  role. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States'  policy  of  strengthened  collusion  with 
China  constitutes  a  double-edged  knife  when  applied  to  the  Southeast  Asian 
region.  Many  circles  in  Southeast  Asia  consider  that  America's  assistance  to 
China  in  the  execution  of  the  "four  modernizations"  programme  can  only 
stimulate  further  China's  expansionist  ambitions,  primarily  in  this  region. 
Many  a  member  of  ASEAN  also  worry  lest  the  modern  equipment  and 
technology  conceded  by  the  United  States  to  China  should  eventually  go  to 
reinforce  the  pro-Maoist  armed  forces  still  operating  in  several  parts  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Reality  has  proved  that  America  is  no  reliable  mainstay  for  the  pro- 
pounders  of  confrontation  in  this  region.  If  it  persists  in  pursuing  such  a 
policy,  America  is  doomed  to  fail  again  and  to  grow  ever  weaker.  This  not  on- 
ly impairs  America's  interests  themselves  but  will  moreover  lead  to  a  new 
danger  for  the  Southeast  Asian  nation  in  view  of  an  expanded  sphere  of  in- 
fluence for  China  as  well  as  the  restoration  of  Japanese  militarism.  In  all 
evidence  such  an  eventuality  would  not  be  welcome  either  for  you  or  for  us. 

The  time  has  come  for  America  to  try  and  find  a  new  framework  for  its 
relations  with  the  countries  of  this  region  as  well  as  for  its  relations  with  other 
forces  involved  therein. 


Japan's  Attitude 

Since  long  Japan  has  harboured  many  great  ambitions  towards  Southeast 
Asia,  its  intention  being  to  place  the  whole  area  under  its  tight  control. 
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During  the  Second  World  War,  the  fascist  Japanese  army  occupied  several 
Southeast  Asian  countries,  committing  a  great  number  of  crimes.  Together 
with  the  implementation  of  the  "Greater  Eastern  Asia  co-prosperity  sphere" 
programme  this  has  left  behind  a  host  of  gloomy  memories 

Since  after  the  Second  World  War,  Japan  has  not  yet  renounced  its  former 
ambitions  but  rather  re-oriented  them  more  towards  economic  expansion.  The 
large-scale  wars  waged  by  the  United  States  on  the  Asian  continent  have  of- 
fered the  Japanese  capitalist  conglomerates  an  extremely  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  enlarge  their  sphere  of  influence  in  Southeast  Asia.  Today  close 
economic  ties  are  effectively  binding  the  ASEAN  countries  to  Japan,  pro- 
viding Japanese  capitalist  corporations  with  a  position  never  before  available 
to  Western  European  states,  even  at  the  time  when  many  nations  in  the  region 
were  still  under  colonialist  domination.  As  a  matter  of  fact  ASEAN  trade  finds 
itself  in  a  disadvantageous  position  compared  with  Japan.1  Many  a  Japanese 
economist  contend  that  an  economic  depression  breaking  out  in  Japan  first 
would  bring  about  a  drastic  fall  in  the  ASEAN  countries'  exports  and  im- 
mediately drive  them  into  recession. 

Japan's  consistent  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  is  to  keep  on  improving  its  rela- 
tions with  ASEAN,  tending  to  make  them  increasingly  statutory  (Japan  has  on 
several  occasions  acted  as  a  spokesman  for  ASEAN  at  the  summit  conferences 
of  the  seven  most  developed  capitalist  states).  Japan's  collusion  with  America 
and  China  in  Southeast  Asia  is  to  the  detriment  of  peace  and  stability  in  that 
region;  it  is  however  in  contradiction  with  Japan's  fundamental  and  long-term 
economic  interests  which  call  for  a  peaceful  and  stable  Southeast  Asia.  Regar- 
ding the  Indochinese  countries,  Japan  endorsed  the  antagonistic  attitude  of 
China  and  the  United  States,  taking  part  in  these  countries'  coercive  measures 
(for  example,  it  also  suspended  its  economic  assistance  to  Vietnam)  while  con- 
veying sympathy  with  the  forces  opposing  the  Heng  Samrin  regime  in  Kam- 
puchea. 

However  in  carrying  out  its  policy  vis-a-vis  Southeast  Asia,  Japan  is 
stumbling  on  numerous  limitations  and  obstacles  and  betraying  ever  growing 
contradiction.  In  particular  Japan's  policy  towards  Southeast  Asia  in  general 
and  the  ASEAN  countries  in  particular,  still  depends  first  of  all  on  its  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  China.  In  dealing  with  several  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries, besides  the  legacies  of  history  Japan  has  often  been  accused  of  having 
resorted  to  neo-colonialist  practises.  As  a  result  the  "Fukuda  Doctrine" 

'ASEAN  accounts  for  a  mere  approximate  10.7  per  cent  or  the  overall  Japanese  exports  and 

ASF  am  'mPOrtS  Whi'e  Japan  accounts  for  approximately  28.8  per  cent  of  the  overall 

ocArN  exports  and  22.9  per  cent  for  imports.  Mainichi  Daily  News,  30  September  1983) 
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and  other  similar  large-scale  aid  programmes  sponsored  by  Japan  have  proved 
unattractive.  It  should  be  stressed  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Japan  is  bent  on 
playing  a  more  important  military  role  —  commensurate  with  its  economic 
might  —  increasing  the  military  budget  and  stepping  up  the  rearming  of  Japan, 
considerable  suspicions  as  to  the  latter's  designs  are  being  roused  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Many  circles  in  this  region  are  increasingly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  trend 
toward  the  militarization  of  Japan  has  created  a  potential  threat  to  Southeast 
Asia. 


The  Attitudes  of  Other  Major  Developed  Countries 

Of  these  one  should  mention  first  of  all  France,  Britain  and  the 
Netherlands,  former  colonial  powers  in  Southeast  Asia.  Right  after  the  Second 
World  War  these  powers  attempted  to  restore  their  former  domination  but 
were  countered  by  vigorous  liberation  movements  and  had  to  resign 
themselves  to  defeat. 

From  the  1960s  to  the  present  day  Western  European  imperialist  powers 
have  been  gradually  trying  to  reassert  their  presence  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  to 
dispute  America's  and  Japan's  market  and  influence  there  ...  This  is 
manifested  in  the  European  Economic  community's  systematic  efforts  to  con- 
stantly improve  its  relations  with  ASEAN,  and  in  its  intention,  similar  to 
Japan's  to  gradually  make  them  statutory.  However  in  the  pursuance  of  these 
goals  the  EEC  has  not  met  with  easy  and  favourable  conditions.  With  its  still 
modest  investments  in  Southeast  Asia  the  EEC  does  not  yet  rank  as  ASEAN's 
top  trade  partner. 

At  present  one  observes  a  tendency  among  a  number  of  major  developed 
capitalist  countries  (especially  France  and  Australia)  to  gradually  dissociate 
themselves  from  the  "policy  of  confrontation"  pursued  by  the  United  States 
and  China  in  Southeast  Asia.  Why  should  this  happen?  These  countries  of 
course  do  not  like  socialist  regimes  and  also  wish  to  contain  communism  in  its 
spreading  influence.  But  on  the  other  hand  they  would  like  to  restore  their 
presence  in  this  region.  They  are  clearly  aware  that  the  policy  of  confronta- 
tion, which  undermines  peace  and  stability,  impairs  their  interests  and  they 
also  realize  the  impasse  to  which  this  policy  is  increasingly  leading.  As  a  conse- 
quence these  countries  are  one  by  one  readjusting  their  relations  with  Vietnam 
and  the  other  Indochinese  states  and  at  the  same  time  fostering  the  promotion 
of  a  trend  towards  dialogue  within  Southeast  Asia. 
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China's  Attitude 


The  Beijing  ruling  circles  always  take  care  to  camouflage  their  foreign 
policy.  Yet  they  have  failed  in  concealing  their  ambitions  over  Southeast  Asia, 
the  main  direction  and  target  of  Chinese  expansionism. 

Their  strategy  vis-a-vis  Southeast  Asia  consists  in  subjugating  the  countries 
of  this  region  to  pave  the  way  for  the  imposition  of  their  hegemony  on  the 
whole  Asian  continent  and  the  world.  In  pursuit  of  this  strategy  they  are 
prepared  to  seek  any  alliance  or  whatsoever  provided  that  the  latter  serve  their 
specific  interests  at  given  periods  of  time. 

From  the  mid-twentieth  century  to  the  present  day  a  collusion  between 
China  and  the  imperialist  forces  has  gradually  been  cemented,  bringing  about 
complex  developments  in  the  Southeast  Asian  situation. 

In  the  fifties  China  used  to  advocate  siding  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
socialist  community  with  the  slogan  "leaning  outright  on  one  side."  At  that 
time  parallel  with  vigorously  anti-imperialist  language  there  appeared  a 
tendency  to  negotiate  and  compromise  with  imperialism.  China  took  advan- 
tage of  the  Geneva  Conferences  on  Korea  and  Indochina  to  enhance  its  inter- 
national position.  It  approved  the  long-term  partitioning  of  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam. It  exploited  the  Bandung  Conference  so  as  to  find  for  itself  an  outstan- 
ding position  within  the  Third  World. 

In  the  sixties  China  spoke  of  "opposing  both  superpowers"  and  upheld  a 
pretence  of  anti-Americanism.  It  supported  the  Vietnamese  people's  anti- 
American  resistance  war  but  its  true  purpose  all  the  while  was  to  "fight  the 
Americans  down  to  the  last  Vietnamese"  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  Indochinese  countries  to  create  a  safety  belt  to  the  South  of  China 
In  reality  it  avoided  any  direct  confrontation  with  America.  In  the  mid-sixties 
while  the  United  States  was  conducting  and  extending  its  air  and  naval  war  of 
destruction  against  the  whole  of  Northern  Vietnam,  Mao  Ze  Dong  uttered  the 
famed  formula:  "Leave  me  be,  I  shall  leave  thee  be,"  towards  other  countries 
in  Southeast  Asia,  in  the  sixties.  China  stepped  up  its  involvement  in  their  in- 
ternal affairs,  encouraging  the  pro-Maoist  political  and  armed  forces  in  their 
opposition  to  several  administrations  in  the  region  while  at  the  same  time 
strengthening  the  basis  for  its  deeper  penetration  later  on. 

In  the  seventies  the  collusion  between  China  and  the  United  States  became 

fn  ,Q7C;  V18,°rOUSly  °Pening  Wkh  Kissinger's  visit  ">  Beijing  in  1971  and  Nixon's 
in  1V72  and  materializing  in  the  "Shanghai  Joint  Communique."  By  the  time  of 
(Deng  X.ao  Ping's  visit  to  Washington  in  late  1978,  the  Sino-American  collu- 
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sion  had  made  considerable  headway.  The  Taiwan  issue  in  fact  never  impeded 
the  strengthening  of  this  collusion.  From  those  years  onwards  the  American 
military  circles  no  longer  showed  too  great  a  reluctance  to  consider 
establishing  strategic  relations  and  even  a  strategic  cooperation  with  China. 
During  that  period  the  spearhead  of  China's  criticism  was  more  strongly 
directed  at  the  Soviet  Union.  With  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  China  tried 
to  win  them  over,  noticeably  improving  its  relations  with  several  of  them  at  the 
same  time  it  maintained  its  close  ties  with  the  Maoist  forces  in  the  region. 

With  regard  to  the  Indochinese  countries  China's  policy  took  a  decisive 
turn.  The  1972  "Shanghai  Joint  Communique"  is  in  fact  a  deal  concluded  be- 
tween China  and  the  United  States- on  the  back  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  From 
1973  on  China  cut  off  its  military  aid  to  Vietnam.  In  January  1974  China 
seized  the  Paracels  archipelago  belonging  to  Vietnam.  That  was  an  extremely 
serious  event  in  the  history  of  their  bilateral  relations.  That  also  provided  the 
most  obvious  sign  of  China's  expansionist  mentality.  In  1975  it  failed  in  its 
design  to  slow  down  and  prevent  the  liberation  of  Saigon.  From  the  very 
month  of  May  1975  that  is  after  the  whole  South  of  Vietnam  had  just  been 
liberated  the  Pol  Pot  clique  conducted  several  raids  into  many  Vietnamese 
areas  along  the  Southwestern  border.  The  war  there  represented  in  fact  a  war 
waged  by  China  against  Vietnam  by  proxy.  By  February  1979,  China  sent 
600,000  troops  to  invade  Vietnam. 

Recently  China  has  readjusted  its  relations  with  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  concurrently  attempted  to  regain  an  outstanding  role 
within  the  Third  World.  China  is  prepared  to  improve  its  relations  with  all 
countries  in  the  world,  except  Vietnam. 

A  striking  feature  of  China's  policy  vis-a-vis  Southeast  Asia  during  that 
period  has  been  to  provoke  and  aggravate  divisions  and  divergences  between 
the  Indochinese  and  the  ASEAN  countries,  setting  the  latter  against  the 
former.  Beijing  has  turned  out  to  be  the  fiercest  opponent  to  dialogue  between 
these  two  groups  of  countries.  It  is  also  always  dissatisfied  with  any  sign 
of  detente  that  may  appear  in  the  relations  between  these  two  groups.  But  how 
could  one  conceive  of  a  truly  peaceful  and  stable  Southeast  Asia  without  a 
growing  improvement  in  the  relations  between  the  Indochinese  and  the 
ASEAN  countries? 

With  respect  to  the  Indochinese  countries  China's  policy  still  consists  in 
trying  to  isolate  and  weaken  them  so  as  to  liquidate  their  revolutionary  gains 
and  throw  these  three  states  into  permanent  dependence  on  China.  Beijing 
ruling  circles  still  do  their  utmost  to  sustain  Pol  Pot's  rump  troops  as  an  essen- 
tial instrument  of  that  policy.  In  short  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  the  Beijing  ruling  circles  have  repeatedly  switched  allies  at 
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various  points  of  time.  Now  as  before  they  still  view  the  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries as  both  a  target  for  their  expansion  and  a  tool  in  the  service  of  their  global 
strategy. 

Imperialist  forces  may  come  and  go  in  Southeast  Asia  but  China  with  its 
population  of  over  a  billion  still  remains  inescapably  there  right  close  to  this 
region.  As  to  China's  policy  vis-a-vis  our  region  we  always  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  following  three  factors: 

1.  China  is  the  only  country  to  harbour  vast  ambitions  over  the  territory, 
air  space  and  territorial  waters  not  simply  of  Vietnam  but  of  many  other 
Southeast  Asian  nations.  China  truly  wants  to  wrest  a  monopoly  on  the 
eastern  sea.  Which  other  country  is  beset  like  China  by  a  host  of  border 
disputes  with  most  of  its  neighbour  countries? 

2.  China  pursues  an  extremely  selfish  foreign  policy,  prepared  to  turn 
about  quite  easily  switching  friends  and  foes  faster  than  one  changes  clothes. 

It  constantly  resorts  to  the  ploy  of  siding  with  one  to  oppose  the  other  and 
vice  versa.  In  all  cases  however  China  will  never  let  anyone  be  but  will  always 
try  to  oppose  him  and  do  harm. 

3.  China  does  not  merely  have  at  its  disposal  an  ideology  heavily  imbued 
deep  to  the  core  with  expansionism  i.e.  Maoism;  it  has  tools  and  means  to 
materialize  this  ideology  in  Southeast  Asia.  Besides  the  Maoist  political  and 
armed  forces  still  operating  here  and  there  throughout  the  region  one  has  to 
take  into  account  the  twenty  or  so  million  Chinese  nationals  in  this  region,  the 
majority  of  whom  still  maintain  many  close  ties  with  mainland  China.  Which 
other  country  has  greater  possibilities  to  exert  an  impact  on  the  internal  affairs 
of  Southeast  Asian  countries  than  China? 

China  is  readjusting  its  foreign  relations.  How  this  readjustment  will  affect 
our  region  is  a  question  which  requires  further  examination.  Anyhow  one  fact 
is  already  clear.  The  reality  of  two  thousand  years  of  history  has  proved  that 
Chinese  expansionism  constitutes  a  constant,  direct  and  definitely  long-term 
danger  for  Southeast  Asia. 


The  Soviet  Union's  Attitude 

After  the  Second  World  War,  the  Soviet  Union's  concern  for  Southeast 
Asia  has  manifested  itself  in  its  active  support  for  the  revolutionary  and  libera- 
tion movements  in  this  region.  The  present  all-round  ties  of  friendship  and 
cooperation  established  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  Indochinese  countries 
take  their  source  in  their  ideological  links  and  their  consensus  on  the  foreign 
policy  line:  in  no  way  are  they  directed  against  any  third  country. 
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Of  all  the  big  powers  the  Soviet  Union  is.  the  only  one  never  to  have  had  any 
territorial  ambition  over,  armed  conflict  or  historical  litigations  with  any 
Southeast  Asian  nation.  The  Soviet  Union's  policy  vis-a-vis  this  region  stems 
from  its  global  strategy.  The  Soviet  Union  needs  peace  in  Europe  and 
throughout  the  world  in  order  to  build  communism  while  also  discharging  its 
internationalist  obligation  toward  the  national  independence  movements.  It 
wages  an  active  struggle  for  the  implementation  of  the  principles  of  peaceful 
coexistence  between  countries  with  different  social  systems.  It  needs  peace  and 
stability  in  Southeast  Asia.  Any  attempt  to  undermine  peace,  stability  and  the 
equilibrium  in  this  region  compels  the  Soviet  Union  to  respond  for  the  sake  of 
its  allies,  its  friends  and  its  own  sake.  The  Soviet  Union  always  views  world 
peace  as  indivisible.  And  if  peace  and  stability  in  Southeast  Asia  are  being 
undermined,  the  Soviet  State  cannot  remain  uncommitted  for  it  is  in  its  nature 
to  oppose  war  and  it  has  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  extinguish  the  hotbeds 
of  war  and  keep  its  commitments  to  its  allies.  Evidently  such  an  eventuality  is 
not  looked  forward  to  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  it  would  affect  to  one  extent  or 
another  its  construction  endeavour. 

Stemming  from  this  strategic  imperative  the  Soviet  Union  pursues  a  consis- 
tent policy  towards  Southeast  Asia. 

Since  1974,  it  has  expressed  support  for  the  ZOPFAN  position  of  the 
ASEAN  countries.  From  the  seventies  it  has  attached  growing  interest  to 
establishing  friendly  relations  with  all  countries  in  this  region,  wishing  to  in- 
crease its  trade  with  the  ASEAN  states  and  being  prepared  to  engage  in 
economic  cooperation  with  the  latter  and  provide  them  with  economic  aid. 
But  these  relations  do  not  evolve  quite  favourably  due  to  definite  obstruction 
on  the  part  of  big  powers,  in  the  first  place  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  a 
few  lingering  suspicions  regarding  the  Soviet  Union's  designs  over  the  region. 

Of  late  China  and  the  imperialist  forces,  particularly  the  United  States, 
have  launched  several  propaganda  campaigns  round  the  so-called  "expansion 
of  Soviet  influence  in  Southeast  Asia,"  "strengthening  of  Soviet  military 
power"  there  and  round  the  use  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  Cam  Ranh  base 
in  Vietnam.  Many  military  circles  in  the  United  States  have  intentionally  raised 
an  outcry  over  "the  Soviet  deployment  of  SS-20  missiles  in  the  far  eastern  part 
of  its  territory,"  pretending  that  the  scope  of  these  missiles  reaches  out  to 
some  ASEAN  countries. 

Being  a  national  assembly  representatives  for  Phu  Khanh  province  which 
encompasses  Cam  Ranh  Bay  I  can  assure  you  that  "Cam  Ranh  is  not  a  Soviet 
military  base"  and  that  "the  Soviet  Union  has  no  military  base  in  Vietnam." 
The  imperialist  forces  are  playing  up  the  "Soviet  military  threat"  in  Southeast 
Asia  to  find  a  further  pretext  to  step  up  their  arms  race.  China  is  playing  it  up 
to  goad  the  ASEAN  countries  and  camouflage  its  own  expansionist  designs. 
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A  FEW  NECESSARY  CONCLUSIONS 

From  this  analysis  of  the  respective  attitudes  of  the  big  powers  we  find  it 
necessary  to  draw  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Even  though  the  strategies  respectively  carried  out  by  the  imperialist 
forces  and  China  vis-a-vis  Southeast  Asia  differ  as  to  their  contents,  im- 
peratives and  extents,  they  share  a  common  denominator  which  consists  in 
considering  all  Southeast  Asian  countries  as  both  a  target  for  their  penetration 
and  expansion  and  a  tool  for  the  realization  and  enlargement  thereof. 

2.  Given  the  differences  in  the  strategic  imperatives  relations  among  the 
above  mentioned  forces  have  evolved  in  a  fairly  complex  fashion  in  Southeast 
Asia,  at  times  they  will  step  up  their  mutual  collusion,  at  others  they  will  op- 
pose one  another. 

But  Chinese  expansionist  and  hegemonist  policy  still  constitutes  the  most 
permanent  direct,  long-term  and  dangerous  threat  to  Southeast  Asia  while 
Japanese  militarism  —  whose  restoration  is  under  way  —  represents  a  latent 
danger  for  this  region. 

3.  In  spite  of  clear  differences  between  the  Southeast  Asian  strategies  of  the 
imperialist  forces  and  of  China  at  various  periods  of  time,  these  strategies  have 
found  a  ground  of  convergence:  maintaining  tension  in  Southeast  Asia, 
hampering  peace  and  stability  in  this  region,  provoking  confrontation  and 
discord  among  Southeast  Asian  nations  with  a  view  to  eventually  weakening 
all  of  us. 

4.  The  Southeast  Asian  strategies  of  the  imperialist  forces  and  of  China 
have  caused  to  the  countries  in  the  region  a  succession  of  difficulties  in  their 
onward  march.  On  the  other  hand  they  have  also  betrayed  many  weaknesses, 
limitations  and  contradictions.  All  these  strategies  have  met  with  failure. 
United  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  are  fully  capable  of  defeating  any 
strategy  directed  against  peace,  national  independence  and  sovereignty,  securi- 
ty and  stability  in  the  region. 

The  above-mentioned  strategies  have  a  definite  impact  on  the  overall  situa- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia.  They  do  not  however  constitute  the  most  decisive  fac- 
tor. 

The  most  decisive  factor  lies  in  the  joint  endeavours  of  the  countries  in.the 
region.  Peace  and  stability  are  an  earnest  aspiration  shared  by  all  countries  in 
this  region.  Each  of  our  countries  longs  for  peace  and  stability  so  as  to  map 
out  and  implement  a  development  strategy  most  adapted  to  its  conditions. 

An  imperative  need  that  poses  itself  to  us  is  to  achieve  strategic  coordina- 
tion among  ourselves  for  the  genuine  interests  of  each  respective  country  as 
well  as  of  the  whole  region. 


Southeast  Asia: 
Confrontation  or  Cooperation? 


HOANG  Nguyen 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA:  AN  ENTITY 

The  geographical  denomination  "Southeast  Asia"  dates  back  to  the 
Second  World  War.  At  that  time,  however,  its  use  was  purely  military,  de- 
noting a  zone  lying  outside  the  Allied  commands  for  India,  for  China  or  for 
the  Pacific. 

Since  that  time,  research  done  in  different  sciences,  geography,  anthro- 
pology, ethnology,  linguistics,  archaeology,  history,  political  science,  etc.  has 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  that  there  really  exists  a  Southeast  Asia  entity, 
that  it  is  not  simply  an  area  lying  between  China  and  India  consisting  of  dis- 
jointed parts,  some  belonging  to  the  Chinese  system  and  the  others  to  the  In- 
dian one. 

Southeast  Asians,  whether  living  on  the  mainland  or  on  islands,  for  millen- 
nia now,  have  had  many  things  in  common  that  are  different  from  those  of 
other  regions  of  the  world:  They  grow  rice,  live  on  stilted  houses,  engage  in 
both  forestry  and  fishery,  and  build  boats  for  travelling  on  rivers  and  on  the 
sea.  The  sea  here  is  of  the  Mediterranean  type:  it  does  not  divide  but  rather 
join  mainland  Southeast  Asia  and  island  Southeast  Asia,  for  sea  currents  and 
monsoons  facilitate  trade  and  intercourses  between  different  parts  of  the 
region.  The  heat  from  the  tropical  sun  and  the  humidity  created  by  monsoons 
made  it  possible  for  the  rice  plants  to  grow  in  Southeast  Asia  in  very  early 
times,  maybe  dating  back  to  the  year  6500  B.C.,  in  an  area  consisting  of 
eastern  India,  eastern  Burma,  Thailand  and  northern  Indochina,  as  already 
proved  by  archaeologists.  Anthropologists  and  linguists  have  also  found  com- 
mon foundations  in  these  fields  between  ethnic  groups  living  in  different  parts 
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of  Southeast  Asia.  For  instance,  in  their  languages,  there  are  surprising 
similarities  in  terms  concerning  agriculture,  rivers  or  seas. 

Southeast  Asians  have  had  mutual  relations  since  the  prehistoric  time.  The 
Kalanay  pottery  in  the  Philippines  bears  those  features  so  typical  of  the  Sa 
huynh  pottery  in  Vietnam  that  American  archaeologist  Solheim  created  the 
term  "Sa  huynh  Kalanay  pottery  tradition."  The  well-known  Dongson  bronze 
drums  have  been  found  not  only  in  Vietnam  but  also  in  Thailand,  in  Indonesia 
and  in  Malaysia  and  the  distribution  of  these  bronze  drums  coincides  with  that 
of  agricultural  ceremonies.  The  similarity  in  festivities  and  fold  games  proves 
at  the  same  time  a  common  origin  in  culture  or  patterns  of  behaviour,  and  a 
diversified  intercourse.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  aboriginal  culture  that 
Southeast  Asians  absorbed  the  influence  of  Indian  and  Chinese  cultures  some 
centuries  Before  Christ.  In  general,  the  Indian  culture  penetrated  Southeast 
Asia  a  little  earlier  and  mainly  by  peaceful  means,  through  trade  and  religious 
missions. 

By  then,  in  Southeast  Asia  there  had  emerged  a  series  of  Kingdoms  that  at 
times  were  called  "Indianized"  Kingdoms;  but  a  deep  look  will  discover  that 
while  in  terms  of  social  organization  and  institutions,  an  imitation  of  the  In- 
dian type  could  be  found,  in  many  domains  of  their  material  and  spiritual  life, 
citizens  of  these  Kingdoms  maintained  their  old  customs.  Australian  re- 
searcher Milton  Osborne  remarked  that  even  the  most  typical  feature  of  the 
Indian  social  organization  -  the  caste  system  -  was  not  found  in  those 
Kingdoms. 

Similarly,  Vietnam  was  then  under  Chinese  domination,  which  means 
China  had  introduced  its  culture  into  Vietnam  by  way  of  coercion.  But  Viet- 
nam's attitude  was  one  of  both  acceptance  and  opposition  at  the  same  time 
--  accepting  good  points  to  enrich  its  own  and  opposing  the  assimilation  that 
China  wanted  to  realize.  The  revolts  put  up  by  the  Trung  Sisters  and  by  Mme 
Trieu  were  ones  of  political  and  cultural  opposition.  More  typical  was  the 
revolt  put  up  by  Ly  Bi  in  the  6th  century  which  culminated  in  a  temporary  suc- 
cess and  the  founding  of  the  state  of  Van  Xuan.  This  and  later  official  names 
of  the  country  -  Dai  Co  Viet,  Dai  Viet,  Dai  Nam,  Viet  Nam  -  alone  point  to  a 
difference  from  China:  China  named  the  country  Chin,  Han,  T'ang,  Sung 
Yuan,  Ming,  Ching,  i.e.  names  of  reigning  families;  Viet  Nam's'official  names 
were  associated  with  the  land  and  the  entire  people. 

Along  with  historical  developments,  the  Southeast  Asian  peoples  have 
gradually  asserted  their  identities.  Borobudur  and  then  Prambanan  in  Java 
Angkor  m  the  Tonlesap  area,  Pagan  in  Burma,  these  great  architecture^ 
achievements  demonstrate  the  original  talents  of  Southeast  Asians,  both  on 
the  mainland  and  on  the  islands,  who  although  subject  to  Indian  influence  still 
maintained  something  very  typical  of  their  own.  In  the  10th  century  which 
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coincides  with  the  time  of  the  Angkor  Kingdom,  the  Vietnamese  in  the  north- 
ern delta  and  in  northern  central  Vietnam  opened  a  new  page  in  their  history, 
regaining  independence  after  one  thousand  years  of  Chinese  domination;  this 
was  an  assertion  of  national  identity  at  a  very  high  level. 

Not  only  Vietnam  but  many  other  Southeast  Asian  countries  have  been 
victims  of  Chinese  expansionism  and  hegemonism  for  centuries.  By  the  13th 
century,  many  Southeast  Asian  nations  became  victims  of  the  Yuan  aggressors 
rushing  from  China  to  the  south.  They  destroyed  Pagan  of  Burma,  three  times 
invaded  Vietnam,  sending  war-boats  to  the  Kingdom  of  Singasari  on  Java  is- 
land to  invade  it.  It  was  their  defeat  in  Vietnam  that  ended  the  Yuans'  march 
to  Southeast  Asia,  bringing  about  for  the  whole  region  a  period  of  stability 
lasting  centuries  afterwards. 

With  the  invasion  by  the  Yuans,  we  understand  better  the  attraction  of 
Southeast  Asia  for  outside  forces.  If  before,  the  Chinese  courts  had  only  estab- 
lished their  hegemony  by  giving  protection  to  a  Kingdom  of  Srivijaya  well- 
known  for  its  sea  navigation  so  that  Srivijaya  could  do  trade  in  this  region,  and 
by  forcing  all  Southeast  Asian  countries  to  pay  tributes  to  the  celestial  Court, 
by  the  13th  century,  when  China  itself  had  developed  a  certain  sea-going  force, 
they  immediately  thought  of  getting  direct  control  of  the  resources  of  South- 
east Asian  countries,  including  island  countries,  especially  their  abundant 
spices. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  WEST  AND  CHINA 

Spices  were  also  the  coveted  targets  of  the  Western  European  capitalist 
countries  --  Portugal,  Spain,  and  then  Holland,  Britain,  France  right  from  the 
16th  century.  They  first  came  to  island  Southeast  Asia  and  then  to  mainland 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  island  areas,  they  began  to  establish  trade  stations  along  the  coastal  lines 
to  purchase  spices  and  carry  home.  Later,  during  the  19th  century,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  capitalism,  these  countries  switched  their  attention  to  the  exploi- 
tation of  natural  resources:  tin,  rubber,  and  a  number  of  industrial  crops,  in 
both  island  Southeast  Asia  and  mainland  Southeast  Asia.  Roads  and  railways 
were  built  to  serve  the  exploitation  of  colonies.  By  means  of  repressive  meas- 
ures the  imposition  of  Western  rule  on  the  whole  Southeast  Asian  territory 
would  be  considered  accomplished  by  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century.  Ex- 
cept for  Thailand  which  maintained  official  independence  but  subject  to  in- 
equal  treaties,  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  became  colonies  of  Western  capitalist 
countries. 

The  presence  of  Western  capitalist  countries  in  Southeast  Asia,  especially 
from  the  19th  century  onward,  brought  about  many  changes  in  societies  there; 
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in  their  economies  which  remained  basically  agricultural,  there  began  to 
emerge  a  number  of  industries,  a  form  of  market  economy  and  new  social- 
strata  and  classes. 

With  the  taking  in  of  Western  values  there  came  the  opposition  to  foreign- 
domination.  In  some  Southeast  Asian  countries,  the  peoples  under  the  domi- 
nation of  a  same  Western  power  helped  develop  a  national  sense  that  had  not 
existed  before.  The  struggle  against  the  colonialist  oppression,  exploitation  and 
repression  which  was  a  widespread  phenomenon  in  all  Southeast  Asian 
countries,  took  place  in  every  field,  economic,  cultural  and  social,  and 
included  armed  insurgencies. 

With  Southeast  Asia  taken  over  by  Western  powers  a  new  situation  ap- 
peared in  the  relationship  between  Southeast  Asian  countries:  all  relations  be- 
tween them  were  cut  off.  Their  economic  and  cultural  exchanges  of  past 
centuries  had  now  almost  ceased.  A  colonized  country  now  lived  mainly  with 
its  metropolitan  country.  In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Kampuchea  the- 
French  colonialists  sent  people  from  one  country  to  oppress  the  other  two, 
realizing  their  "devide  and  rule"  policy  in  order  to  dominate  the  three  nations 
or  French  Indochina  as  they  called  it.  However,  on  the  other  hand,  when  one 
of  the  three  peoples  rose  up  against  the  French,  they  could  find  coordination 
and  assistance  from  the  other  two.  This  happened  many  times  in  the  late  19th 
century  and  the  early  20th  century  and  is  a  precedent  for  the  mutual  coordi- 
nation and  support  between  the  three  countries  during  their  recent  resistance 
wars  against  the  French  and  Americans  and  the  present  resistance  against  the 
Chinese  expansionists  and  hegemonists. 

During  the  Second  World  War  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  fell  one  after 
another  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  fascists.  When  Japan  was  defeated 
Western  countries  attempted  to  restore  their  power  in  this  region  but  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  had  come  out  of  the  war  to  be  the  most 
powerful  country,  soon  succeeded  in  driving  other  imperialists'  influence  off 
the  region  and  establishing  its  influence  everywhere  including  Thailand  which 
was  once  under  the  British  influence. 

Independent  states  have  emerged  one  after  another  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Among  them  is  Brunei  which  became  the  latest  independent  state  on  Janu- 
ary 1 ,  1984.  In  the  case  of  Vietnam  and  Indonesia,  after  their  proclamation  of 
independence  in  August  1945  both  countries  had  to  take  up  arms  for  many 
years  to  safeguard  their  independence  against  the  imperialists'  attempt  to  come 
back. 

Together  with  regaining  their  national  independence  Southeast  Asian  na- 
tions have  restored  the  regional  sense  which  had  faded  out  through  centuries 
of  imperialist  domination. 
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This  has  been  first  proved  through  their  mutual  assistance  and  support  in 
their  struggle  against  the  imperialists  and  colonialists.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
three  Indochinese  nations  have  been  forging  their  solidarity  and  coordination 
in  their  struggle  against  their  common  enemies  --  the  French,  the  Americans 
and  now  the  Peking  rulers.  But  Indonesia's  and  Vietnam's  armed  struggles 
were  given  warm  sympathy  and  support  by  all  Southeast  Asian  peoples  and 
other  Asian  peoples  at  the  unforgettable  New  Delhi  Conference  in  March  1947. 
We,  Vietnamese,  are  very  happy  to  see  the  mutual  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  Vietnam  and  Indonesia  who  had  their  own  August  Revolutions  in 
1945  and  have  established  official  relations  for  decades. 

The  Southeast  Asian  nations'  solidarity  and  mutual  assistance  in  the  strug- 
gle against  imperialism  and  colonialism  have  overcome  every  ideological  ob- 
stacle. Everyone  knows  that  the  Vietnamese  people's  struggle  is  led  by  the 
Communists  and  the  Indonesian  people's  struggle,  by  the  nationalists.  This 
solidarity  and  assistance  was  an  important  factor  that  led  to  the  convening  of 
the  Afro-Asian  Bandung  Conference  in  Indonesia  and  the  emergence  of  the 
Ten  Bandung  Principles. 

Imperialist  forces,  especially  the  U.S.  imperialists  have  made  use  of  the 
"divide  and  rule"  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  in  an  attempt  to  sow  rifts  among 
the  countries  of  this  region.  They  put  up  the  anti-communist  signboard  in 
order  to  push  Southeast  Asian  countries  into  opposing  Vietnam  and  the  other 
Indochinese  countries.  In  September  1954  right  after  the  Geneva  agreements 
were  signed,  they  set  up  SEATO  with  its  headquarters  in  Bangkok.  Thailand, 
the  Philippines  and  Pakistan  were  lured  into  this  block.  Following  the 
Americans,  Thailand  sent  its  troops  and  civil  personnel  to  oppose  the  Viet- 
namese during  their  second  resistance  war.  From  Thai  air  fields  U.S.  war 
planes  came  to  bomb  Vietnam.  Several  other  places  in  Southeast  Asia  were 
also  used  by  the  Americans  as  supply  and  recreative  bases  for  U.S.  troops. 

For  40  years  Southeast  Asia  has  been  a  frequently  unstable  area,  where  the 
longest  and  bloodiest  imperialist  wars  took  place. 

In  many  Southeast  Asian  countries  there  is  also  disorder  within  the  na- 
tional boundery  caused  by  one  power  outside  the  region,  China.  Maoist 
groups  in  these  countries  are  so  influenced  and  even  led  by  Peking  that  they 
operate  according  to  China's  strategic  requirements  at  a  given  period  and 
cause  disorder  in  their  own  countries.  Most  notable  was  the  period  when  China 
changed  its  strategy  from  leaning  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  opposing  the 
Americans  to  opposing  both  superpowers  (in  fact  opposing  the  Soviet  Union) 
and  at  the  same  time  launching  the  cultural  revolution,  China  not  only  pro- 
voked border  conflicts  with  neighbouring  countries  such  as  Burma  and  India 
but  also  incited  Maoist  armed  forces  in  many  Southeast  Asian  countries  to  rise 
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up  against  the  local  authorities  with  the  slogan  "political  power  grows  out  of 
the  gun  barrel."  They  also  incited  the  ethnic  Chinese  living  in  those  countries 
to  "rebel"  as  a  pretext  for  Peking  to  put  forth  claims  to  local  government.  In 
Indonesia  even  a  coup  d'etat  took  place. 

When  the  United  States  of  America  was  forced  to  leave  Indochina  and 
remove  its  military  bases  from  mainland  Southeast  Asia  China  began  its  new 
shift  of  strategy  by  overtly  going  with  the  Americans  to  oppose  the  Soviet 
Union,  realizing  its  theory  of  "three  worlds."  China  also  made  public  its  op- 
position to  Vietnam,  alleging  that  Vietnam  goes  with  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
attempted  to  create  a  two-pronged  attacking  position  on  Vietnam  by  using  the 
Pol  Pot  regime  as  a  bridge-head  in  Kampuchea,  with  a  view  to  subjugating 
Vietnam  and  thus  opening  their  way  to  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  true  that  the 
Chinese  have  always  dreamt  of  controlling  Southeast  Asia.  Evidence:  they  have 
printed  maps  of  the  East  Sea  (South  China  Sea)  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China's  frontiers  covering  the  exclusive  economic  areas  of  Vietnam,  Malaysia, 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines.  They  sent  troops  to  capture  the  Paracels  of 
Vietnam  in  February  1974.  The  trick  of  "victimized  ethnic  Chinese"  was 
repeated  against  Vietnam  after  it  had  been  played  in  some  other  Southeast 
Asian  countries.  They  cut  off  all  assistance  to  Vietnam  and  called  home  their 
experts. 

But  like  in  many  previous  centuries  Vietnam  has  once  more  defeated 
Peking's  first  attempts.  Kampuchea  has  escaped  from  the  genocide.  Vietnam's 
security  has  been  freed  from  a  dangerous  threat  on  its  Southeast  border. 
Hegemonist  China's  intervention  in  Southeast  Asia  has  been  repelled. 

In  the  past  Peking  offered  assistance  to  Indonesia  ~  an  island  state  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  Vietnam  --  a  mainland  state,  so  that  from  these  stra- 
tegically important  positions  China  hoped  to  deploy  its  expansionist  and  he- 
gemonist policy  towards  Southeast  Asia.  But  Peking  has  been  defeated  in  both 
positions. 

Peking  has  however  perfidiously  created  a  crisis  by  sending  troops  to  at- 
tack Vietnam  in  February,  1979,  and  created  the  so-called  "Kampuchean 
problem."  In  this,  the  Sino-American  collusion  played  a  part.  A  tense  situa- 
tion --  in  fact  very  artificial  one  --  was  made  in  Southeast  Asia,  leading  to 
-  at  least  temporarily  after  1979  --  a  state  of  confrontation  between  ASEAN 
and  Indochinese  countries. 

A  factor  that  helped  the  Chinese  to  realize  this  came  from  their  under- 
standing of  how  to  capitalize  on  the  expansionist  ambitions  of  Thailand,  an 
ASEAN  "front-line"  state  bordering  on  Indochina. 

History  has  shown  that  Thailand  has  a  special  place  among  other  Southeast 
Asian  countries  on  the  mainland.  Since  its  formation  in  the  13th  century, 
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Thailand  has  been  the  only  country  in  Southeast  Asia  that  invaded  all  its 
neighbours  --  attacking  Burma  in  collusion  with  China  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  attacking  Burma  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  this  time 
in  collusion  with  Britain,  sending  troops  for  intervention  in  Vietnam  in  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries.  Laos  and  Kampuchea  have  been  its  main  objects  of 
expansion.  Through  centuries,  it  annexed  large  portions  of  territory  of  the  Lao 
and  Khmer  Kingdoms.  In  1238,  it  seized  Sukhothai  and  set  up  the  capital  of 
Siam,  in  1431  it  invaded  and  destroyed  Angkor,  forcing  the  Kingdom,  of  the 
Khmers  to  move  its  capital  to  Phnom  Penh  in  1434.  When  the  Westerners 
began  their  conquests  of  Southeast  Asia,  Thailand  retained  its  independence, 
owing  to  its  bargaining  with  the  French  over  power  and  Thailand's  control  of 
territory  of  Laos  and  Kampuchea.  Under  the  protective  umbrella  of  the 
Japanese  fascists,  Thailand  seized  more  land  from  these  two  countries  and 
some  territory  of  other  neighbouring  countries.  On  June  24,  1939,  Siam  of- 
ficially took  its  new  name,  Thailand,  which  was  an  indication  of  Bangkok's 
tendency  to  regional  expansionism  and  hegemonism. 

Thailand  worked  like  a  Trojan  horse  for  the  U.S.  and  French  imperialists 
in  their  wars  of  aggression  against  Vietnam  to  undermine  the  solidarity  among 
the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia.  In  February  1950  Thailand  hastily  recognized 
the  Bao  Dai  puppet  regime  right  after  the  latter  was  set  up  by  the  French  exactly 
like  what  it  did  with  the  Manchu  regime  put  to  power  by  the  Japanese  fascists. 
It  agreed  to  let  SEATO  establish  its  headquarters  in  its  capital,  Bangkok 
becoming  an  active  member  country  of  this  military  organization.  It  further 
committed  itself  to  the  ties  with  the  United  States  by  the  Thanat-Rust  state- 
ment in  March,  1962.  How  it  sided  with  the  United  States  in  the  Vietnam  War 
is  obvious  to  everyone. 

Now  that  China  has,  again  and  overtly  become  a  major  factor  against 
peace  and  stability  in  Southeast  Asia,  China  also  has  managed  to  use  Thailand 
in  a  role  which  is  not  nice  for  Thailand.  It  has  offered  China  the  use  of  part  of 
its  territory  as  "sanctuaries"  for  the  Pol  Pot  clique  and  other  Kampuchean 
reactionary  forces  to  fight  against  the  Kampuchean  nation  in  its  revival.  The 
Thais  claimed  that  the  presence  of  the  Vietnamese  volunteer  troops  in  Kam- 
puchea represents  a  threat  to  Thailand's  security  while  deep  in  their  heart  they 
did  not  believe  it.  However  they  refused  to  accept  the  proposal  for  a  safety 
zone  along  the  Thai-Kampuchean  border  and  to  sign  non-aggression  treaties 
proposed  by  the  Indochinese  countries. 


A  FRAMEWORK  FOR  CO-EXISTENCE 


It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  there  exist  no  disagreements  nor  dif- 
ferences between  Southeast  Asian  countries  on  the  mainland  or  on  the  sea.  The 
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biggest  differences  is  that  there  exist  in  this  region  two  groups  of  countries 
-  the  Indochinese  countries  and  the  ASEAN  countries  with  different  political 
and  social  systems.  There  are  other  differences  as  well,  first  of  all  those  over 
border,  and  territory,  which  sometimes  are  linked  with  religious  and  national 
problems,  then  differences  over  economic  interests.  Those  differences  are  left 
mainly  by  history,  especially  from  the  years  under  colonialism.  Once  a  state  of 
confrontation  broke  out  between  some  maritime  Southeast  Asian  countries, 
which  rejoiced  some  big  powers  outside  the  region.  However  with  the  goodwill 
of  each  side  concerned,  those  problems  were,  are  being  or  will  be  settled.  The 
border  question  between  Vietnam  and  Laos  is  an  eloquent  example.  An  agree- 
ment on  border  demarcation  was  signed  in  1977,  resulting  in  a  border  line  of 
peace  and  friendship  between  the  two  countries. 

The  potentially  explosive  situations  may  be  caused  by  the  interventions  of 
outsiders  in  the  Southeast  Asian  region,  by  the  military  bases  of  imperialist 
powers  on  the  territory  of  some  Southeast  Asian  countries,  the  presence  of 
American  servicemen  in  these  countries,  the  existing  links  between  Peking  and 
the  local  Moist  parties,  like  a  hangman's  noose  for  the  authorities  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned,  the  maintained  links  based  on  blood  ties,  between  China  and 
the  ethnic  Chinese  numbering  20  million  who  are  holding  key  positions  in 
some  countries  in  Southeast  Asia.  High  vigilance  must  be  maintained  over  fac- 
tors of  disruption  from  outside  with  a  view  to  the  safeguarding  and  consolida- 
tion of  peace  and  security  in  the  region. 

At  present,  dialogue  is  becoming  a  growing  trend  in  the  region  as  more 
people  are  interested  in  the  question  of  peace  and  security.  But  the  enemies  of 
the  Indochinese  and  ASEAN  countries  are  still  playing  up  the  so-called  "Kam- 
puchea question"  in  order  to  perpetuate  confrontation.  We  should  reflect  on 
this  artificially  created  problem  and  should  analyze  it  by  looking  back  into  the 
history  of  Southeast  Asia. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  separation  that  existed  between  Southeast  Asian 
countries  throughout  the  days  of  colonialism  came  to  an  end  after  World  War 
II  with  the  coming  into  being  of  independent  states.  These  states  belong  to 
different  political  and  social  systems:  Vietnam  opted  for  socialism  right  after  it 
had  got  rid  of  the  yoke  of  French  colonialism.  Laos  and  Kampuchea  did  the 
same  when  U.S.  neocolonialism  was  defeated  on  their  territory. 

The  years  from  1976  to  1978  saw  a  rapprochement  between  Vietnam  and 
other  countries  in  the  region  leaving  aside  the  unhappy  memories  of  not  far 
distant  past.  Possibilities  Tor  regional  cooperation  then  proved  promising. 

We  hold  that  though  that  promise  was  temporarily  interrupted  by  Peking's 
schemes  and  manoeuvres  supported  by  Washington,  the  trend  that  has  started 
will  continue. 
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There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  that  conviction: 

Firstly,  there  is  no  denying  that  Southeast  Asian  countries  are  members  of 
a  regional  entity.  And  it  is  quite  common  for  neighbouring  countries  that  are 
close  to  each  other  geographically  to  live  with  each  other  before  seeking  to  live 
with  other  countries  the  world  over. 

Secondly,  the  earnest  aspiration  of  all  people  in  Southeast  Asia  is  peace 
while  their  socio-political  systems  may  be  different.  Peace  for  one  country, 
peace  for  the  whole  region,  for  peace  cannot  be  divided.  The  people  in  South- 
east Asia  whose  countries  have  been  devastated  by  wars,  including  the  Viet- 
namese, want  to  have  peace  more  than  any  one  else  in  order  to  heal  their  war 
wounds.  But  all  peoples  in  Southeast  Asia  want  to  have  peace  to  develop  their 
countries.  Southeast  Asia  is  very  rich  in  natural  resources:  agricultural  re- 
sources with  food  crops  and  industrial  crops,  such  as  rubber,  oil,  palms  and 
numerous  other  plants,  underground  resources  with  oil,  tin  and  many  other 
minerals;  and  human  resources  with  a  specially  abundant  manpower  with  in- 
dustry, talent,  and  skill.  All  Southeast  Asian  countries  have  won  political  in- 
dependence; all  happen  to  possess  all  those  valuable  resources  which  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  absorb  new  scientific  progress,  and  now  want  to  gain  an 
economic  independence  and  to  build  a  better,  happy  life  for  their  people,  and 
first  of  all  to  quickly  eliminate  all  the  consequences  left  behind  by  long  years 
under  colonialism.  In  this  respect,  all  countries  in  Southeast  Asia  are  facing 
common  problems  that  must  be  solved:  to  overcome  poverty  and  backward- 
ness, to  build  an  industry  and  agriculture  advanced  enough  to  ensure  national 
independence,  to  establish  health  and  education  services,  to  develop  culture  in 
such  a  way  to  preserve  their  respective  national  identities  at  the  same  time  to 
accept  the  fine  developments  from  the  outside  world.  In  those  fields,  an  ex- 
change of  experience,  and  mutual  assistance  between  the  Southeast  Asian 
countries  are  beneficial  to  all  concerned,  because  all  enjoy  similar  geographical 
and  natural  conditions,  and  have  similar  processes  of  historical  development. 
In  the  context  of  a  need  to  develop  South-South  cooperation  as  a  basis  for  the 
struggle  for  a  new  international  economic  order,  common  problems  in  South- 
east Asia  should  be  seen  as  topics  for  cooperation  between  the  countries  in  the 
region. 

Southeast  Asian  countries  have  experienced  over  40  years  of  mutual  rela- 
tions. They  now  understand  that  any  strategic  consideration  based  on  out- 
siders for  self-interest  at  the  expense  of  others',  will  not  help  to  bring  peace  to 
the  region,  but  only  facilitate  the  outsiders'  interference  in  one's  own  internal 
affairs. 

What  will  happen  if  all  Southeast  Asian  countries  pursue  such  a  strategy? 
On  the  other  hand,  Southeast  Asian  countries  should  understand  that  a 
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strategy  based  on  the  imposition  of  one's  own  wishes  on  others,  even  by  re- 
sorting to  measures  of  encirclement  and  isolation  in  order  to  achieve  one's  own 
aims,  will  not  contribute  to  bringing  about  peace  and  stability  to  the  region, 
for  it  will  certainly  meet  with  opposition  from  the  others.  No  country  is  happy 
to  see  itself  treated  unfavourably  compared  with  others.  Southeast  Asian 
countries  had  to  fight  against  imperialism  and  colonialism  exactly  because  of 
the  same  reasons:  they  did  not  want  to  be  treated  like  that. 

All  Southeast  Asian  countries  have  declared  to  observe  the  principles  of  in- 
ternational relations  namely  equality,  respect  for  each  other's  independence, 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity,  non-interference  in  each  other's  internal 
affairs.  Respect  for  self-determination  must  be  realized:  It  is  the  right  of  each 
nation  to  choose  its  own  political  and  social  systems,  and  that  does  not  prevent 
countries  from  living  together  in  peace  like  the  case  between  East  and  West 
European  countries;  moreover,  Southeast  Asian  countries  have  joined  or 
wished  to  join  the  Non-aligned  Movement,  which  implies  that  they  do  not 
want  to  see  confrontation  while  remaining  loyal  to  their  own  ideology  and 
respecting  that  of  others:  the  Non-aligned  Movement  indeed  involves  coun- 
tries belonging  to  different  socio-political  systems. 

Therefore,  there  can  be  no  other  long-term  strategy  for  the  Southeast 
Asian  countries  of  different  social-political  systems  but  that  of  peaceful  co- 
existence, if  they  wish  to  maintain  national  independence,  internal  stability 
and  a  happy  life  for  their  people.  The  need  for  peaceful  co-existence  and  what 
is  more,  cooperation  among  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  has  been  obvious. 
The  question  which  may  possibly  be  asked  is:  can  this  peaceful  co-existence 
and  cooperation  be  arranged  in  the  present  circumstances? 

Basing  ourselves  on  the  historical  experience  of  the  past  40  years  since 
the  Second  World  War,  of  Southeast  Asia  itself,  and  on  the  experience  of 
other  areas  in  the  world,  we  believe  that  the  answer  is  yes.  We  should  work 
together  to  find  a  politico  -  legal  framework  for  this  co-existence  and  co- 
operation. 

To  our  mind,  this  politico-legal  framework  comprises  the  following  fac- 
tors: 

L  Firstly-  Southeast  Asian  affairs  must  firstly  and  mainly  be  settled  by  the 
southeast  Asian  people,  not  allowing  other  countries,  especially  big  powers 
from  outside,  to  interfere  with  a  view  to  realizing  their  imperialist  or  he- 
^gemonist  aims.  No  Southeast  Asian  country  may  let  itself  be  used  as  a  tool  for 
ithese  schemes. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Southeast  Asian  countries  individually  or  in  their 
groups  do  not  extend  legitimate  relationships  with  countries  outside  the 
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region,  with  a  view  to  helping  their  own  development  and  contributing  to 
peace  and  progress  in  the  world. 

Secondly,  in  the  relations  among  Southeast  Asian  countries,  ten  principles 
of  the  Bandung  Conference  which  was  held  right  in  Southeast  Asia  should  be 
adhered  to.  The  core  of  these  ten  principles  is  the  spirit  of  opposition  to 
colonialism  and  all  forms  of  exploitation  and  pressures,  and  working  together 
for  consolidation  of  national  independence  and  expansion  of  cooperation. 

The  principles  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement,  emerging  as  a  development 
of  the  Bandung  spirit,  are.  another  basis  for  relations  between  Southeast  Asian 
countries.  These  countries  should  follow  an  independent  policy  based  on  the 
principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  non-alignment,  constant  support  to  na- 
tional liberation  movements,  non-participation  in  multinational  military 
alliance  in  the  context  of  a  conflict  between  big  powers,  non-acceptance  of 
foreign  military  bases  used  to  serve  big-power  conflicts. 

Thirdly,  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  signed  in  1975  that  provides  for  the  rela- 
tions between  European  states  of  different  socio-political  systems  is  a  legal 
document  for  Southeast  Asian  countries  to  refer  to  in  their  mutual  relation- 
ship. 

We  have  tried  to  outline  a  framework  for  co-existence  and  cooperation 
between  Southeast  Asian  nations,  based  on  the  aspirations  of  the  people  in  the 
region  and  the  experiences  they  have  undergone. 

As  mentioned  earlier  the  Non-aligned  Movement  has  many  Southeast 
Asian  countries  as  active  members.  Luckily,  the  movement  has  shown  great  in- 
terest in  the  present  situation  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  overriding  wish  of  the 
movement  is  to  see  Southeast  Asia  become  a  zone  of  peace  and  stability.  The 
oft-repeated  resolutions  of  the  movement  have  recommended  that  Southeast 
Asian  countries  start  a  dialogue  with  each  other,  because  only  through 
dialogue,  and  not  by  confrontation,  can  a  Southeast  Asia  of  peace,  stability, 
friendship  and  cooperation  be  developed. 


The  Long-Term  Strategies  of 
the  Southeast  Asian  Countries: 
The  Case  of  ASEAN 

J.  Soedjati  DJIWANDONO 


If  in  Europe  the  end  of  World  War  II  was  soon  to  usher  in  a  period  of  the 
Cold  War  that  lasted  well  into  the  next  two  decades,  in  Southeast  Asia  the  end 
of  the  Pacific  War  unfolded  the  onset  of  a  new  era  of  incessant  conflicts  that 
has  continued  to  the  present  day.  The  nature  of  these  conflicts  have  been  four- 
fold. 

In  the  first  instance,  Southeast  Asia  suffered  from  the  birth  pangs  of  new 
nations  struggling  for  independence  against  their  Western  colonial  masters.  In 
the  case  of  Indonesia  and  especially  Vietnam,  the  struggle  has  been  revolu- 
tionary, bloody,  costly,  and  lengthy.  But  even  while  the  revolutionary  struggle 
for  full  and  complete  independence  was  still  being  waged,  a  new  dimension  of 
conflict,  that  of  internal  strife,  beset  the  new  nations.  In  the  case  of  some  na- 
tions such  as  Indonesia,  this  second  dimension  of  conflict  not  only  overlapped 
the  struggle  for  national  independence  but  continued  well  after  full  inde- 
pendence has  been  attained. 

Such  internal  conflicts,  be  they  triggered  off  by  separatist  or  other  forms  of 
revolt  and  subversion,  or  by  the  imposition  of  a  divided  nation,  have  posed  a 
serious  threat  to  the  process  of  nation-building,  the  promotion  of  national 
unity,  and  the  assertion  of  national  identity.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  internal 
strifes  have  often  threatened  a  nation's  struggle  for  full  independence  and  its 
efforts  at  consolidation  towards  statehood,  and  thus  the  very  existence  of  the 
state  itself,  so  that  in  a  sense  internal  strife  has  formed  part  of  the  struggle  for 
national  independence.  A  clear  case  in  point  is  certainly  Vietnam,  for  whom 
the  struggle  for  national  unity  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  her  revolutionary 
struggle  for  national  independence. 
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The  third  dimension  of  conflict  that  has  afflicted  the  region  of  Southeast 
Asia  is  one  of  intra-regional  disputes,  namely,  those  between  one  state  and 
another.  One  would  immediately  recall  the  confrontation  between  Indonesia 
and  the  Federation  of  Malaysia  less  than  two  decades  ago  over  the  formation 
of  the  latter.  Closely  related  to  this,  albeit  of  less  intensity,  if  of  longer  dura- 
tion, has  been  the  territorial  dispute  over  Sabah  between  the  Philippines  and 
Malaysia,  highlighted  and  aggravated  also  by  the  establishment  of  the  latter. 
Another  case  of  intra-regional  dispute  has  been  one  between  Vietnam  and 
Kampuchea.  And  one  can  readily  point  to  a  number  of  other  potential,  if  not 
actual,  intra-regional  conflicts  within  ASEAN  as  well  as  the  region  of  South- 
east Asia  as  a  whole. 

The  final  dimension  of  conflict  that  has  beset  the  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries is  the  engagement  of  outside,  particularly  big  powers.  Indeed,  as  has  been 
examined  in  the  previous  presentations  and  discussions,  the  big  powers  have 
maintained  long-standing  interests  and  have  continued  to  play  a  role  in  the 
region,  be  it  solicited  or  otherwise.  Some  of  them  were  direct  opposite  parties 
to  the  revolutionary  struggle  for  independence,  such  as  French  and  then  sup- 
planted by  the  United  States  of  America,  in  their  attempt  to  frustrate,  unsuc- 
cessfully, Vietnam's  long  and  arduous  struggle  for  independence  and  national 
unity. 

The  end  of  colonial  conflicts,  however,  does  not  mean  the  end  of  their  in- 
volvement in  the  region.  Nor  does  it  mean  the  termination  of  their  interests, 
some  admittedly  legitimate  if  some  others  are  of  doubtful  legitimacy.  South- 
east Asia  is  certainly  too  important  for  the  big  powers  in  strategic,  political,  and 
economic  terms,  to  be  entirely  left  alone.  Where  the  interests  of  the  big 
powers,  at  some  point,  converge  with  those  of  the  countries  of  the  region,  their 
presence  and  involvement  in  the  region  as  may  be  manifested  in  their  relations 
with  the  latter  in  such  fields  as  trade,  education,  and  transfer  of  technology, 
may  be  mutually  beneficial. 

Unfortunately,  however,  not  all  the  interests  of  the  big  powers  coincide 
with  those  of  the  countries  of  the  region.  Some  of  their  interests  diverge  from 
or  even  stand  opposed  to  the  national  interests  of  the  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries. In  particular,  they  have  their  own  global  strategic  interests,  in  the  context 
of  East-West  antagonism  or  the  Cold  War  adversary  relationship  that  has 
developed,  despite  the  interruption  of  short  periods  of  detente,  in  the  wake  of 
the  last  world  war.  And  in  their  efforts  to  serve  their  strategic  interests,  they 
tended  to  include  the  region  of  Southeast  Asia  in  their  global  strategic  calcula- 
tion. In  so  doing,  they  have  made  the  region  as  an  arena  of  big-power  rivalry 
for  allies,  military  bases,  and  spheres  of  influence. 

Worse  still,  some  countries  in  the  region  have  in  the  past  mistakenly  be- 
lieved that  their  vital  national  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
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for  their  sovereignty,  independence  and  integrity,  were  identical  with  the 
global  strategic  interests  of  certain  big  powers.  This  accounts  for  the  existence 
of  defence  alliances  and  military  bases  in  the  region  that  have  continued  to  the 
present.  Whether  or  not  the  exploitation  of  the  Southeast  Asian  region  by  the 
big  powers  to  serve  their  global  strategic  interest  has  partly  served  as  a  pretext 
for  their  imperialist  design,  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  increased  the  possibility 
for  Southeast  Asia  to  become  embroiled  in  a  conceivable,  if  not  probable,  con- 
test or  confrontation  between  the  big  powers. 

Indeed,  even  if  an  alliance  with  a  big  power  or  the  provision  for  a  military 
basis  resorted  to  by  some  countries  in  Southeast  Asia  has  not  been  motivated 
by  a  perceived  identity  of  interest  with  the  big  power  concerned,  the  existence 
of  internal  and  intra-regional  conflicts  has  encouraged  those  countries,  owing 
to  their  sense  of  weakness  and  vulnerability,  to  seek  association  with  a  strong 
power  in  their  search  for  security.  Thus  both  internal  and  intra-regional  con- 
flicts have  served  as  a  vehicle  for  big-power  involvement.  In  other  words,  they 
have  given  room  for  big-power  interference.  Hence  the  American  intervention 
in  Vietnam,  to  cite  just  the  most  flagrant  example  of  outside  interference  at  a 
scale  unprecedented  in  human  history,  and  the  Chinese  interference  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Indonesia  in  the  mid-1960s. 

It  is  clear  that  even  given  the  attainment  of  full  independence  for  the 
Southeast  Asian  countries,  the  experience  of  continual  conflicts  of  different 
dimensions  has  given  them  little  chance  of  devoting  their  resources  fully  to 
development,  progress,  and  prosperity,  which  have  been  given  top  priority  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  national  aspirations,  once  independence  is  achieved.  For 
the  realization  of  these  aspirations  they  need  peace  and  stability.  These  are  the 
basic  conditions. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  different  Southeast  Asian  countries 
I  in  their  search  for  security,  peace,  and  stability.  As  noted  above,  some  have 
>  opted  for  alliance  with  a  big  power,  even  the  maintenance  of  a  big-power 
i military  basis  on  their  soil.  Alliance  with  a  big  power  has  taken  the  form  of 
•  either  bilateral  or  multilateral  arrangements.  Experiences  have  shown,  how- 
ever, that  while  on  the  one  hand  the  kind  of  peace,  security  and  stability 
sought  after  have  not  been  achieved,  on  the  other,  the  price  of  such  an  alliance 
shas  been  high  and  the  effects  largely  negative. 

Thus  alliance  with  a  big  power  has  not  always  reduced  the  threat  of  sub- 
version and  infiltration.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  often  encouraged  further 
subversion  and  infiltration,  thereby  increasing  the  possibility  of  unrest  and  in- 
stability. And  in  the  event  that  such  phenomena  lead  to  the  creation  of  an  in- 
ternal conflict  situation,  alliance  with  a  big-power  would  invite  outside  in- 
tervention. 
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Furthermore,  alliance  with  a  big  power  implies  undue  reliance  on  that  big 
power,  those  credibility,  however,  may  turn  out  to  be  doubtful  when  the  chips 
are  down.  Moreover,  alliance  implies  taking  side  with  a  big  power,  whose 
resulting  preponderant  influence  is  likely  to  call  forth  a  reaction  of  another  big 
power,  which  may  perceive  it  as  a  threat  to  its  security.  The  latter  power  is  then 
likely  to  take  steps  it  considers  necessary  to  redress  the  imbalance.  This,  in 
turn,  will  create  a  threat  to  the  weaker,  dependent  country,  whose  search  for 
security  has  come  full  circle  and  whose  perception  of  threat  has  become  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy. 

Instead  of  eliminating  the  threat  of  subversion  and  infiltration,  and  thus  of 
internal  unrest,  instability  and  conflicts,  alliance  with  and  reliance  on  the 
might  of  a  big  power  has  tended  to  increase  such  threats,  precisely  because  of 
the  engagement  of  a  big  power  in  support  of  its  protagonist.  And  indeed,  in- 
stead of  overcoming  intra-regional  conflicts,  the  alliance  system  has  involved 
the  dependent  country  in  such  conflicts,  as  attested  by  the  engagement  of  some 
Southeast  Asian  countries  in  the  United  States  intervention  in  Vietnam.  In 
short,  the  alliance  system  has  not  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  dependent 
country  as  far  as  its  search  for  security  is  concerned.  It  has  been  counter- 
productive. 

The  same  fate  would  likely  befall  another  alliance  system,  the  so-called 
Asian  Collective  Security  System,  should  it  be  realized,  because  as  previous 
systems  of  alliance,  it  seems  to  be  aimed  basically  at  checking  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  another  big  power.  At  all  events,  such  an  idea  has  remained  vague  as 
to  how  it  is  to  be  realized,  its  structure,  form,  and  above  all,  its  objectives. 

Other  countries  in  Southeast  Asia  have  chosen  a  non-aligned  posture  so  as 
to  avoid  being  involved  in  a  possible  big-power  conflict.  However,  while  non- 
alignment  certainly  has  its  merits  and  has  reduced  the  possibility  of  its 
adherents  getting  directly  involved  in  such  a  possible  confrontation,  it  can  do 
little,  if  any,  to  avert  internal  or  intra-regional  conflicts.  And  even  in  the 
absence  of  an  alliance  system,  conflicts  of  such  nature  would  still  provide  out- 
side, big-power  interference  in  support  of  a  certain  protagonist  for  reasons  of 
global  strategic  calculations.  This  is  true  especially  if  formal  non-alignment  is 
accompanied  in  practice  by  less  explicit  alliance  in  terms  of  military  hardware 
and  training  provided  by  a  big  power. 

Thus  various  attempts  made  by  Southeast  Asian  countries  have  met  with 
little  success  in  ensuring  peace,  security  and  stability,  when  such  attempts  take 
those  forms  that  have  little  relevance  to  the  sources  of  threat  to  their  peace, 
security  and  stability.  These  sources  of  threat,  as  examined  above,  have  been 
a  mixture  of  internal  and  intra-regional  conflicts  and  external  interference. 
Neither  alliance  with  a  big-power  nor  non-alignment  alone  have  enabled 
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Southeast  Asian  countries  to  deal  effectively  with  those  kinds  of  threat  to  their 
stability.  Such  policies  have  been  unable  to  prevent  internal  or  intra-regional 
conflicts,  nor  external  interference  that  such  conflicts  have  brought  about. 

It  is  against  that  background  that  one  can  see  the  importance  of  the 
emergence  of  ASEAN.  Considerations  of  security  for  its  member  states  were 
paramount  in  the  motivation  of  the  establishment  of  the  association.  The 
founding  Bangkok  Declaration  clearly  states  that  the  five  member  countries 
"are  determined  to  ensure  their  stability  and  security  from  external  inter- 
ference in  any  form  or  manifestation  in  order  to  preserve  their  national  iden- 
tities in  accordance  with  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  their  peoples."  By 
uniting  in  the  regional  cooperation  of  ASEAN  and  by  attempting  to  prevent, 
to  contain,  and  by  peaceful  means  to  solve  conflicts  among  themselves,  that  is, 
intra-regional  conflicts,  the  five  member  nations  undertook  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  external  interference  that  might  threaten  their  security. 

To  be  sure,  as  noted  earlier  on,  external  interference  was  encouraged  not 
only  by  intra-regional  but  also  by  internal  conflicts.  But  by  definition  internal 
conflicts  and  instability  lie  within  the  domain  of  national  affairs  and  are  there- 
fore the  responsibility  of  each  member  state.  Thus  having  stated  that  "the 
stability  of  each  member  state  and  of  the  ASEAN  region  is  an  essential  con- 
tribution to  international  peace  and  security,"  the  Declaration  of  ASEAN 
Concord  signed  in  Bali  in  February  1976  further  declares  that  "Each  member 
state  resolves  to  eliminate  threats  posed  by  subversion  to  its  stability,  thus 
strengthening  national  and  ASEAN  resilience." 

At  all  events,  rejection  of  external  interference  is  a  major  preoccupation  of 
the  ASEAN  member  states.  The  idea  was  given  a  more  concrete  expression  in 
the  Kuala  Lumpur  Declaration  of  1971,  signed  by  the  ASEAN  foreign  minis- 
ters. Thus  reiterating  their  commitment  to  the  same  principle  as  stated  in  the 
Bangkok  Declaration,  and  "recognizing  the  right  of  every  state,  large  or  small, 
to  lead  its  national  existence  free  from  outside  interference  in  its  internal  af- 
fairs as  this  interference  will  adversely  affect  its  freedom,  independence  and  in- 
tegrity," the  Declaration  states  that  the  member  states  of  ASEAN  "are  deter- 
mined to  exert  initially  necessary  efforts  to  secure  the  recognition  of,  and 
respect  for,  Southeast  Asia  as  a  Zone  of  Peace,  Freedom  and  Neutrality,  free 
from  any  form  or  manner  of  interference  by  outside  Powers."  The  principle  of 
1  rejection  of  external  interference  as  well  as  the  idea  of  Southeast  Asia  as  a 
Zone  of  Peace,  Freedom  and  Neutrality  (ZOPFAN)  was  reaffirmed  in  the 
Declaration  of  ASEAN  Concord  as  well  as  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Coopera- 
tion both  signed  at  the  Bali  ASEAN  Summit  of  1976. 

ASEAN's  concern  with  external  interference  is  easily  understood  against 
the  backdrop  of  the  region's  experience  in  the  years  preceding  as  well  as  ac- 
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companying  the  establishment  of  ASEAN  in  1967.  Confrontation  between  In- 
donesia and  Malaysia  cited  above  had  just  been  brought  to  an  end,  which  had 
invited  the  increasing  presence  and  role  of  great  powers  in  the  region,  thereby 
providing  opportunities  for  great  power  intervention  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly. But  in  the  mean  time  the  Vietnam  War  was  still  raging.  Though  outside  the 
ASEAN  proper,  it  was  another  conflict  in  the  region  of  Southeast  Asia  that 
had  invited  outside  intervention,  directly  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  in- 
directly in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 

Given  the  continued  antagonism  between  the  great  powers  and  the  prox- 
imity of  ASEAN  member  countries  to  Vietnam,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand ASEAN's  concern  over  the  continued  involvement  and  intervention  of 
the  great  powers  in  the  conflict.  At  the  same  time,  however,  of  no  less 
significance  was  the  possibility  of  what  might  be  perceived  as  a  vacuum  in  the 
wake  of  the  British  intention  to  withdraw  from  East  of  Suez  and  the  eventual 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Southeast  Asia  as  envisaged  by  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the  so-called  Nixon  Doctrine.  Such  a  perceived  vacuum  might  tempt 
another  big  power  to  fill  it. 

In  any  event,  the  idea  of  ZOPFAN  is  meant  to  be  a  framework  for  peace 
and  security  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  to  be  an  arrangement  which,  while  re- 
cognizing the  legitimate  interests  of  the  big  powers  and  allowing  for  their 
proper  involvement  in  the  region,  aims  at  reducing  or  restricting  the  level  of 
their  involvement. 

Indeed,  how  the  idea  is  ultimately  to  be  realized  remains  to  be  explored  fur- 
ther. At  any  rate,  one  need  not  involve  oneself  in  a  semantic  debate  on  such 
terms  as  neutrality  (seemingly  if  one  approves),  neutralism  (if  one  disap- 
proves), neutral  or  neutralist  (in  the  context  of  war,  one  would  say),  non- 
aligned  (in  the  cold  war),  and  neutralization  (imposed  by  others?).  Suffice  it  to 
say  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion  that  ZOPFAN  is  intended  to 
prevent  Southeast  Asia  from  becoming  an  arena  of  international  conflict. 

To  that  end,  ZOPFAN  should  have  two  main  aspects.  One  is  internal 
neutrality  or  neutralization,  that  is  to  say  that  the  member  nations  should,  as  it 
were,  neutralize  one  another,  meaning  that  they  should  be  able  to  avoid  in- 
ternal and  intra-regional  conflicts  and  solve  such  conflicts  peacefully.  The 
other  is  the  neutralization  of  outside  powers.  They  should  be  able  to  neutralize 
themselves.  None  of  them,  in  their  own  best  interests,  should  attempt  at  a 
predominant  position  or  influence.  These  two  aspects  of  ZOPFAN  would 
answer  such  questions  as  neutrality  in  relations  to  what  conflict,  potential 
or  actual,  and  in  relations  to  whom.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  realization  of 
ZOPFAN  would  require  the  acceptance  not  only  by  all  the  countries  of  the 
region,  but  also  by  external  powers,  particularly  the  big  powers. 
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Indeed,  one  may  rightly  argue  that  the  continued  existence  of  foreign 
military  basis  and  alliance  with  a  big  power  in  Southeast  Asia,  including  some 
states  of  ASEAN,  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  ZOPFAN.  But  the  countries 
concerned  must  be  given  time  to  re-orient  their  foreign  policies,  just  as  ex- 
ternal powers  would  need  to  re-orient  their  policies  for  accepting  the  idea  of 
ZOPFAN.  Moreover,  all  countries  concerned,  within  as  well  as  outside  the 
region  ought  to  be  convinced  of  its  merits  as  a  really  feasible  and  viable  alter- 
native to  conflicts.  What  is  required  is  evolutionary  rather  than  drastic  change. 

By  way  of  concluding,  may  I  touch  on  the  present  conflict  situation  in  this 
part  of  Southeast  Asia,  Indochina,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  Kampuchean 
problem.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  what  has  occurred  since  the  end 
of  1978  in  this  part  of  Southeast  Asia  has  put  the  idea  of  ZOPFAN  in  jeop- 
ardy Whatever  legitimate  interests  Vietnam  may  have,  and  I  do  believe  that 
she  does  have  legitimate  security  interests,  what  she  has  done  has  invited  the 
increasing  presence  and  indeed  interference  by  outside  powers,  particularly  the 
big  powers.  It  also  contains  the  danger  of  bringing  a  big-power  conflict  into 
the  region  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Therefore,  whatever  political  settlement  one  may  envisage  should  ensure 
not  only  that  it  should  be  in  the  best  interests  of  all  parties  concerned  par- 
ticularly the  people  of  Kampuchea,  but  also  that  the  possibility  of  any 'more 
external  interference  in  the  region  is  reduced,  if  not  eliminated  altogether 
Otherwise,  the  Kampuchean  affair  would  deny  a  great  number  of  countries  not' 
only  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  the 
small  and  weak  ones,  the  reassurance  that  they  would  not  be  subject  to  inter- 
ference, for  whatever  reasons,  by  the  bigger,  stronger  neighbours.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  what  sort  of  compromise  can  be  worked  out,  which  is  the  nature  of 
any  political  settlement,  that  all  those  interested  in  the  problem  are  willine  to 
accept  at  prices  they  are  prepared  to  pay. 

If  that  can  be  achieved,  the  idea  of  ZOPFAN  may  still  have  a  future  It  will 
be  a  framework  for  peace  and  security  in  Southeast  Asia.  That  is  the  long-term 
525,    H  h? SEA»  member  states-  *  is  a  strategy  for  security  and  stab  1  ty 
Which  they  badly  need  for  their  development  towards  progress  and  prosperity 
lit  is  a  strategy  for  peace,  not  for  war,  nor  through  war. 
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DIFFERENT  VIEWS  ON  THE  CONFLICT  IN  KAMPUCHEA 

There  are  two  views  regarding  the  relationship  (link)  between  peace  in 
-  and  the  stability  of  -  Southeast  Asia  and  the  efforts  to  resolve  the  conflict  in 
Kampuchea. 

The  first  view,  as  adopted  by  the  ASEAN  countries,  considers  the  conflict 
in  Kampuchea  as  an  obstacle  to  the  creation  of  a  peaceful  Southeast  Asia.  In 
other  words,  peace  and  stability  in  Southeast  Asia  can  be  realized  only  if  the 
current  main  obstacle  --  the  Kampuchean  conflict  -  can  be  overcome  and 
resolved  politically. 

This  view  has  been  adopted  by  ASEAN  since  the  causes  of  the  conflict  have 
been  magnified  by  the  violation  of  two  principles,  namely: 

a.  military  intervention  and  occupation  have  been  used  to  settle  a  conflict 
among  countries  in  the  Southeast  Asian  region,  which  creates  a  dangerous 
precedence  for  the  future; 

b.  the  right  of  self  determination  for  the  people  as  a  manifestation  of  a  coun- 
try's independence  and  sovereignty  has  been  ignored  and  this  constitutes  a 
permanent  source  of  instability  in  the  Southeast  Asian  region. 

In  addition  to  the  violation  of  those  principles,  the  conflict  in  Kampuchea 
frustrates  the  efforts  by  the  ASEAN  countries  to  promote  a  regional  order  for 
Southeast  Asia  on  the  basis  of  the  idea  of  ZOPFAN  (Zone  of  Peace,  Freedom, 
and  Neutrality),  since  some  countries  in  Southeast  Asia  are  prone  or  have 
resorted  to  finding  other  alternatives  to  creating  peace  and  stability  in  South- 
east Asia,  which  tend  to  bring  in  outside  powers  into  the  region. 
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Thid  does  not  mean  that  the  ZOPFAN  idea  has  lost  its  value.  The  under- 
lying assumptions  leading  to  the  idea  remain  as  valid  as  they  were  at  the  time 
of  its  formulation,  namely  that  the  main  threat  to  stability  in  the  ASEAN 
countries  is  from  within  and  thus,  national  development  is  urgently  and  con- 
sistently called  for.  A  regional  environment  based  on  ZOPFAN  is  seen  to  help 
contribute  to  the  efforts  of  the  ASEAN  countries  --  as  well  as  other  countries 
in  the  region  -  to  deal  better  with  and  overcome  the  challenges  to  their  security 
and  prosperity.  In  turn,  greater  national  stability  equally  fosters  regional 
resilience  and  stability. 

The  ZOPFAN  idea  has  proven  to  be  valuable  in  helping  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries to  manage  a  stable  relationship  amongst  them  by  overcoming  and  pre- 
venting conflicts  among  the  ASEAN  countries  from  destabilizing  the  South- 
east Asian  region.  The  same  idea  was  introduced  as  a  means  to  structure  a 
positive  relationship  between  the  ASEAN  countries  and  the  Indochinese 
states.  The  conflict  in  Kampuchea,  however,  has  rendered  this  idea  impossible 
to  be  pursued,  because  of  the  divergence  in  assessment  of  that  conflict  as  well 
as  in  the  ways  and  means  to  solve  it. 

There  is  yet  another  setback  to  the  realization  of  the  ZOPFAN  idea  which 
has  been  caused  by  the  conflict  in  Kampuchea,  namely  with  regard  to  the 
ability  of  the  countries  in  Southeast  Asia  to  structure  a  "balanced"  relation- 
ship with  the  great  powers.  ASEAN's  blueprint  is  based  on  the  ability  of  the 
countries  in  the  region  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and  relations  amongst 
themselves,  and  by  doing  so  will  create  a  stable  environment,  in  which 
pressures  from  outside  powers  can  be  nullified.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
major  powers  can  have  no  presence  in  the  region;  such  a  hope  is  neither 
realistic  nor  desirable  from  the  region's  own  point  of  views.  However,  the 
countries  in  the  region  can  jointly  prevent  the  predominance  of  any  of  the 
great  powers.  Thus,  the  ZOPFAN  idea  implies  that  the  rules  of  the  game  be 
set  by  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  themselves  and  in  which  relations  with  the 
great  powers  are  managed  in  a  balanced  fashion. 

The  Kampuchean  conflict,  as  stated  earlier,  has  given  rise  to  the  tendencies 
among  some  Southeast  Asian  countries  to  ally  themselves  with  one  of  the  great 
powers.  It  is  this  danger  which  has  strengthened  ASEAN's  determination  to 
resolve  the  conflict  soonest,  before  the  momentum  for  the  establishment  of  a 
ZOPFAN  gets  lost.  It  is  also  in  this  regard  that  the  ASEAN  countries  seek  for 
compromises  on  the  part  of  Vietnam,  including  the  options  to  redress  the  two 
principles  which  have  been  violated. 

The  second  view,  as  stated  by  Vietnam,  does  not  consider  the  conflict  in 
Kampuchea  as  an  obstacle  to  peace  and  stability  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Kam- 
puchean problem  is  seen  as  an  internal  problem  while  Vietnamese  intervention 
is  meant  to  assist  the  Kampuchean  people  in  their  struggle  to  fight  the  Pol  Pot 
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regime  at  the  request  of  the  people  and  government  of  Kampuchea.  In  addi- 
tion, a  Kampuchea  which  allows  China  to  threaten  Vietnamese  security  from 
Kampuchean  territories  cannot  be  accepted. 

The  Vietnamese  intervention  in  Kampuchea ,  as  argued  further,  should  be 
seen  as  a  positive  act  to  uphold  the  Southeast  Asian  stability,  since  it  is  meant 
also  to  limit  Chinese  ability  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Southeast  Asia.  Fur- 
thermore, Kampuchea  under  Pol  Pot  is  a  source  of  instability  to  the  region 
since  as  such  it  poses  direct  problems  to  its  immediate  neighbours,  Vietnam 
and  Thailand. 

The  two  views  above  diametrically  oppose  each  other  and  cannot  easily  be 
reconciled  unless  there  is  a  political  will  on  both  sides  to  come  to  a  com- 
promise. The  one  side  maintains  that  the  Vietnamese  intervention  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  which  are  so  dear  to  the  Third  World  and  the  Non- 
aligned  countries  and  thus  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  other  side  contends  that 
the  intervention  is  justified  since  it  has  been  made  in  response  to  the  request  by 
the  people  and  government  of  Kampuchea  as  well  as  to  safeguard  Vietnam's 
own  security. 

The  ASEAN  countries  —  from  the  beginning  —  have  taken  the  view  that  a 
compromise  need  to  be  found  for  the  sake  of  the  region's  stability  as  well  as 
for  Vietnam's  own  sake.  For  a  prolonged  conflict  would  only  burden  Vietnam 
with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  large  standing  army,  both  to  face  the 
Chinese  threat  and  to  sustain  its  presence  in  Kampuchea  at  the  cost  of  allo- 
cating resources  away  from  national  development.  Political  isolation  from  and 
minimal  economic  relations  with  the  world  community  of  nations  can  equally 
be  detrimental  to  Vietnam's  future. 

The  Chinese  thesis,  underlying  its  interest  to  continue  with  its  pressures 
towards  Vietnam,  is  that  Vietnam's  preoccupation  in  Kampuchea  would  con- 
tinuously weaken  the  Vietnamese  economy  and  would  make  Vietnam  depen- 
dent solely  upon  the  Soviet  Union  and  thus  sooner  or  later  the  Vietnamese 
people  will  stand  up  against  their  leaders.  This  being  the  case,  intervention  by 
the  great  powers  in  Southeast  Asia  cannot  easily  be  prevented  and  therefore 
would  render  the  ZOPFAN  idea  impossible  to  be  realized  at  all. 

It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  any  country  in  the  Southeast  Asian  region  to  see 
a  Vietnam  being  pressured  by  any  great  power.  Vietnam's  heroic  struggle  for 
independence  is  an  asset  to  Southeast  Asia.  While  Vietnam's  nationalistic 
aspirations  are  not  underestimated,  as  fellow  Southeast  Asians  all  ASEAN 
countries  have  some  concern  in  an  overdependence  of  Vietnam  on  the  Soviet 
Union  --  by  default  rather  than  by  design  -  and  thus,  are  interested  to  co1- 
operate  with  Vietnam,  granted  that  there  is  willingness  on  Vietnam's  part  to 
jointly  seek  for  a  compromise  in  solving  the  conflict  in  Kampuchea  along  the 
spirit  of  non-alignment  as  laid  down  in  the  Bandung  Principles. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  A  SOLUTION  OF  THE  KAMPUCHEAN  CONFLICT 

ASEAN's  Appeal  of  September  1983  in  essence  proposed  for  a  gradual 
withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  forces  from  Kampuchea  under  the  supervision  of 
international  observers  which  at  the  same  time  would  guarantee  a  cease  fire. 
Subsequently,  a  general  election  can  take  place  to  enable  the  Kampuchean 
people  to  determine  their  own  political  future.  Ultimately,  this  would  lead  to 
international  efforts  on  a  big  scale  to  assist  Kampuchea's  economic  develop- 
ment. 

This  appeal  may  not  have  touched  on  Vietnam's  vital  security  interest, 
namely  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  threat  from  the  Western  flank  -  with  Pol 
Pot's  assistance,  explicitly  and  thus,  may  not  have  been  responded  favorably 
by  Vietnam  as  yet.  However,  the  basis  for  a  more  constructive  dialogue  be- 
tween ASEAN  and  Vietnam  ~  as  well  as  in  this  conference  -  in  fact  does 
already  exist.  For  example,  concrete  negotiations  can  be  undertaken  on  the 
following  steps  towards  resolving  the  Kampuchean  conflict: 

a.  Gradual  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  forces  from  Kampuchea,  which  in  es- 
sence has  been  decided  upon  by  Vietnam  itself.  In  regard  to  this,  measures 
could  be  found  in  order  that  the  vacuum  would  not  lead  to  a  return  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge;  equally,  ways  can  be  found  to  secure  a  cease  fire  in  areas 
abandoned  by  Vietnamese  forces;  supervision  and  development  of  those 
areas  as  well  as  a  general  election  can  also  be  administered; 

b.  The  act  of  self-determination  of  the  Kampuchean  people  is  definitely  ac- 
ceptable to  Vietnam.  There  must  be  ways  by  which  this  can  be  accom- 
plished with  the  involvement  of  all  forces  in  Kampuchea  -  excluding  the. 
Khmer  Rouge,  -  in  an  internationally  credible  fashion; 

c.  A  national  reconciliation  in  Kampuchea  is  most  important,  and  a  favour- 
able environment  must  be  created  in  order  that  all  the  factions,  less  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  can  be  involved  and  could  become  a  viable  structure  for  the 
country's  development,  if  need  be  with  international  assistance. 

There  should  not  be  any  reason  why  Vietnam  should  avoid  discussing  those 
issues  with  the  ASEAN  countries.  It  will  not  do  for  the  Vietnamese  to  argue 
that  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  Kampuchea  since  everything  is  in  order.  If  in- 
deed those  issues  can  constitute  a  useful  agenda  for  discussions  between 
ASEAN  and  Vietnam,  the  forum  and  approaches  by  which  this  can  take  place 
can  be  found.  For  example,  a  talk  between  Vietnam-Laos  and  the  ASEAN 
countries  initially  as  a  first  step  toward  solving  the  problem  internationally. 
For  ultimately,  an  involvement  of  the  Chinese,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  USA 
and  even  Japan  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  attempt  to  find  a  realistic  solution' 
supported  by  those  countries  which  directly  or  indirectly  are  already  involved 
in  the  conflict. 
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Vietnam's  view  that  there  are  basically  five  approaches  to  the  Kampuchean 
problem  should  not  exclude  the  one  approach  from  the  other,  since  some  may 
be  combined.  A  Vietnam-Laos-ASEAN  talk  is  the  most  feasible  initial  step, 
and  certain  Kampuchean  factions  can  even  be  included  at  a  later  stage. 

Indonesia  has  consistently  adopted  and  has  participated  in  the  formulation 
of  ASEAN's  policies  on  the  Kampuchean  conflict  for  reasons  explained 
before.  ASEAN's  stand  has  given  equal  concern  to  Thailand's  security  con- 
cerns which  arose  out  of  the  Vietnamese  intervention  in  Kampuchea.  It  should 
be  in  Vietnam's  interest  to  rectify  its  credibility  gap  vis-a-vis  Thailand.  It 
should  be  noted  that  two  months  before  the  intervention  Prime  Minister  Pham 
Van  Dong  visited  the  ASEAN  countries  to  announce  Vietnamese  peaceful  in- 
tentions in  the  region.  Similarly,  the  incursions  by  Vietnamese  forces  into  Thai 
borders  took  place  at  the  time  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers  met  in  Kuala  Lum- 
pur, having  taken  note  of  Foreign  Ministr  Nguyen  Co  Thach's  reiteration  of 
Vietnam's  peaceful  intentions. 

ASEAN's  solidarity  is  of  great  interest  to  Indonesia  and  will  not  be  sacri- 
ficed. ASEAN  is  Indonesia's  initiative  and  over  the  years  ASEAN  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  stability  in  the  region  through  meaningful  cooperation  and 
sound  management  of  relations  amongst  its  members.  Within  the  ASEAN 
framework,  Indonesia  wishes  to  reach  a  settlement  of  the  conflict  in  Kam- 
puchea, both  for  a  satisfactory  solution  as  well  as  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for 
good  relations  between  the  ASEAN  countries  and  the  Indochinese  states  in  the 
future,  on  the  basis  of  the  ZOPFAN  idea.  Indonesians  are  convinced  that 
any  compromise  on  Vietnam's  side  will  be  matched  by  more  forthcoming 
ASEAN's  proposals. 

Bilateral  relations  among  Southeast  Asian  countries,  such  as  relations  be- 
tween Indonesia  and  Vietnam,  is  of  equal  importance  to  Indonesia.  Thus,  rela- 
tions between  these  two  countries  should  be  enhanced,  for  example  in  the  area 
of  trade,,  technical  cooperation,  settlement  of  the  overlapping  claim  on  the 
continental  shelf,  etc.  Bilateral  relations  between  Indonesia  and  Vietnam  can 
have  more  wide-ranging  implications  for  the  future  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
region,  for  historical  and  other  reasons.  This  suggests,  however,  the  greater 
responsibility  of  our  two  countries  in  maintaining  and  enhancing  the  stability 
of  the  region.  This  could  best  be  undertaken  in  the  framework  of  a  regional 
order  for  Southeast  Asia  with  the  active  involvement  of  all  regional  countries. 
The  urgency  is  there  and  is  easily  discernable  if  one  looks  at  the  unfavourable 
development  globally  caused  by  the  tensions  between  the  two  superpowers,  the 
strained  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  have  destabilizing  effects  on  the  region.  This 
challenge  should  provide  us  with  a  strong  motivation  to  strengthen  our 
resilience,  nationally  and  regionally,  since  only  by  doing  so  could  we  become 
masters  in  our  own  home. 


Prospects  for  Solutions  to 
Problems  Related  to  Peace  and  Stability  in 

Southeast  Asia 
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Over  the  past  forty  years,  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Southeast  Asia 
has  been  the  only  region  in  the  world  where  peace  has  not  prevailed.  Successive 
wars  and  crises  have  taken  place  in  this  region,  including  a  war  in  which  the 
quantity  of  bombs  and  ammunition  spent  was  even  greater  than  the  amount 
i  used  during  World  War  II. 

How  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs  and  how  to  turn  Southeast  Asia 
iinto  a  zone  of  peace,  stability  and  cooperation  has  been  of  prime  concern  to 
I  the  countries  in  the  region  and  other  countries  as  well.  But  there  are  dif- 
!  ferences  as  to  how  to  reach  a  solution  conducive  to  peace  and  stability  in  the 
i  region. 

!  SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  SETTLEMENT 

There  are  at  present  at  least  five  different  ideas  on  positions  and  measures 
I  for  a  Southeast  Asian  settlement: 

1.  China  wants  to  promote  confrontation  between  the  two  groups  of 
/ASEAN  and  Indochinese  countries  so  as  to  weaken  both,  first  of  all  to  weaken 
l  the  Indochinese  countries  because  they  constitute  a  dyke  that  prevents  Chinese 
(expansion  into  Southeast  Asia,  so  that  the  Chinese  Could  easily  carry  out  their 
^expansionist  and  hegemonist  policy  in  Indochina  and  Southeast  Asia  and  fur- 
ther their  strategy  of  collusion  with  the  United  States. 

They  utilize  the  Kampuchea  problem  to  pit  ASEAN  against  the  In- 
dochinese countries  and  favour  a  military  solution.  They  are  the  main  sup- 
porters of  the  Pol  Pot  clique,  which  they  use  as  their  main  tool.  Their  aim  is  to 
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bring  back  Pol  Pot  to  power  in  Kampuchea,  to  turn  Kampuchea  into  a  spring- 
board for  China's  hegemony  and  expansion  in  Southeast  Asia.  They  rally 
all  forces  hostile  to  the  Indochinese  countries  to  oppose  the  latter  and  gather 
all  those  hostile  to  the  rebirth  of  the  Kampuchean  nation,  around  Pol  Pot 
under  the  guise  of  a  tripartite  coalition  government  that  serves  to  cover  up  his 
genocidal  face. 

2.  The  ASEAN  countries  wish  to  have  peace  and  stability  and  no  foreign 
interference  in  their  internal  affairs,  but  some  of  them,  especially  Thailand,  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Indochinese  countries,  wishing  to  reverse 
the  situation  in  Kampuchea,  to  bring  it  into  their  zone  of  influence,  to  under- 
mine the  solidarity  of  the  three  Indochinese  countries  and  to  weaken  them. 

The  ASEAN  countries  want  to  have  a  political  solution  on  Kampuchea,  de- 
mand that  Vietnam  unilaterally  withdraw  its  troops  from  Kampuchea  without 
demanding  that  China  put  an  end  to  its  threat;  though  they  ostensibly  do  not 
approve  of  Pol  Pot,  they  allow  his  forces  to  use  Thai  territory  as  a  sanctuary 
and  help  to  set  up  the  coalition  government  which  is  in  essence  the  Pol  Pot 
clique  in  disguise. 

3.  The  United  Nations  in  its  resolutions  demands  that  Vietnam  unilaterally 
withdraw  its  troops  from  Kampuchea,  supports  the  Pol  Pot  clique  or  its 
disguised  form,  does  not  demand  an  end  to  the  Chinese  threat  and  to  the  use  of 
Thai  territory  against  the  three  Indochinese  countries. 

4.  The  Non-aligned  Movement,  in  its  Seventh  Summit  resolution  (New 
Delhi,  March  1983),  does  not  recognize  either  Pol  Pot  or  the  People's  Republic 
of  Kampuchea,  while  putting  forth  a  comprehensive  political  solution  for 
Southeast  Asia,  stipulating  that  all  foreign  troops  be  withdrawn  from 
Southeast  Asian  countries  guaranteeing  the  full  respect  for  the  sovereignty,  in- 
dependence and  territorial  integrity  of  all  countries  in  the  region  including 
Kampuchea,  proposing  that  nations  in  the  region  proceed  to  dialogue  with  a 
view  to  solving  differences  between  themselves  and  establishing  a  durable 
peace  and  stability  in  the  region  as  well  as  eliminating  any  involvement  or 
threat  of  intervention  by  nations  outside  the  region. 

5.  The  countries  of  Indochina  regard  the  question  of  peace  and  stability  as 
crucial  and  strive  to  build  Southeast  Asia  into  a  zone  of  peace,  stability  and 
cooperation.  First  of  all,  an  end  must  be  put  to  threat  and  intervention  from 
outside  and  the  two  groups  of  Indochinese  and  ASEAN  countries  should 
peacefully  coexist  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  each  other's  independence  and 
sovereignty.  Both  sides  should  negotiate  a  solution  to  problems  of  Southeast 
Asia  as  a  whole,  including  the  Kampuchean  problem,  in  the  spirit  of  equality 
and  mutual  respect,  without  one  side  imposing  its  views  on  the  other. 
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Vietnam  will  withdraw  all  its  volunteers  from  Kampuchea  if  China  puts  an 
end  to  its  threat,  to  the  use  of  Thai  territory  against  the  three  Indochinese 
countries  and  to  the  use  of  Pol  Pot  and  other  reactionary  Khmer  groups 
against  the  People's  Republic  of  Kampuchea.  The  government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Kampuchea  is  the  genuine  and  legitimate  representative  of  the 
Kampuchean  people,  whose  rebirth  is  irreversible.  The  Pol  Pot  clique  and 
those  who  cooperate  with  them  are  all  criminals. 

The  solutions  advocated  by  China  and  the  United  Nations  supported  by  the 
imperialist,  colonialist  and  militarist  powers  and  the  reactionary  forces  that 
have  committed  aggression  against  the  three  countries  of  Indochina  are  de- 
signed to  serve  the  interests  of  the  imperialist,  colonialist,  militarist,  expan- 
sionist and  reactionary  forces  opposed  to  the  Indochinese  countries  and  run 
counter  to  the  interest  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  On  the  contrary,  the  solu- 
tion favoured  by  the  Non-aligned  countries  serves  the  interests  of  peace  and 
independence  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Non-aligned  resolution  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  both  groups  of  countries  in  Southeast  Asia.  Although  all  of  them 
share  the  common  aspirations  of  safeguarding  their  own  independence  and  re- 
gional peace  and  stability,  they  have  differences,  which  stem  from  different 
evaluations  of  the  Southeast  Asian  situation  and  of  the  real  causes  of  regional 
problems. 


CAUSES  AND  ESSENCE  OF  SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  PROBLEMS 

The  greatest  difference  at  present  between  Southeast  Asian  countries, 
especially  between  the  two  groups  of  ASEAN  and  Indochinese  countries,  is  the 
problem  of  Kampuchea  and  the  danger  threatening  Southeast  Asia.  If  we  are 
to  understand  the  causes  and  the  real  essence  of  the  Kampuchea  problem,  we 
should  not  isolate  it  from  other  problems  of  Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole.  Simi- 
larly if  we  want  to  understand  the  essence  of  Southeast  Asian  problems,  we 
should  not  separate  present-day  Southeast  Asia  from  two  thousand  years  of 
history,  especially  the  forty-year  period  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
developments  in  the  past  five  years. 

Chinese  expansionism  and  hegemonism  regarding  Southeast  Asia  has  ex- 
isted for  two  thousand  years.  It  is  of  the  kind  that  has  existed  for  the  longest 
Juration  and  in  the  most  persistent  way  in  human  history.  The  Chinese  sub- 
jected all  Southeast  Asian  countries  to  their  hegemony  from  the  first  century 
Before  Christ  onward  and  now  still  consider  this  region  to  be  within  their 
sphere  of  influence.  Chinese  expansionism  toward  Southeast  Asia  was  inter- 
rupted only  for  about  one  hundred  years  in  the  19th  century  when  China  itself 
was  turned  into  a  semi-colony  by  Western  imperialist  powers.  During  that  cen- 
tury the  American,  French,  British,  Dutch,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  coloni- 
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alists  invaded  and  ruled  over  Southeast  Asian  countries.  They  were  replaced  by 
the  Japanese  during  World  War  II.  After  the  Japanese  defeat,  the  Western 
colonialist  powers  returned  and  waged  wars  of  aggression  against  Southeast 
Asian  liberation  movements.  Taking  advantage  of  the  defeat  and  weakening 
of  other  Western  imperialist  powers,  the  United  States  undertook  directly  to 
take  their  place  and  started  the  bloodiest  war  of  aggression  in  history.  The 
Western  colonialist  and  imperialist  forces  only  ruled  over  Southeast  Asia  for  a 
short  period  of  time,  the  longest  rules  of  three  to  four  hundred  years  being 
those  exercised  by  Portugal,  Spain,  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands  over  the 
Philippines,  East  Timor,  Malaya  and  Indonesia  respectively.  After  being 
defeated,  the  imperialists  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  region  and  tried  to 
come  back  by  other  means.  Unlike  them,  China  and  Japan  are  in  Asia  next  to 
the  region  and  they  have  not,  now  or  in  the  future,  given  up  their  ambitions  of 
expansion  and  hegemony  in  this  region. 

In  this  struggle,  the  expansonist,  colonialist  and  imperialist  forces  always 
concentrate  their  repressive  onslaughts  on  those  peoples  with  the  strongest  na- 
tional sentiments  so  as  to  facilitate  the  control  over  the  whole  region.  For  the 
past  two  thousand  years,  China  has  focussed  its  aggression  and  intervention 
on  Vietnam,  Burma  and  Indonesia  and  regarded  Vietnam  as  the  main  object 
for  conquest.  China  ruled  over  Vietnam  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  and 
invaded  Vietnam  ten  times  during  the  subsequent  thousand  years.  All  of 
China's  ruling  dynasties  since  the  first  century  B.C.  have  conducted  wars  of 
aggression  against  Vietnam  and  this  happened  three  times  during  one  of  them. 
Through  the  past  two  thousand  years  no  other  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  have 
been  subjected  so  many  times  to  Chinese  rule  and  aggression  as  Vietnam. 
After  the  Second  World  War,  the  colonialist  forces  launched  aggression 
against  the  three  Indochinese  countries  and  Indonesia  which  were  the  first  in 
the  world  to  win  back  independence  through  revolutionary  violence.  For  the 
same  reason  Peking  focussed  its  efforts  on  opposing  Indonesia  and  the  three 
Indochinese  countries  with  a  view  to  furthering  its  expansion  and  hegemony  in 
Southeast  Asia.  With  the  successes  of  the  three  Indochinese  countries  and  In- 
donesia, the  national  liberation  movements  in  the  region  strongly  developed 
and  forced  the  imperialist  powers  to  grant  independence  to  other  Southeast 
Asian  nations.  From  1950  onward,  there  remained  only  one  war  of  aggression 
waged  by  the  French  colonialists  against  Vietnam  and  the  other  countries  in  In- 
dochina. Following  that  war  and  beginning  with  the  early  1960s,  the  U.S.  im- 
perialists waged  the  bloodiest  war  of  aggression  in  history  against  the  three 
countries  in  Indochina. 

Historical  facts  have  shown  that  once  Vietnam  was  occupied,  China  could 
control  the  whole  Indochinese  peninsula,  thus  destroying  the  dyke  that  pre- 
vented its  expansionist  wave  from  surging  over  Southeast  Asia.  Only  by  de- 
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fealing  the  independence  movement  of  Vietnam  and  the  other  countries  of  In- 
dochina could  the  Western  colonialist  and  imperialist  forces  hope  to  crush  the 
national  liberation  movements  in  the  region.  The  struggle  for  independence 
waged  by  Vietnam  and  the  other  Indochinese  countries  therefore  transcended 
the  bounds  of  the  three  countries  and  had  an  impact  on  the  whole  region,  thus 
bearing  a  clear  international  character.  The  victory  of  Dien  Bien  Phu,  the  30th 
anniversary  of  which  we  are  celebrating  this  year,  contributed  to  the  collapse 
of  French  colonialism  throughout  the  world  and  Vietnam's  victory  over  the 
U.S.  aggressors  opened  up  a  new  period  in  international  relations,  the  post 
Vietnam  epoch.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  three  Indochinese  countries  have 
frequently  been  the  main  victims  of  the  colonialist,  expansionist  and  im- 
perialist forces  from  outside  the  region,  and  their  stuggle  for  independence 
have  been  extremely  arduous  and  protracted. 

Facing  such  a  strong  liberation  movement  with  widespread  influence,  the 
imperialist,  colonialist,  expansionist  and  militarist  forces  would  be  in  great  dif- 
ficulty if  they  could  not  make  use  of  some  countries  in  the  region  that  would 
lend  them  a  helping  hand  in  the  war  of  aggression.  They  specially  capitalized 
on  Thailand's  expansionist  ambitions  toward  neighbouring  countries,  first  of 
all  toward  Laos  and  Kampuchea,  and  managed  to  involve  Thailand' in  their 
policy  of  aggression,  making  use  of  Thai  territory  for  actions  against  its 
neighbours. 

Thailand  has  invaded  every  neighbouring  country  on  mainland  Southeast 
Asia  at  one  time  or  another  in  history,  from  Vietnam  to  Burma,  and  has  once 
ruled  over  Laos,  Kampuchea  and  Malaya.  At  the  same  time  it  has  frequently 
entered  into  collusion  with  outside  powers  to  further  its  expansion  and 
hegemony  over  its  neighbours.  The  Chinese  feudalists  sought  collaboration 
from  the  Thai  feudalists  in  their  attacks  on  Burma  and  Vietnam  in  the  18th 
century.  Thailand  acted  in  collusion  with  them  in  attacking  Burma  in  the  early 
19th  century  and  with  the  French  in  partitioning  Laos  and  Kampuchea  in  mid- 
19th  century  and  early  20th  century.  It  recognized  the  French  colonialist  rule 
over  Kampuchea,  Laos  and  Vietnam  in  exchange  for  French  recognition  of 
Thailand  s  annexation  of  part  of  Kampuchean  and  Lao  territory.  During- 
World  War  II,  Thailand  was  Japan's  only  Asian  ally  in  its  war  against  the 
Americans,  the  British  and  the  French  in  the  Pacific  and  in  its  war  of  aggres- 
sion m  Southeast  Asia.  Japan  rewarded  Thailand  with  some  territory  taken 
trom  Laos,  Kampuchea,  Malaysia  and  Burma. 

acted  i1n9^'..after  Kre,nChT  ,dCfeat Indochina-  T"ai'and  and  the  Philippines 
to  set  "  th  Zto  Un'ted  StatCS'  Gfeat  Brkain'  France  and  Pak^n 
oun  rl,  4  atm  ?  ?8ruS1Ve  miHtary  bl°C  0PPositi°n  to  the  Indochinese 
was  a  Th  n  u  *  headauarters  in  Bangkok  and  its  Secretary-General 
was  a  Thai.  During  the  war  of  aggression  against  the  Indochinese  countries 
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the  Americans  made  use  of  military  bases  on  Thai  soil,  got  Thai  troops  into 
Laos  and  Vietnam  to  fight  the  people  of  these  countries,  and  enlisted  Thai  ser- 
vices in  opposing  Kampuchea's  neutrality. 

Since  1979,  Thailand  has  again  entered  into  collusion  with  China  and  the 
reactionaries  from  the  three  Indochinese  countries  in  order  to  oppose  these 
countries.  The  history  of  seven  centuries  of  Thailand's  existence  is  that  of  seven 
centuries  of  collusion  with  foreign  powers  against  all  its  neighbours  on 
mainland  Southeast  Asia,  seven  centuries  of  expansion  and  hegemony  by 
Thailand.  It  is  the  only  Southeast  Asian  country  which  has  the  most  historical 
problems  with  its  neighbours. 

The  imperialist,  colonialist  and  expansionist  forces  always  made  use  of  the 
traditional  "divide  and  rule"  policy  in  their  aggression  against  Southeast 
Asian  countries.  In  the  1950s,  the  French  colonialists  made  every  effort  to 
divide  the  Indochinese  countries  by  fanning  up  national  hatreds,  the  United 
States  imperialists  set  up  SEATO  and  drew  many  Southeast  Asian  countries 
into  the  orbit  of  its  war  against  the  Indochinese  countries,  thus  creating 
hostilities  between  Southeast  Asian  nations;  and  now  Peking  is  pitting 
ASEAN  against  the  Indochinese  countries. 

Looking  back,  Southeast  Asian  history  of  the  past  two  thousand  years  has 
been  that  of  wars  of  aggression,  hegemonism  and  foreign  domination.  But  the 
past  forty  years  have  seen  a  new  trend,  most  deep-seated  and  radical,  that  of 
the  independence  and  peace  forces,  which  have  gained  victories  step  by  step 
and  have  grown  up  remarkably,  strong  enough  to  prevent  outside  forces  from 
encroaching  upon  their  national  independence  or  upsetting  peace  and  stability 
in  the  whole  region. 

In  1945,  Vietnam  and  Indonesia  gained  back  independence,  which  began 
the  ending  chapter  of  the  two-thousand-year  history  of  Southeast  Asian  na- 
tions being  subjected  to  foreign  domination  and  rule.  The  victories  of  the  three 
Indochinese  countries  over  the  United  States  aggressors,  the  most  powerful 
imperialists,  constituted  another  landmark  in  the  remarkable  growth  of  in- 
dependence and  peace  forces,  and  brought  about  a  conjuncture  for  peaceful 
co-existence  between  Southeast  Asian  nations.  This  trend  was  recognized  by 
de  Gaulle  as  early  as  in  1966  when  he  proposed  the  neutralization  of  Southeast 
Asia  And  also  on  the  basis  of  the  new  conjuncture  in  the  balance  of  forces  in 
the  region,  ASEAN  countries  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  zone  of  peace, 
freedom  and  neutrality  in  Southeast  Asia  in  1971.  Since  1975,  many  ASEAN 
countries  have  established  diplomatic  relations  with  Laos  and  Vietnam.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  United  States  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  Thailand, 
China  stepped  up  its  policy  of  hegemonism  and  expansionism  in  Southeast 
Asia,  using  Pol  Pot  as  a  main  tool  for  opposing  the  three  Indochinese  coun- 
tries and  pitting  ASEAN  against  them. 
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The  victories  of  the  three  Indochinese  countries  in  1979  constituted  a  major 
setback  for  Chinese  expansionism  and  hegemonism  in  Indochina  and  South- 
east Asia,  while  consolidating  the  trend  toward  peace,  independence  and 
peaceful  coexistence  in  the  region. 

Viewing  the  Southeast  Asian  situation  from  historical  and  comprehensive 
perspectives,  the  following  five  characteristics  stand  out: 

1.  The  danger  to  the  independence  of  Southeast  Asia  nations  and  to  peace 
and  stability  in  the  region  originates  from  the  colonialist,  imperialist, 
militarist  and  hegemonist  forces  outside  it.  Historical  problems  also  exist  be- 
tween Southeast  Asian  nations,  for  example  between  Thailand  and  the  In- 
dochinese countries,  Burma  and  Malaysia;  there  exist  also  disputes  between 
Southeast  Asian  nations  over  the  East  Sea,  and  differences  on  the  Kampuchea 
and  East  Timor  questions.  These  differences  are  however  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  contradictions  between  Southeast  Asian  nations  and  the  im- 
perialist, colonialist,  militarist  and  hegemonist  forces  from  outside. 

2.  The  three  Indochinese  countries  are  victims  of  aggression,  intervention 
and  domination.  The  aggressors  and  interventionists  always  slanderously  ac- 
cuse their  victims  of  being  tools  of  communist  expansion  so  as  to  conceal  their 
own  aggression.  There  are  no  other  peoples  in  the  world  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  foreign  rule  for  as  long  as  a  thousand  years,  to  protracted  wars  of  ag- 
gression and  to  so  intensive  bombings  as  the  peoples  of  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Kampuchea. 

3.  The  colonialist,  imperialist  and  expansionist  forces  from  outside  would 
not  be  able  to  conduct  aggression  and  intervention  against  the  Indochinese 
countries  and  sabotage  peace  and  stability  in  the  region  but  for  the  support  of 
some  countries  and  the  use  of  their  territory,  such  as  Thailand. 

4.  The  imperialist  and  expansionist  forces  always  use  the  "divide  and 
rule"  policy  to  create  confrontation  between  Southeast  Asian  nations, 
especially  between  ASEAN  and  the  Indochinese  countries. 

5.  The  independence  and  peace  forces  in  the  region  have  developed  since 
the  Second  World  War  and  have  been  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  longest  and 
bloodiest  wars  of  aggression  and  to  foil  all  political,  economic  and  military 
manoeuvres  of  the  three  most  powerful  imperialist  powers  and  the  most  reac- 
tionary power,  all  of  them  being  permanent  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  (namely  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  China). 

It  is  clear  that  after  thousands  of  years  of  dependence  on  and  rule  by 
foreign  powers,  there  exist  now  in  Southeast  Asia  enough  forces  to  safeguard 
peace  and  independence  against  any  aggressors.  The  collapse  of  the  Nguyen 
Van  Thieu  administration  in  South  Vietnam  and  that  of  the  Pol  Pot  clique  in 
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Kampuchea  have  demonstrated  that  no  big  powers  in  the  world  can  rescue  the 
traitor  administrations. 

Over  the  past  five  years  the  Kampuchea  question  has  hit  the  headlines. 
Many  people  got  confused  at  the  start,  but  the  reality  of  the  situation  over  the 
years  has  cleared  up  misunderstandings  about  the  essence  of  the  problem. 

To  cover  up  their  designs  of  expansion  and  hegemony  vis-a-vis  Southeast 
Asia,  the  Peking  rulers  have  slanderously  accused  Vietnam  of  committing  ag- 
gression against  Kampuchea,  of  being  a  "small  hegemonist"  and  an  agent  of 
the  "big  hegemonist"  -  the  Soviet  Union  --  of  furthering  expansionism  in  the 
region  and  threatening  the  security  of  ASEAN  countries.  They  only  repeated 
the  tricks  performed  by  the  imperialists  before  them.  When  the  French  in- 
vaded Vietnam,  they  said  that  they  did  so  to  stop  communist  aggression  in  the 
region  and  that  Vietnam  was  an  agent  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  China.  The 
Americans  fabricated  the  Tonkin  Gulf  incident  and  alleged  that  they  started 
war  in  Vietnam  to  check  communist  aggression  and  that  Vietnam  was  an  agent 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  China. 

The  fact  is  that  after  the  American  defeat  in  1975,  the  Chinese  also  failed  to 
subjugate  Vietnam  and  Laos  and  use  them  as  a  tool  for  their  strategy. 
Therefore  they  made  every  effort  to  get  hold  of  Kampuchea  so  as  to  divide  the 
three  Indochinese  countries,  and  use  it  as  a  springboard  for  Chinese  expansion 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Exploiting  the  personal  ambitions  of  Pol  Pot  and  his  clique 
who  want  to  be  leaders  of  the  most  "radical"  revolution  in  human  history  and 
to  restore  the  territory  of  the  Angkor  empire,  the  Peking  rulers  imbued  them 
with  Maoism  and  helped  them  to  apply  the  "cultural  revolution"  model  in 
Kampuchea.  They  encouraged  the  Pol  Pot  clique  to  practice  a  genocidal 
regime  in  the  country,  to  provoke  conflicts  with  neighbouring"  countries  and  to 
cut  off  relations  with  the  outside  world.  And  in  this  way  they  compelled  Pol 
Pot  to  rely  fully  in  Chinese  support  and  aid,  to  become  a  tool  of  Chinese  ex- 
pansionism and  hegertionism.  At  Chinese  instigation  and  encouragement, 
from  1975  to  1978  the  Pol  Pot  clique  repeatedly  conducted  provocations  and 
intrusions  into  Vietnamese  territory,  massacred  Vietnamese  people,  and  re- 
jected all  Vietnamese  proposals  for  peace  negotiations.  Late  in  1977  they 
broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Vietnam,  concentrated  19  out  of  their  total 
23  divisions  into  the  Vietnam-Kampuchea  border  areas  and  launched  war 
along  the  whole  border  in  December  1978  with  a  view  to  seizing  a  major  por- 
tion of  territory,  creating  a  direct  menace  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  in  coordination 
with  riots  to  be  fomented  in  the  city  itself. 

In  coordination  with  the  Pol  Pot  clique's  activities  against  Vietnam,  the 
Chinese  began  from  early  1978  to  create  what  they  call  the  problem  of  "vic- 
timized overseas  Chinese"  in  Vietnam,  cut  off  aid,  withdraw  their  specialists 
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and  concentrate  a  large  number  of  troops  on  the  Sino-Vietnamese  border  and 
proceeding  to  armed  provocations. 

The  Vietnamese  side  persisted  in  seeking  a  settlement  through  peaceful 
negotiations.  Following  a  series  of  proposals  for  peaceful  negotiations,  on 
February  5,  1978  Vietnam  put  forth  a  three-point  proposal  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  conflicts  between  the  two  countries;  meanwhile  it  sought  the  media- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Secretary  General  and  the  Non-aligned  Foreign 
Ministers  Conference  held  in  Belgrade  in  July  1978  for  a  reconciliation  bet- 
ween Vietnam  and  Kampuchea. 

All  peace  efforts  by  Vietnam  did  not  bring  about  any  results.  In  November 
1978,  the  United  States  government  raised  the  question  of  troop  concentration 
on  the  Kampuchea  border  at  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  but  the 
Pol  Pot  clique  firmly  rejected  any  discussion  of  the  matter  by  the  Security 
Council.  In  the  meantime,  Pol  Pot's  and  China's  military  forces  formed  two 
prongs  that  threatened  seriously  Vietnam's  security. 

Exercising  its  right  of  legitimate  defence,  as  did  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  against  the  German  fascists  in  World  War  II, 
while  responding  to  the  Kampuchean  Front  for  Union  and  National  Salva- 
tion in  order  to  rescue  the  Kampuchean  people  from  genocide,  in  January 
1979  Vietnam  sent  its  volunteers  to  join  the  Kampuchean  people  in  smashing 
the  genocidal  regime,  putting  an  end  to  Chinese  control  of  Kampuchea, 
defeating  China's  scheme  of  invading  Vietnam  from  two  sides  and  eliminating 
a  factor  that  had  been  disrupting  peace  and  stability  in  this  region. 

While  slandering  Vietnam  as  committing  aggression  against  Kampuchea, 
China  hoped  that  the  Vietnamese  would  be  opposed  by  the  Kampuchean  peo- 
ple and  would  be  bogged  down  and  defeated  as  the  Americans  were  in  Viet- 
nam. Facts  have  been  quite  different.  The  Kampuchean  people  welcomed  Viet- 
namese troops  who  had  saved  them  from  genocide,  and  want  them  to  stay  in 
Kampuchea  for  a  necessary  time  so  as  to  prevent  the  Pol  Pot  clique  from  retur- 
ning. 

This  is  the  third  time  Vietnam  sent  its  troops  to  Kampuchea  to  fight  side  by 
side  with  the  Kampuchean  people  against  the  common  enemies,  for  winning 
and  safeguarding  independence  for  each  country.  The  two  previous  times, 
Vietnam  withdrew  all  its  volunteers  after  the  French  ended  their  war  and  the 
Americans  ended  their  aggression.  This  time,  Vietnam  will  also  pull  its 
volunteers  after  China  ends  its  threat,  ends  the  use  of  Thai  territory  against 
the  three  Indochinese  countries  and  ends  the  use  of  Pol  Pot  to  oppose  the 
Kampuchean  people.  Pending  the  total  withdrawal,  Vietnam  has  twice  in 
the  past  two  years  unilaterally  withdrawn  part  of  its  forces  and  in  consultation 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  Kampuchea  will  consider  partial  withdrawals 
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every  year.  These  partial  withdrawals  mean  that  Vietnam  cannot  be  forced  to 
withdraw  all  its  troops  so  that  China  can  bring  back  Pol  Pot  to  Kampuchea, 
nor  is  Vietnam  bogged  down  so  that  no  troop  withdrawal  is  possible.  They  also 
bear  evidence  to  the  reborn  strength  of  the  Kampuchean  people  as  vividly 
demonstrated  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  5th  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of 
the  country.  The  facts  also  have  proved  that  Kampuchean  independence  and 
sovereignty  has  been  respected  by  Vietnam. 

Alleging  that  Vietnam  has  committed  aggression  against  Kampuchea, 
Peking  hopes  that  the  setting  up  of  the  tripartite  "coalition  government"  headed 
by  Sihanouk  will  turn  the  tides  in  Kampuchea.  But  this  disguised  Pol  Pot  cli- 
que has  met  with  disgust  and  hate  from  the  Kampuchean  people.  In  two  years 
of  its  existence,  the  so-called  coalition  government  has  confirmed  Sihanouk's 
prediction  that  his  alliance  with  Pol  Pot  would  be  a  political  suicide.  Compris- 
ing all  politicians  who  have  been  one  after  another  discarded  by  real  life  in 
Kampuchea  over  the  past  ten  years,  how  can  it  exist?  Its  supporters  kill  each 
other  and  it  only  exists  when  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
meets. 

Peking  and  some  people  assume  that  with  Chinese  equipment  and 
assistance,  with  a  sanctuary  in  Thai  territory,  the  Pol  Pot  forces  will  be  able  to 
win  the  guerilla  war,  as  Vietnam  won  the  war  against  the  Americans  by  relying 
on  bases  along  the  Kampuchean  border.  Contrary  to  a  so-called  Maoist 
theory,  Peking  has  forgotten  a  basic  thing,  that  is  a  guerilla  war  can  be  con- 
ducted only  among  the  people  and  with  their  support. 

And  the  basic  difference  is  that  the  Vietnamese  work  for  the  people  while 
the  Pol  Pot  clique  kill  the  Kampuchean  people  and  meet  with  hatred  and  op- 
position from  them. 

In  Peking's  calculations,  Vietnam  would  have  colapsed  within  two  or  three 
years  as  it  was  bogged  down  in  Kampuchea  and  confronted  with  China's 
multi-faceted  war  of  sabotage  against  Vietnam  and  the  other  Indochinese 
countries. 

Five  years  have  elapsed  and  the  facts  have  shown  that  Vietnam  has  not 
been  bogged  down,  and  has  not  collapsed,  but  it  has  grown  stronger  in  spite  of 
numerous  difficulties.  Vietnam ,and  the  other  Indochinese  countries  have  gone 
through  the  most  difficult  years  in  1979-1980.  The  year  1982  and  1983  marked 
a  step  forward  in  the  Vietnamese  economy.  The  Vietnamese  people  are  more 
united  than  ever  before,  and  every  Vietnamese  soldier  on  duty  in  Kampuchea 
is  animated  with  an  ideal  and  understands  well  he  is  fighting  for  the  survival  of 
Kampuchea  and  of  his  own  nation.  In  this  just  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  In- 
dochina, the  Kampuchean  nation's  power  fbr  rebirth  has  been  clearly  proven, 
as  has  been  the  strong  solidarity  of  the  three  Indochinese  countries  determined 
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to  safeguard  their  independence  and  sovereignty  against  Chinese  expansionism 
and  hegemonism  in  collusion  with  U.S.  imperialism. 

The  peoples  of  Indochina  fully  realize  that  because  China  made  use  of  Pol 
Pot  and  divide  the  three  Indochinese  countries,  the  Kampuchean  people  have 
met  with  the  greatest  disaster  in  history,  genocide,  and  the  three  Indochinese 
countries  have  gone  through  the  most  difficult  times.  They  also  understand 
that  thanks  to  Indochinese  solidarity,  the  Kampuchean  people  have  been  saved 
from  genocide  and  the  three  Indochinese  peoples  have  overcome  the  greatest 
difficulties.  That  is  the  historic  significance  of  the  solidarity  of  the  three  In- 
dochinese countries  and  of  their  Summit  Conference.  The  Chinese  slander  us 
when  they  say  that  we  are  forming  an  Indochinese  Federation,  but  everyone 
knows  that  the  solidarity  between  our  three  countries  is  solid  as  it  rests  on  the 
basis  of  respect  for  the  independence  of  each  country. 

Peking  and  some  people  also  think  that  contradictions  might  arise  in  rela- 
tions between  Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  Union  because  the  latter  is  faced  with 
some  difficulties  concerning  Poland  and  Afghanistan,  has  to  give  assistance  to 
many  countries  in  defending  their  independence,  and  is  conducting  negotia- 
tions for  improved  relations  with  China,  therefore  it  may  reduce  aid  to  Viet- 
nam. For  this  reason  in  their  negotiations  the  Chinese  demand  that  the  Soviet 
Union  stop  aid  to  Vietnam  and  press  Vietnam  for  a  withdrawal  from  Kam- 
puchea. 

This  is  sheer  illusion  on  their  part.  The  Soviet  Union  has  expressly  stated 
that  it  does  not  accede  to  the  Chinese  demand  and  will  give  good  assistance  to 
Vietnam.  In  response  to  the  Chinese  absurd  demands,  the  Soviet  Union  sent  a 
high-level  delegation  to  Vietnam  on  the  5th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  between  Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  on  this  occasion  a  programme  for  long-term  economic  cooperation  was 
signed. 

For  the  past  five  years  Peking  has  frequently  claimed  that  the  Kampuchea 
problem  is  one  between  Vietnam  and  ASEAN  and  made  use  of  this  problem  to 
pit  ASEAN  against  the  Indochinese  countries. 

But  it  has  opposed  any  effort  at  negotiation  between  ASEAN  and  In- 
dochina. In  the  meantime,  China  has  tried  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  Kampuchea  and  considers  the  settlement  over  Kampuchea  to  be  the  main 
condition  among  the  three  conditions  for  improving  relations  with  the  Soviets 
In  the  five-point  proposal  made  public  on  March  1,  1983,  China  also  considers 
Kampuchea  to  be  the  main  problem  in  improving  relations  with  Vietnam 
without  any  role  assigned  to  ASEAN. 

Thus  in  practice  China  considers  Kampuchea  to  be  a  problem  between 
itself  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  one  between  itself  and  the  Indochinese 
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countries,  while  it  makes  no  mention  of  ASEAN  role  during  its  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Vietnam  on  Kampuchea.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  for  the  past  five  years,  Kampuchea  and  Afghanistan  have  been  two  main 
points  of  collusion  between  China  and  the  United  States  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  China  has  obviously  made  use  of  the  Kampuchea  problem  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  and  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  a  familiar 
manoeuvre  frequently  used  by  the  Chinese.  They  urge  others  to  fight  so  that 
they  can  negotiate,  as  they  used  the  anti-French  war  of  the  Indochinese  peoples 
to  their  profit  at  the  1954  Geneva  Conference  and  used  the  anti-U.S.  war  to 
their  profit  on  the  occasion  of  Nixonvs  visit  to  China  in  1972. 

The  real  situation  in  the  past  five  years  has  shown  that  in  essence  the  Kam- 
puchea problem  is  not  one  of  Vietnam  committing  aggression,  not  one  be- 
tween ASEAN  and  the  Indochinese  countries,  not  one  that  has  caused  the 
disruption  of  peace  and  stability  in  Southeast  Asia.  There  is  only  one  cause  for 
the  Kampuchea  problem,  for  confrontation  between  the  two  Southeast  Asian 
groups  of  nations,  for  the  disruption  of  peace  and  stability  in  the  region.  This 
is  because  the  Peking  rulers  want  to  foment  disorder  in  the  region  so  as  to  fur- 
ther their  expansionist  and  hegemonist  policy  in  Indochina  and  Southeast 
Asia,  and  also  because  of  the  Chinese  design  to  make  use  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  crisis  as  a  tool  in  the  service  of  their  1978-1980  strategy  of  collusion  with 
the  United  States  against  the  Soviet  Union  to  promote  the  "four  moderniza- 
tions" programme,  and  in  the  service  of  their  present  strategy,  starting  in  1982, 
of  playing  both  the  American  and  the  Soviet  cards. 

Over  recent  years,  various  incorrect  solutions  to  the  Kampuchea  problem 
have  been  proposed  in  ASEAN  countries,  solutions  that  are  based  on  Chinese 
arguments,  that  would  harm  all  Southeast  Asian  countries  and  would  only 
benefit  China. 

We  have  attentively  listened  to  and  earnestly  studied  the  ASEAN  solution 
to  the  Kampuchea  problem.  We  have  noted  that  ASEAN  has  frequently  said 
that  China  cannot  be  allowed  to  control  Kampuchea  as  before  and  the  Pol  Pot 
clique  must  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  power,  and  that  Vietnam's  security  in- 
terest is  to  be  taken  into  account.  But  the  ASEAN  solution  is  not  acceptable, 
because  it  demands  that  Vietnam  unilaterally  withdraw  its  troops  while  China 
is  free  to  maintain  its  threat,  Thai  territory  is  free  to  be  used  against  the  In- 
dochinese countries,  and  Pol  Pot  is  free  to  carry  on  activities  against  the  Kam- 
puchean  people.  Especially,  the  ASEAN  solution  contains  a  major  danger  in 
the  proposed  introduction  of  troops  from  six  ASEAN  countries  and  Vietnam 
into  Kampuchea  to  replace  the  Vietnamese  volunteers.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  six  ASEAN  countries  have  strongly  supported  Pol  Pot  and  the  so-called 
coalition  government  which  fiercely  oppose  the  People's  Republic  of  Kam- 
puchea. It  is  certain  that  the  ASEAN  troops  would  assist  Pol  Pot  and  seek  to 
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destroy  the  People's  Republic  of  Kampuchea.  This  would  lead  to  fierce  op- 
position from  the  Kampuchean  people.  In  such  a  situation,  we  are  bound  to 
support  the  Heng  Samrin  administration  and  the  Kampuchean  people.  Thus 
this  solution  will  turn  the  Kampuchean  problem,  being  one  between  China  and 
the  Indochinese  countries,  into  a  military  conflict  between  ASEAN  and  the  In- 
dochinese  countries.  The  position  of  most  ASEAN  countries  which  have  been 
hostile  to  the  three  Indochinese  countries  for  the  past  forty  years  makes  the 
ASEAN  solution  even  more  suspect  in  our  eyes. 

There  has  been  many  experiences  concerning  the  introduction  of  interna- 
tional military  force  into  a  country  for  keeping  peace  and  order.  The  Lebanese 
lesson  is  still  vivid  before  our  eyes.  A  rather  small  nation  like  Lebanon,  for  the 
sake  of  its  independence,  has  had  to  fight  against  a  multinational  force 
of  American,  French,  Italian  and  British  troops,  and  the  Americans  are 
threatened  to  be  bogged  down  in  this  country. 

The  ASEAN  solution  raises  the  question  of  neutralizing  Kampuchea.  The 
historical  fact  is  that  in  Southeast  Asia,  Thailand  has  frequently  rely  on  out- 
side forces  to  carry  out  its  expansion  and  seizure  of  Kampuchean  land.  In  all 
fairness  it  would  be  necessary  to  neutralize  Thailand,  and  not  its  victim,  Kam- 
puchea. But  the  Indochinese  countries  do  not  put  forth  this  demand;  they 
oppose  the  demand  for  neutralizing  Kampuchea  but  are  ready  to  discuss  the 
neutralization  of  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  clear  that  all  solutions  to  the  Kampuchea  problem  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  characteristics  of  the  region  and  the  real  situation  of  the  past  five 
years.  Solutions  that  are  based  on  erroneous  ideas  and  arguments  will  lead  to  a 
deadlock. 


ON  SOLUTIONS 


Taking  into  account  the  characteristics  and  the  real  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia,  a  fundamental,  comprehensive  and  long-term  solution  to  Southeast 
Asian  problems  should  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  An  end  to  aggression  and  intervention  from  outside,  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troops  and  military  bases  from  Southeast  Asia. 

2.  Respect  for  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  three  Indochinese 
countries  and  other  Southeast  Asian  nations. 

3.  An  end  to  the  fact  that  some  countries  in  the  region,  especially  Thailand, 
allow  their  territory  to  be  used  by  foreign  countries  against  a  third  country 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

4.  Opposition  by  Southeast  Asian  countries  to  divisive  schemes  from  outside 
peaceful  coexistence  and  settlement  of  differences  through  peaceful 
negotiations. 
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5.  Settlement  of  Southeast  Asian  problems  by  nations  in  the  region  so  as  to 
turn  Southeast  Asia  into  a  zone  of  peace,  stability  and  cooperation. 

The  developments  of  the  past  forty  years  in  Southeast  Asia  prove  that  we 
are  fully  capable  of  working  for  those  noble  goals.  However,  we  are  very 
realistic,  and  we  think  that  several  possibilities  are  unfolding  before  our  eyes 
and  we  have  many  choices,  which  are  as  follows: 

1 .  A  comprehensive  solution  to  all  problems  related  to  peace,  stability  in 
Southeast  Asia  based  on  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from  the  region, 
an  end  to  intervention  from  outside  and  Southeast  Asia  turning  into  a  zone  of 
peace,  friendship  and  cooperation.  This  comprehensive  solution  can  lead  to  a 
lasting  and  stable  peace  in  the  region.  The  contents  of  this  solution  can  be 
found  in  the  Resolution  of  the  Seventh  Summit  of  the  Non-aligned  countries 
on  Southeast  Asia  (March  1983),  which  accords  to  the  1971  formula  of  the 
ASEAN  countries  on  the  zone  of  peace,  freedom  and  neutrality  and  the  seven- 
point  proposal  of  the  three  Indochinese  countries  put  forward  on  their  behalf 
by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Lao  People's  Democratic  Republic  at  the  38th 
session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  1981. 

On  the  form  of  negotiation,  both  sides  can  discuss  and  agree  on  a  regional 
or  international  conference.  The  three  Indochinese  countries  do  not  accept  the 
U.N.  conference  on  Kampuchea  (ICK)  because  Pol  Pot  is  recognized  by  the 
United  Nations.  To  accept  ICK  would  mean  to  accept  Pol  Pot.  Both  sides  can 
agree  on  an  international  conference  with  participants  accepted  by  both  sides. 
Participants  from  the  region  may  include  the  three  Indochinese  countries,  the 
five  ASEAN  countries,  and  Burma.  From  outside  the  region,  we  may  invite 
the  Soviet  Union,  China,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France,  which 
have  participated  in  international  conferences  on  Indochina  during  the  past 
few  decades.  India  should  also  be  invited  to  this  conference.  It  is  a  large  coun- 
try in  Asia  in  the  world  and  has  made  great  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  national  independence  in  the  world  and  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  took 
part  in  the  International  Control  and  Supervisory  Commission  on  Indochina 
under  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements  and  participated  in  the  1961-1962  Con- 
ference on  Laos,  the  1973  Conference  on  Vietnam,  and  is  now  Chairman  of 
the  Non-aligned  Movement,  of  which  most  countries  from  the  two  groups  are 
members. 

2.  A  partial  solution  concerning  the  three  Indochinese  countries  and  China 
aimed  at  total  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  troops  from  Kampuchea  along  with 
an  end  to  the  Chinese  threat,  an  end  to  the  use  of  Thai  territory  as  bases 
against  the  Indochinese  countries,  and  an  end  to  the  use  of  the  Pol  Pot 
remnants  and  other  Khmer  reactionaries  against  the  Kampuchean  people. 

This  solution  is  not  in  favour  in  the  immediate  future  because  Peking  still 
wants  to  maintain  its  threat,  to  maintain  a  state  of  opposition  in  Southeast 
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Asia,  to  maintain  the  Pol  Pot  remnants  on  Thai  territory  against  the  Kam- 
puchean  people. 

3.  A  partial  solution  concerning  the  three  Indochinese  countries  and 
Thailand  on  the  basis  of  guaranteeing  equal  security  to  both  sides  and  es- 
tablishing a  safety  zone  along  both  sides  of  the  Kampuchea-Thailand  border. 
Both  sides  will  agree  on  an  international  control  on  the  agreed  points. 

The  ASEAN  countries,  especially  Thailand,  hold  that  the  presence  of  Viet- 
namese troops  in  Kampuchea  threatens  Thailand's  security.  Though  this  is 
simply  not  true  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Kampuchea  has  proposed  that  the  three  In- 
dochinese countries  and  Thailand  sign  a  treaty  of  non-aggression  and  non- 
intervention and  establish  a  demilitarized  zone  along  the  Thai-Kampuchean 
border,  thus  separating  troops  from  both  sides  and  averting  the  danger  of 
clashes.  This  proposal  was  put  forth  in  the  Communique  of  the  Indochinese 
Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  in  February  1982  at  Vientiane.  But  Thailand  has 
rejected  it  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  danger  of  aggression  between 
Thailand  and  Vietnam  and  that  Thailand  is  not  a  belligerent  party,  therefore  it 
cannot  give  up  its  sovereign  right  of  stationing  troops  on  part  of  its  territory. 
After  carefully  considering  Thailand's  views,  the  three  Indochinese  countries 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  safety  zone  along  the  Thai-Kampuchean 
border.  The  communique  of  the  Indochinese  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  in 
July  1982  at  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  stated  clearly:  "In  the  safety  zone  on  the  Kam- 
puchean  side,  only  the  armed  forces  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Kampuchea 
will  be  present,  and  in  the  safety  zone  on  the  Thai  side,  only  Thai  armed  forces 
will  be  present,  while  the  Pol  Pot  remnants  and  other  groups  of  Khmer  reac- 
tionaries will  be  disarmed  and  interned  in  refugee  camps  inside  Thailand. 

In  response  to  those  sensible  and  reasonable  proposals,  the  Thai  side  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  safety  zones  on  Kampuchean  territory  in  order  to 
bring  back  the  Pol  Pot  remnants  and  other  Khmer  reactionaries  from  Thailand. 
In  April  1983,  Mr.  Siddhi  Savetsila,  the  Thai  Foreign  Minister,  proposed  that 
Vietnam  unilaterally  withdraw  its  forces  30  kilometres  from  the  border  as  a 
condition  for  his  visit  to  Vietnam.  But  this  proposal  from  the  Thai  side  was 
unacceptable.  They  wanted  to  get  on  the  negotiating  table  what  they  had  not 
been  able  to  get  on  the  battleground  over  the  past  few  years.  Such  a  proposal 
for  Vietnam's  unilateral  withdrawal  was  tantamount  to  demanding  that  Viet- 
nam capitulate.  While  the  Indochinese  countries'  proposal  pay  attention  to 
equal  security  for  both  Thailand  and  Kampuchea,  they  wanted  to  impose  an 
idea  that  would  benefit  only  one  side.  This  proves  that  Thailand  has  only  one 
objective,  that  of  using  negotiation  as  a  means  to  reverse  the  present  situation 
in  Kampuchea,  which  they  cannot  achieve  militarily. 

4.  While  a  comprehensive  solution  or  a  partial  solution  as  described  above 
cannot  be  reached  yet,  there  may  be  a  broad  agreement  on  principles 
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regulating  the  relations  between  the  ASEAN  and  Indochinese  countries  with 
view  to  preventing  the  danger  of  the  present  situation  escalating  into  a  majo 
conflict  and  laying  the  basis  for  gradual  settlement  of  apparent  as  well  as  laten 
differences  between  the  two  groups  of  countries  or  among  all  countries  in  th 
region.  Both  sides  will  consider  a  form  of  international  guarantee  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  agreed  points. 

The  principles  governing  relations  between  Vietnam  and  ASEAN  stated  in 
the  Joint  Communique  between  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  Pham 
Van  Dong  and  leaders  of  Thailand,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia  and 
Singapore  during  his  official  visits  to  these  countries  in  late  1978  may  be  used 
as  basis  for, negotiation.  The  agreements  of  the  1975  Helsinki  Conference  on 
security  and  cooperation  between  countries  with  different  social  systems  in 
Europe  may  help  us  find  out  principles  for  the  safeguarding  of  security  and 
cooperation  between  countries  in  Southeast  Asia. 

5.  The  present  situation  may  drag  on,  without  any  comprehensive  or 
partial  solutions,  and  this  may  exacerbate  the  differences  between  the  two 
groups  of  countries,  deepen  hatreds  between  countries  in  the  region,  prevent 
them  from  concentrating  their  efforts  on  solving  urgent  social  and  economic 
problems.  No  one  can  predict  whether  such  crisis  can  occur  in  any  countries  in 
Southeast  Asia.  At  the  same  time  we  must  take  into  account  possible 
developments  in  the  world  that  may  lead  to  such  shifts  of  alliance  between 
countries,  especially  between  the  big  powers,  as  have  happened  over  the  past 
ten  years.  We  may  expect  that  with  such  developments  as  have  taken  place  in 
the  past  five  years,  within  some  years  Vietnam  will  be  able  to  withdraw  the 
major  part  of  its  forces,  but  not  all,  because  the  Chinese  threat  will  still  be 
there.  Vietnam  will  have  withdrawn  the  major  part  of  its  troops,  but  the  Kam- 
puchean  situation  will  be  stable  and  the  Pol  Pot  clique  will  not  be  able  to 
reverse  the  situation. 

6.  The  situation  may  worsen  to  the  point  that  an  incontrollable  explosive 
situation  may  prevail  and  the  Chinese  may  exploit  it  to  provoke  a  major  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Vietnam  and  the  other  Indochinese  countries  cherish  peace  and  are  deter- 
mined to  preserve  it,  but  they  are  always  ready  to  cope  with  the  worst  even- 
tuality in  case  the  Chinese,  pursuing  its  collusion  with  the  United  States,  Japan 
and  Thailand,  and  enjoying  the  support  of  other  ASEAN  countries,  would 
launch  a  second  war  of  aggression  against  Vietnam. 

In  the  long  struggle  for  independence  and  freedom,  Vietnam's  legitimate 
claims  were  opposed  by  the  imperialist  and  colonialist  forces  while  they  tried 
to  impose  their  will  by  means  of  wars  of  aggression. 
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In  1945,  Vietnam  demanded  independence  within  the  French  Union.  The 
French  flatly  rejected  this  demand  and  would  only  grant  autonomy.  Vietnam 
was  forced  to  wage  a  nine-year  resistance  war  and  the  Dien  Bien  Phu  victory 
triggered  the  collapse  of  French  colonialism  throughout  the  world.  In  the  anti- 
U.S.  war,  we  put  forth  the  demand  that  the  Americans  pull  out  of  Vietnam 
and  a  tripartite  government  be  established  in  South  Vietnam.  The  Americans 
and  the  Saigon  puppet  government  did  not  agree,  which  compelled  us  to  fight 
for  nine  years  and  we  liberated  South  Vietnam  completely.  The  Americans  had 
to  withdraw  completely  and  the  puppet  administration  collapsed.  If  Peking 
follows  the  ruts  of  the  imperialist  and  colonialist  chariots  that  have  been  over- 
turned, they  will  share  the  fate  of  aggressors. 

Of  these  six  possibilities,  we  hold  that  the  ASEAN  and  Indochinese  coun- 
tries are  fully  capable,  within  their  own  capacities,  to  materialize  the  third  and 
fourth  possibilities.  If  this  is  done,  conditions  will  be  created  for  the  materi- 
alization of  the  first  and  second  possibilities  while  eliminating  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ones. 


THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  PRESENT  PROBLEMS  SHOULD  BE  PLACED 
IN  THE  PERSPECTIVES  OF  THE  2000'S 

If  we  are  to  find  out  correct  solutions  to  present  problems  in  Southeast 
Asia,  we  should  place  them  in  the  perspectives  of  year  2000  and  beyond. 

Although  the  United  States  will  still  pay  attention  to  Southeast  Asia, 
history  of  the  past  forty  years  has  shown  that  its  power  will  be  increasingly 
limited  and  it  will  have  to  deal  with  other  areas  that  are  strategically  more  im- 
portant. 

The  two  forces  that  are  capable  of  expansion  in  this  region  are  China  and 
Japan,  which  constitute  long-term  dangers  for  Southeast  Asia. 

Within  the  next  twenty  years,  China  will  be  able  to  fulfil  the  readjusted 
targets  of  its  "four  modernization"  programme.  By  then  it  would  have  in- 
creased four  times  its  total  industrial  and  agricultural  output  value.  We  would 
have  then  to  deal  with  four  Chinas  instead  of  the  present  one.  It  may  be  that 
China  will  not  fulfil  its  targets  at  100  per  cent,  but  only  at  50  per  cent  or  75  per 
cent,  then  we  would  still  have  to  cope  with  two  or  three  Chinas.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  why  China  would  want  to  push  the  whole  world,  and  Southeast 
Asia  in  particular,  into  great  disorder  so  that  China  alone  can  enjoy  great 
order.  It  may  be  possible  that  China  will  fail  in  its  modernization  effort.  In  this 
case,  to  create  diversion  for  internal  opposition,  it  may  pursue  an  adventuristic 
policy  in  the  world  and  make  use  of  Maoist  groups  for  fomenting  troubles  in 
Southeast  Asia. 
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Japan  is  being  encouraged  by  the  United  States  in  its  militarist  tendency  so 
as  to  share  with  the  U.S.  responsibility  in  controlling  the  Southeast  Asian  and 
Asia-Pacific  areas,  as  the  United  States  is  increasingly  more  preoccupied  with 
areas  of  greater  strategic  importance  to  itself.  Faced  with  the  danger  of  having 
to  deal  with  two  to  four  Chinas,  Japan  is  sure  to  re-militarize.  Southeast  Asia 
will  be  an  area  of  fierce  dispute  between  China  and  Japan. 

Some  ASEAN  countries  are  concerned  about  the  presence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  region.  In  its  history  of  over  sixty  years  since  the  Soviet  State  was 
established,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  always  subjected  to  encirclement  and 
isolation  by  various  alliances  of  imperialist  powers.  The  Soviet  Union  has  not 
committed  aggression  against  any  country,  but  has  been  twice  devastated  by 
aggressive  wars.  It  needs  peace  to  build  up  the  country  and  other  nations'  in- 
dependence is  beneficial  to  its  existence. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  country  among  the  five  permanent  members 
of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  which  has  not  committed  aggression  in  Southeast 
Asia.  It  has  not  once  used  its  veto  against  the  struggle  for  independence  of 
Southeast  Asian  nations.  Without  it  Vietnam  and  the  other  Indochinese  coun- 
tries would  have  not  been  able  to  defeat  the  Americans  and  the  Chinese  and  it 
can  act  as  a  countervailing  force  to  the  imperialist  and  expansionist  forces  in 
this  region. 

Within  twenty  years  we  may  witness  shifts  of  alliance  between  countries, 
especially  between  the  big  powers,  that  may  have  considerable  impact  on 
Southeast  Asia.  We  have  seen  that  China  has  frequently  shifted  its  alliance, 
changed  friends  into  foes  and  vice  versa,  so  as  to  serve  an  unchanged  objec- 
tive, which  is  to  further  Chinese  expansionism  and  hegemonism. 

For  the  past  forty  years,  those  countries  whose  policy  has  not  been  based 
mainly  on  their  own  forces  but  only  on  foreign  powers  or  on  profiting  by  con 
tradictions  between  big  powers  have  all  met  with  failures  or  are  facing  great 
difficulties. 

The  absence  of  peace  and  stability  has  been  the  greatest  danger  to  South- 
east Asia.  Vietnam  and  the  other  Indochinese  countries  are  still  poor;  they 
need  peace  to  build  up  their  countries  into  prosperity.  The  ASEAN  countries, 
including  some  rich  ones,  also  need  peace  and  stability.  Although  they  are 
poor,  the  three  Indochinese  countries  have  proved  to  be  steady  in  face  of  un- 
precedented trials  in  human  history.  They  are  poor  but  stable  because  this 
poverty  is  equally  shared,  not  like  in  some  ASEAN  countries  which  are  rich, 
but  this  abundance  is  not  fairly  distributed,  so  that  many  social  problems  and 
instability  still  remain.  In  particular,  Thailand  is  faced  with  many  social 
problems,  while  it  also  has  most  historical  problems  with  its  neighbours  and 
has  not  borders  with  all  its  neighbours  on  mainland  Southeast  Asia. 
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Faced  with  the  prospected  dangers  constituted  by  China  and  Japan  in  the 
years  2000,  Southeast  Asian  nations  need  to  achieve  early  peace  and  coopera- 
tion in  order  to  build  up  their  country  and  right  from  now  on  to  establish  a 
security  zone  with  a  view  to  eliminating  aggression  and  intervention  from  out- 
side. 

Strategically  significant  problems  will  put  our  Southeast  Asian  nations  to 
the  test,  and  in  the  future  we  will  have  to  achieve  an  early  settlement,  with  a 
high  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  present  problems  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Indonesia  has  a  great  role  to  play  in  Southeast  Asia  and  on  the  world 
arena.  Both  our  countries  have  been  victims  of  imperialism  and  Peking  expan- 
sionism, and  we  have  made  worthy  contributions  to  the  national  liberation 
movement  in  this  region  to  the  solidarity  among  Afro-Asian  countries  and 
within  the  Non-aligned  Movement. 

Both  our  countries  acting  in  solidarity  will  be  a  decisive  factor  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  each,  and  for  peace,  stability  and 
prosperity  in  the  whole  region. 


Possibilities  of  Economic  Cooperation 

between  Vietnam  and 
Other  Southeast  Asian  Nations 

DOAN  Trong  Truyen 


May  I  in  this  seminar  express  our  genuine  goodwil  and  sincere  wishes  to  In 
donesia,  a  big,  rich  and  beautiful  country,  a  country  endowed  with  an  old 
civilization  and  culture  and  playing  an  important  role  and  position  in  South- 
east Asia,  a  country  which  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Non-aligned  Move- 
ment and  has  expressed  sympathy  for  the  war  of  national  liberation  of  Viet 
nam.  Ours  is  the  goodwil  of  a  nation  which  has  gone  through  countless  hard 
ships  and  sacrifices  for  one-third  of  a  century  for  the  sake  of  independence  an 
freedom,  and,  therefore,  has  no  other  wish  than  peace,  stability  and  coopera 
tion  with  all  countries  in  the  region  as  conditions  for  rapidly  healing  th 
wounds  of  war,  for  rehabilitating  and  developing  the  economy. 

Concerning  the  objective  necessity  for  the  possibilities  of  economic  co 
operation  between  Vietnam  and  other  Southeast  Asian  nations,  we  procee 
first  of  all  from  the  following: 

Firstly,  in  the  present  conditions  of  the  world,  peace  and  stability  are  th 
sine  qua  non  for  the  development  of  all  countries  and  nations  and  whil 
economic  cooperation  among  states  on  the  basis  of  equality,  respect  for  na 
tional  independence,  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity  and  mutual  benefits  is 
the  essential  factor  for  peace  and  stability. 

Secondly,  in  the  present  era,  a  nation  which  isolates  itself  from  the  outside 
world  cannot  develop  normally,  and  the  economic  cooperation  between  na- 
tions of  different  social  systems  has  become  common  practice  in  the  interna- 
tional economic  relations.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  the  neighbouring 
countries  which  shared  similar  circumstances  in  past  history,  have  had  tradi- 
tional ties  and  now  enjoy  favourable  conditions  in  transports  and  communica- 
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tions  allowing  lower  freight  costs  as  they  are  allocated  in  the  same  geographi- 
cal region. 

Thirdly,  the  question  of  economic  cooperation  among  developing  nations 
assumes  an  especially  important  strategic  dimension  in  the  establishment  of  a 
new  international  economic  order  marked  by  justice  and  equality.  This  has 
become  all  the  more  urgent  in  the  present  situation  when  the  unprecidentedly 
heavy  consequences  of  prolonged  recession,  crisis  and  inflation  in  the  world 
economy  have  hit  hard  at  the  developing  nations  in  general  and  the  Southeast 
Asian  nations  in  particular  through  commercial,  financial  and  credit  channels. 

Proceeding  from  the  above,  we  would  like  to  comment  twc  questions:  one, 
the  common  bases  for  the  economic  cooperation  between  Vietnam  and  other 
Southeast  Asian  nations;  second,  the  directions  and  possibilities  for  a  realistic 
cooperation  in  the  present  economic  context  of  the  region. 

Southeast  Asia  possesses  huge  potentials  that  could  turn  it  into  a  pros- 
perous economic  region  on  the  basis  of  the  most  rational  and  efficient  exploita- 
tion and  use  of  its  rich  natural  resources  and  manpower  on  the  other  hand,  for 
a  long  time  now,  Southeast  Asia  has  been  the  focus  of  conflicts  among  the  im- 
perialist, expansionist  and  hegemonist  powers  which  covet  the  rich  resources 
of  all  the  nations  in  the  region.  The  economic  domination  of  old  and  new 
colonialism  has  left  in  the  region  so  deep  economic  and  social  consequences 
and  imprints  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  been  completely  eradicated 
by  now.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  there  have  been  changes  among  the 
imperialist  countries  which  carry  out  expansionist  and  hegemonist  policies  in 
the  region  and  subsequently  adjustments  have  been  made  in  their  relations 
with  Southeast  Asian  nations.  Yet,  the  new  selfish  ambitions  of  the  im- 
perialist, expansionist  and  hegemonist  powers  over  the  resources  of  the  region 
still  remain  a  threat  to  all  the  nations.  Both  in  the  immediate  and  long-term 
perspectives,  we  think  that  a  big  country  with  a  policy  of  hegemonism  and  ex- 
pansionism as  pursued  by  its  present  leadership,  with  a  population  of  one 
billion  and  with  bases  already  built  since  old  times  in  the  political,  economic 
and  social  life  of  the  nations  in  this  region,  that  country  will  not  easily  give  up 
its  traditional  expansionist  dreams.  This  threat  does  not  only  exist  in  the 
political  and  military  spheres,  but  also  in  the  economic  sphere  as  well  as 
reflected  in  the  special  policies  of  economic  expansion,  in  such  tactics  as 
dumping,  monopolization,  sabotage,  coupled  with  schemes  to  seize  the  natural 
resources  on  the  mainland  and  in  the  strategic  sea  waters  of  Southeast  Asia 
We  do  not  think  that  another  power  in  Asia  which  has  a  great  capacity  for 
economic  expansion  and  is  now  treading  the  dangerous  path  of  remilitariza- 
tion and  rearmament  with  the  support  of  the  world  number  one  imperialist 
power  can  succeed  in  its  expansionist  policies  by  means  of  armed  aggression 
But  the  big  threat  to  all  Southeast  Asian  nations  is  the  collusion  and  com- 
prom.se  among  the  three  big  powers  in  their  ambitions  toward  the  region 
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In  view  of  this  situation,  it  is  our  view  that  immediate  and  long-term  co- 
operation among  Southeast  Asian  nations  plays  an  extremely  important  and 
strategic  role  in  the  creation  of  strong  and  stable  factors  and  conditions  for  the 
development  process  of  each  nation. 

Second,  in  spite  of  differences  in  social  systems,  all  countries  of  this  region 
start  with  backward  economies  and  therefore,  face  difficulties  that  every  na- 
tion irrespective  of  its  social  regime  must  solve  in  the  process  of  development. 
The  cooperation  among  nations  based  on  the  exchange  of  experience,  suc- 
cessful and  unsuccessful  with  the  aim  of  solving  common  and  similar  dif- 
ficulties in  of  great  significance  in  contributing  to  the  creation  of  positive  and 
creative  bases  in  each  n?tion  for  its  process  of  advance  toward  a  modern  agro- 
industrial  production. 

Third,  in  view  of  differences  in  the  levels  of  development,  or  at  least  in  the 
potentials,  with  different  strong  points  and  weak  points,  these  geographically 
adjacent  economies  may  efficiently  complement  each  other  in  coping  with  the 
urgent  requirements  related  to  national  economic  development  and  the  solu- 
tion of  major  social  and  economic  problems  of  each  country. 

The  fourth  point  is  related  to  international  trade.  Due  to  similar  natural 
conditions,  the  nations  in  the  region  export  many  similar  agricultural  and 
mineral  products,  as  is  known  to  you,  for  many  years  now,  these  exports  items 
have  suffered  severe  losses  because  of  the  deterioration  of  the  exchange  terms 
and  the  unstable  price  on  the  world  market  —  in  no  small  measure  -  thus  ex- 
erting a  negative  impact  on  the  growth  rates  of  the  Southeast  Asian  economies. 
We  think  that  the  cooperation  and  coordination  of  actions  in  the  fields  of  ex- 
traction, processing  and  trade  of  these  goods  with  the  aim  of  reducing  the 
losses,  increasing  the  value  of  the  goods  and  their  export  earnings  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  for  the  stable  growth  process  of  the  national  economies  in  the 
region. 

The  above  mentioned  points  constitute  common  and  very  fundamental 
bases  for  the  establishment  of  the  immediate  and  long-term  cooperation 
among  all  Southeast  Asian  nations.  Within  the  framework  of  this  paper  we 
would  like  to  point  out  some  directions  or  possibilities  of  realistic  cooperation 
between  Vietnam  and  other  Southeast  Asian  nations  in  the  present  economic 
situation. 

Vietnam  with,  by  now,  a  population  of  57  million  is  in  the  initial  stage  of 
industrialization.  In  fact  its  first  industrialization  efforts  started  soon  after  the 
end  of  the  resistance  war  against  French  colonialism.  But  this  process  could 
not  be  carried  out  in  a  normal  way  because  of  the  second  resistance  war.  Only 
since  1975  could  all-sided  industrialization  be  undertaken  in  entirely  different 
new  circumstances.  In  the  present  stage  of  industrialization,  Vietnam  has  to 
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begin  with  the  full  development  of  agriculture,  and  first  of  all  food  crops,  in 
order  to  create  a  solid  domestic  basis  for  the  development  of  industry.  In  this 
connection,  it  plans  to  develop  at  first  those  industries  that  efficiently  serve 
agricultural  production,  to  coordinate  agriculture  with  industry  in  an  inte- 
grated structure.  Along  with  the  development  of  energy  resources,  basic  raw 
materials,  and  important  transportation  facilities,  we  must  develop  areas 
specialized  in  industrial  crops,  food  production  with  related  processing  fac- 
tories. In  agriculture,  we  have  been  reforming  the  production  structure,  car- 
rying out  a  green  revolution  together  with  a  social  revolution,  diversifying  the 
crop  plants  and  animals  on  the  basis  of  the  application  of  new  scientific  and 
technical  achievements  in  order  to  solve  first  of  all  the  problem  of  food,  of 
agricultural  raw  materials  for  the  processing  industries  and  for  exports.  This  is 
a  very  difficult  task.  The  question  is  how  to  promote  the  productive  forces  in 
the  traditionally  backward  field  of  agriculture  which  was  neglected  for  cen- 
turies by  the  colonial  regime  and,  therefore  nowadays  requires  major  in- 
vestments of  capital,  necessary  time  and  measures  appropriate  with  the 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  and  the  cultivation  customs  of  a  tropical  region. 
The  problem  is  how  to  achieve  food  self-sufficiency  with  a  still  rapidly  increas- 
ing population,  to  expand  the  domestic  market,  to  create  more  jobs,  to  effect  a 
rational  division  of  social  labour  within  the  agricultural  sector,  between 
agriculture,  forestry  and  industry  on  a  national  scale  as  well  as  in  each  region 
to  achieve  a  balanced  growth  for  the  various  economic  zones  in  accordance 
with  a  general  plan  and  to  reallocate  production  in  order  to  rapidly  exploit  and 
efficiently  utilize  our  national  resources.  Should  we  submit  that  these  diffi- 
culties of  Vietnam  are  also  similar  to  some  extent  to  those  found  by  other 
Southeast  Asian  nations? 

After  big  and  persistent  efforts,  at  present,  Vietnam,  like  some  other  na- 
tions in  the  region  -  has  come  nearer  to  the  goal  of  basically  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  food.  In  spite  of  considerable  difficulties,  in  1983  food  production 
nearly  reached  17  million  tons  with  average  yield  in  many  areas  ranging  from 
5,800  to  6,000  kilogrammes  per  hectare  (in  some  special  cases  not  including  ex- 
penmental  plots,  record  yields  from  15,000  -  20,000  kilogrammes  per  hectare 
were  achieved  in  areas  as  wide  as  hundreds  of  hectares).  We  have  a  relatively 
developed  irrigation  network  comprising  large-scale,  medium-scale  and  small- 
scale  projects,  and  a  network  of  seeds  and  animals  experimental  stations  in 
agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing  -  with  ramifications  at  the  village  level  -  with 
a  relatively  large  and  diversified  scientific  and  technical  staff.  Some  initial  suc- 
cesses have  also  been  achieved  in  the  application  of  biological  methods  to  the 
tropical  conditions.  While  experiencing  serious  shortage  in  chemical  fertilizer 
and  technical  means  some  encouraging  results  have  been  achieved  in  crop 
yield,  m  plant  quality,  particularly  in  the  field  of  food  production,  thanks  to 
the  apphcation  of  agricultural  scientific  and  technical  progress,  combined  with 
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good  experience  and  traditions.  Some  successful  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted —  which  are  now  in  the  process  of  application  in  the  development  of  a 
model  for  the  building  of  agro-forestry  structures,  especially  in  the  midland 
region,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  expand  the  areas  under  cultivation,  to  meet  the 
requirements  in  food  and  industrial  crops  and  at  the  same  time  "to  green"  up 
the  bare  hills  to  develop  forestry  and  to  rehabilitate  the  forests  destroyed  by 
U.S.  war  chemicals  which  left  many  dangerous  and  long-term  consequences 
These  initial  results  which  have  opened  up  new  prospects  are  still  far  from 
satisfying  the  big  and  multi-faceted  requirements  of  industrialization.  Food 
selfsufficiency  is  still  at  a  low  level,  i.e.  approximately  300  kilogrammes 
per  capita,  not  sufficient  to  promote  animal  husbandry  to  sustain  the  expan- 
sion of  industrial  crops  on  a  large  scale,  to  increase  the  nutrition  level  and 
change  the  meal  composition  of  the  people  throughout  the  country,  and  to 
cope  with  the  big  and  urgent  requirements  in  exports:  Other  Southeast  Asian 
nations  have  great  potentials  and  considerable  achievements  in  this  field,  and 
therefore  big  possibilities  exist  for  the  promotion  of  cooperation  in  this  field 

There  is  ample  possibility  for  cooperation  in  the  field  of  exchange  of  ex- 
perience and  scientific  information  regarding  meteorological  data,  seeds  and 
plants,  and  various  activities  in  agriculture,  forestry  and  fishery.  From  the 
above  mentioned  forms  of  cooperation  we  may  proceed  further  to  the  fields  of 
production,  processing  and  trade  in  such  items  as  farm  tools,  fertilizer,  and 
machinery  appropriate  for  the  kind  of  tropical  agriculture  which  is  taking  its 
first  step  toward  large-scale  production,  and  tools  and  machinery  for  the  pro- 
cessing of  raw  materials,  agricultural,  forestry  and  fishery  products  that  in- 
dividual nations  could  not  produce  for  themselves.  The  strategic  importance 
of  this  field  of  cooperation  does  not  lie  solely  in  the  creation  of  fundamental 
factors  for  the  stable  growth  of  the  national  economy  of  each  country.  What  is 
more  important  is  the  conscious  establishment  by  each  country  of  its  own 
creative  capacity  to  apply,  in  an  appropriate  manner,  science  and  technologies 
to  the  tropical  soil,  climate  and  environment.  The  advanced  technology  of  in- 
dustrial developed  countries  is  no  substitute  for  this.  As  testified  by  the  actual 
situation  in  many  countries,  this  is  also  an  extremely  important  factor  for 
reducing  the  damage  caused  by  natural  calamities,  by  environment  pollution 
and  disruption  of  the  ecological  system  and  the  influence  from  outside,  so  that 
we  may  all  progress  toward  a  modern  agriculture  which  could  be  no  less  ad 
vanced  than  the  one  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Another  field  closely  linked  with  agriculture  is  the  transformation  of  the 
backward  countryside  and  the  building  of  a  new,  civilized  life  in  rural  areas, 
both  materially  and  spiritually,  along  with  the  protection  and  improvement  of 
the  ecological  system  and  production.  The  achievement  of  this  goal  could  exert 
positive  impact  on  the  whole  region.  As  is  well-known,  the  countryside  is  the 
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most  backward  and  poorest  area  in  the  less  developed  countries,  and  both  old 
and  new  colonialism,  has  increasingly  widened  the  gap  between  the  urban  and 
rural  areas.  Along  with  the  policy  of  building  up  an  industrio-agricultural 
structure,  great  importance  is  attached  to  the  linkage  between  the  socio- 
economic development  in  the  two  areas,  i.e.  the  urban  and  the  rural  areas,  and 
the  district  is  taken  as  the  focal  point  for  the  construction  of  an  agro-industrial 
structure  and  the  socio-cultural  development  in  the  countryside.  In  this  con- 
nection, a  network  of  medical,  health  care  and  educational  facilities 
throughout  the  countryside  has  been  built,  thus  helping  to  bring  about  a  cer- 
tain change  in  the  appearance  of  the  rural  areas  and  to  reduce  somewhat  the 
intolerable  gap  left  over  by  history. 

Vietnam  also  has  had  certain  successful  experiences  in  bringing  science  and 
technique  into  the  countryside,  and  in  acquainting  the  peasants,  be  it  co- 
operative or  individual  farmers,  with  new  cultivation  and  breeding  techniques 
such  as  soil  improvement,  salinity  and  acidity  control,  modern  irrigation, 
utilization  of  chemical  and  organic  fertilizer,  selection  and  use  of  new  seeds 
and  animal  breedings  on  a  widespread  basis.  These  efforts  have  brought  about 
the  first  encouraging  results;  changing  the  appearence  of  the  rural  areas  tradi- 
tionally marked  by  poverty  and  cultural  backwardness,  raising  to  some  extent 
the  income  and  the  living  standards  of  the  peasants.  In  the  high  plateau  and 
mountaineous  regions  where  ethnical  minorities  make  up  a  major  part  of  the 
population  and  where  most  difficult  conditions  prevail.,  we  have  initially  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  destruction  of  forests  -  a  big  danger  to  the  tropical 
forests  in  Southeast  Asia.  So  several  countries  in  the  region  also  possess  rich 
experience  in  this  field,  should  we  venture  to  say  that  cooperation  in  this  field 
is  also  important  and  beneficial? 

The  cooperation  in  agriculture,  forestry  and  fishery  may  also  lead  to 
•  cooperation  in  the  field  of  industrial  processing  of  agricultural,  forestry  and 
:  fishery  products.  In  this  respect,  the  capacities  of  cooperation  between  Viet- 
i  nam  and  other  Southeast  Asian  nations  are  no  less  multifarious.  Following  na- 
tional reunification,  Vietnam  has  begun  to  study  the  sea  and  the  continental 
I  shelves,  and  to  develop  fishery,  and  the  preliminary  findings  show  that  there 
;are  good  prospects  ahead.  Over  these  years,  it  has  built  initial  and  important 
I  production  facilities  for  rubber,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  oil  seeds,  etc,  and  some 
j  agro-industrial  complexes  which  would  step  by  step  proceed  toward  modern 
J' and  large-scale  agricultural  production. 


As  a  result  of  efforts  in  the  field  of  survey,  exploration  and  extraction  of 
natural  resources,  initial  results  show  that  there  are  considerable  reserves  of 
bauxite,  coal,  petroleum  and  other  metal  ores.  In  order  to  efficiently  exploit 
and  use  those  resources,  heavy  industries  are  needed.  With  the  help  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  socialist  countries  of  Europe  and  some  other  nations,  Viet- 
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nam  has  been  building  some  units  of  heavy  industry  and  are  making  prepara- 
tion for  some  major  projects  in  energy,  non-ferrous  and  ferrous  metalurgy, 
heavy  mechanical  engineering  etc,  which  will  exert  positive  long-term  impact 
on  the  national  economy.  However,  because  the  available  capital  is  limited, 
only  the  optimum  scheme  can  be  chosen  which  combines  immediate  and  long- 
term  requirements  by  building  some  projects  of  long-term  significance  and 
some  for  immediate  use;  a  rational  development  of  heavy  industries  is  to  be 
carried  on  while  great  importance  is  being  attached  to  the  development  of  light 
and  processing  industries,  of  small  and  medium-scale  local  industries,  in- 
cluding traditional  handicrafts.  Like  in  many  other  developing  countries,  the 
processing  industries  are  requiring  an  increasing  input  of  technology, 
machinery,  new  materials  and  energy.  Vietnam  is  a  market  worth  mentioning 
for  the  industries  of  some  Southeast  Asian  nations.  We  also  think  of  the 
possibilities  for  bilateral  or  multilateral  joint  ventures  in  manufacturing  or 
processing  in  which  modern  or  labour  intensive  technologies  could  be  used  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  participating  parties. 

Closely  related  to  the  field  of  industries  is  the  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
energy.  This  is  a  crucial  field  with  regard  to  the  question  of  peace,  stability  and 
development  of  the  whole  region  in  face  of  the  expansionist  and  hegemonistic 
ambitions  of  a  big  power  on  the  Eastern  Sea.  This  danger  requires  Southeast 
Asian  nations  to  take  suitable  measures  based  on  common  efforts  and 
cooperation  in  order  to  prevent  outsiders  from  fishing  in  troubled  waters.  We 
know  that  the  recent  fall  in  oil  prices  has  made  an  impact  not  so  small  on  In- 
donesia's export  earnings  and  economic  development.  In  contrast,  oil  imports 
over  many  years  have  swallowed  an  important  part  of  the  export  earnings  of 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines.  Up  to  now,  almost  all  nations  in  the  region 
have  initially  found  important  oil  reserves,  particularly  in  the  continental 
shelves  where  extraction  conditions  are  rather  similar.  In  this  respect,  In- 
donesia is  a  front  runner  with  a  lot  of  experience  that  Vietnam  should  learn 
from.  In  the  spirit  mentioned  above,  we  think  that  the  cooperation  will  open 
up  good  perspectives,  from  the  exchange  of  experience  and  training  of 
specialists  to  appropriate  forms  of  exploration  and  coordination  of  action  in 
the  fields  of  transportation,  insurance  and  marketing,  that  is  essential  re- 
quirements that  Vietnam  needs  for  a  near  future. 

In  the  field  of  energy,  one  factor  not  less  important  for  us  as  well  as  for 
some  other  nations  in  the  region  is  the  supply  of  fuel  and  the  use  of  new,  ap- 
propriate, local  and  least  expensive  forms  of  energy,  such  as  small  hydroelec- 
tric plants,  wind  power,  biogas,  solar  power,  in  local  industries  and  in 
agriculture,  forestry  and  fishery.  While  stepping  up  oil  exploration  and  ex- 
traction and  building  some  big  hydroelectric  and  thermoelectric  stations,  the 
efforts  of  scientists  and  technicians  have  been  directed  toward  the  research  and 
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application  of  the  above  forms  of  energy.  The  research  in  this  field  has  so  far 
gained  some  initial  successes  worth  noticing.  We  think  that  the  cooperation, 
exchange  of  experience  and  scientific  research  in  this  field  between  Vietnam 
and  other  Southeast  Asian  nations  will  certainly  be  promising. 

To  end  this  part,  we  think  that  the  cooperation  in  the  fields  of  medicine, 
health  care  and  scientific-technological  research  in  general  are  extremely  im- 
portant for  our  development.  Living  in  the  same  conditions  of  tropical  climate 
and  environment,  the  people  of  Southeast  Asian  countries  could  not  avoid 
similar  diseases,  therefore  they  need  the  most  efficient  measures  to  prevent  and 
cure  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  application  of  the  world's  advanced  scien- 
tific achievements  will  only  bring  realistic  social-economic  efficiency,  if  a 
system  of  national  scientific  and  technological  research  bases  appropriate  to 
the  similar  living  conditions  and  environment  in  the  region  is  created.  From 
that  point  of  view,  Vietnamese  have  made  great  efforts  and  gained  con- 
siderable results  in  scientific  and  technological  research.  They  believe  that  In- 
donesia as  well  as  other  Southeast  Asian  nations  may  have  acquired  good 
achievements  that  they  have  to  learn.  It  will  be  a  great  happiness  for  the  people 
of  the  region  if  the  exchange  of  experience  and  information,  and  cooperation 
among  nations  in  the  field  of  scientific-technological  research  and  application 
could  be  promoted. 

Vietnam  has  gone  through  a  historical  process  of  struggle  for  independence 
and  today  is  a  reunified  country  with  great  potentials  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  for  the  improvement  of  the  material  and  cultural  life  of  the  people. 
After  the  victory  scored  in  their  struggle  against  foreign  invasion  and  the 
reunification  of  their  country,  its  people  have  made  great  efforts  to  overcome 
the  heavy  consequence  of  war  and  natural  calamities  in  order  to  rehabilitate 
and  develop  the  national  economy.  The  imperialist,  expansionist  and 
hegemonistic  forces  want  and  in  practice  have  carried  out  destructive  measures 
under  many  perfidious  forms,  including  blockade  and  embargo,  with  an  aim 
to  debilitate  the  Vietnamese  economy.  But  reality  shows  that  these  wicked 
schemes  did  not  bring  them  the  desired  results.  Big  difficulties  and  challenges 
have  been  overcome  as  Vietnam  won  victories  in  the  struggle  for  national  in- 
dependence, by  the  sacrifices  and  selfless  labour  of  a  united  nation,  by  the 
great  support  of  an  efficient  cooperation  with  friends  from  all  five  continents 
and  nations  that  cherish  peace,  stability,  prosperity,  justice  and  human  digni- 

Vietnam  is  fully  aware  of  its  difficulties,  including  the  weaknesses  that 
have  to  be  overcome.  The  major  question  of  strategic  significance  is  how  to 
make  effective  use  of  the  labour  of  23  million  adults  and  tens  of  millions  of 
hectares  of  agricultural  and  forestry  land,  of  big  potentials  of  forests,  the  sea, 
minerals  ...  and  of  the  available  productive  capacities,  to  develop  extensively 
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and  intensively  the  economic  cooperation  and  integration  with  friendly  nations 
on  the  basis  of  equality  and  mutual  benefit.  The  difficulties  to  be  faced  now 
are  the  ones  of  a  growing  body,  the  contradictions  now  being  solved  are  the 
ones  of  a  growing  economy,  quite  different  from  a  declining  economy  which 
carries  within  itself  inherent  diseases.  In  the  process  of  development  from  an 
economy  which  had  been  restrained  for  a  long  time  by  feudalism,  old  and  new 
colonialism  heavily  destroyed  by  wars  and  now  still  facing  a  new  and  many- 
faceted  sabotage  war  waged  by  outside  enemies,  Vietnam  faces  on  the  one 
hand  the  same  difficulties  as  those  of  friendly  nations  in  the  region,  and  on  the 
other  specific  problems  of  its  own.  However  there  is  a  common  and  fun- 
damental problem,  that  is,  the  need  for  peace  and  stability,  for  economic 
development,  the  need  for  economic  cooperation  with  developed  nations  and 
the  nations  in  the  region,  the  coordination  of  action  against  the  schemes  and 
manoeuvres  of  the  big  powers  who  use  their  economic  and  political  strength  to 
seize  the  rich  natural  resources,  exploit  the  cheap  labour  and  dominate  the  in- 
ternal economic  and  financial  systems  of  developing  countries.  With  the 
economic  nature  of  the  Southeast  Asian  nations,  Vietnam  never  had  and  can- 
not have  the  ambitions  of  invading  and  dominating  the  economy  of  any  na- 
tion. It  only  desires  peace,  stability  and  cooperation  in  the  region.  That  is  the 
interests  of  each  nation  as  well  as  of  all  Southeast  Asian  nations. 

The  cooperation  of  Southeast  Asian  nations,  among  which  there  are  Viet- 
nam and  other  Indochinese  nations,  is  one  of  the  conditions  for  our  existence 
and  development.  But  regrettably  so  far  such  cooperation  has  not  yet  been 
accorded  adequate  importance  and  has  not  yet  met  much  of  the  objective  re- 
quirements of  the  development  of  nations  in  the  region.  The  biggest  obstacle 
to  that  cooperation  is  the  collusion  of  imperialist  and  expansionist  powers  who 
nurture  evil  ambitions  and  design  toward  Southeast  Asian  nations.  But  the 
most  decisive  cause  which  is  of  a  subjective  character,  is  that  the  peoples  did 
not  have  opportunities  to  meet  and  understand  one  another  better.  Therefore, 
the  best  way  to  promote  the  cooperation  between  Vietnam  and  other  Southeast 
Asian  nations  so  as  to  materialize  the  above  possibilities  is  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand the  forms  of  contacts,  exchange  of  information  and  scientific  research. 


Economic  Cooperation 
Among  Countries  in  Southeast  Asia 


Hadi  SOESASTRO 


INTRODUCTION 

The  ten  countries  in  Southeast  Asia  have  a  combined  population  of  about 
363  million  in  1981. 1  With  respect  to  the  size  of  the  population,  Indonesia  is 
the  largest  country  (41  per  cent  of  the  total)  and  the  newly  independent  state 
Brunei  Darussalam  is  the  smallest  one  (less  than  0.1  per  cent  of  the  total). 
Brunei,  however,  is  the  richest  country  with  a  per  capita  GNP  of  over 
US$20,000,  much  higher  than  that  in  the  rest  of  the  region,  ranging  from  less 
than  US$100  to  close  to  US$6,000  (Singapore)  in  1981. 

Differences  among  those  ten  countries  can  be  found  in  many  respects,  but 
similarities  do  exist  among  subsets  of  them.  Differences  in  economic  structures 
-  and  thus,  complementarities  among  economies  -  have  been  overtly  em- 
phasized as  a  prerequisite  for  economic  cooperation.  This  may  be  an  im- 
portant factor  if  one  considers  the  increase  in  intra-regional  trade  as  its  main 
objective.  On  the  other  hand,  similarities  among  countries  also  have  been 
found  to  give  impetus  to  the  pooling  of  resources  in  a  structured  (or  organized) 
fashion  to  advance  some  particular  objectives.  What  economic  factors  are  im- 
portant to  promote  economic  cooperation  cannot  be  settled  on  a  priori 
grounds.  Indeed,  economic  cooperation  can  take  many  forms. 

Since  1967  five  Southeast  Asian  countries  have  embarked  on  a  scheme  of 
economic  cooperation,  so  well-known  today  by  the  name  of  ASEAN.  A  sixth 
member,  Brunei,  has  recently  joined  the  association.  Whatever  the  reasons  for 
ASEAN's  establishment,  the  political  will  was  there  and  commitment  to  it  by 
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its  members  continues  to  strengthen,  as  this  thing  called  ASEAN  has  gradually 
become  a  fact  of  life  and  a  state  of  mind  in  each  of  its  member  countries. 

ASEAN's  record  is  mixed.  Of  the  many  schemes  of  economic  cooperation, 
which  have  been  introduced  over  the  years,  some  have  produced  encouraging 
results  but  some  others  have  remained  mainly  on  paper.  While  acknowledging 
some  of  the  difficulties  a  regional  economic  cooperation,  especially  among 
developing  countries,  usually  faces  —  as  exemplified  by  the  many  failures  in  the 
Latin  American  experiments  -  the  ASEAN  countries  remain  confident  of  the 
future  gains  from  the  association. 

This  paper  attempts  to  delineate  some  of  the  broader  issues  of  regional 
economic  cooperation  in  Southeast  Asia  as  well  as  among  developing  countries 
in  general. 


SENSE  AND  NONSENSE  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION 

There  can  be  many  reasons  why  countries  want  to  join  a  scheme  of 
economic  cooperation.  The  stimulus  may  be  purely  economic  in  nature  but  it 
may  well  be  based  on  political  motivations.  One  often  encounters  the  fol- 
lowing question:  "Can  economic  cooperation  enhance  political  solidarity?" 
A  related  question  has  also  been  raised:  "Will  economic  cooperation  work  in 
the  absence  of  some  degree  of  political  solidarity?" 

The  above  questions  may  sound  too  academic.  Let  us,  therefore,  briefly 
look  at  ASEAN's  experiences.  From  the  very  beginning  ASEAN  has  avoided 
to  design  an  ambitious  blueprint.  Instead,  the  original  five  member  countries 
have  agreed  to  set  modest  goals,  defined  in  broadest  terms,  so  as  not  to  stiffen 
the  organization.  Flexibility  was  and  remains  to  be  the  name  of  the  game. 
Another  important  mode  of  operation  is  pragmatism.  The  ASEAN  leaders  in 
1967  were  fully  aware  of  the  limits  to  which  they  could  push  the  scheme  of 
cooperation.  Economic  integration  has  never  been  the  objective.  Nor  have 
they  considered  the  various  schemes  or  stages  of  cooperation  as  suggested  by 
economic  textbooks.  Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that  the  leaders  then  were  ig- 
norant of  the  many  theories  on  economic  cooperation  and  economic  integra- 
tion. 

What  the  ASEAN  leaders  have  set  out  to  do  proved  to  be  the  most  realistic 
venue  to  take.  They  have  insisted  on  the  flexibility  of  the  organization  and  on 
pragmatic  approaches  to  dealing  with  issues  for  economic  cooperation,  since 
they  believe  ~  as  proven  to  be  true  -  that  only  if  structured  in  such  a  fashion 
could  economic  cooperation  among  these  five  countries  make  sense.  This 
belief  has  survived  the  many  criticisms,  both  from  within  and  from  outside 
ASEAN.  There  are  those  who  have  been  very  impatient  with  the  progress  of 
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ASEAN's  development.  These  are  people  who  are  most  fond  of  the  neatly 
structured  theoretical  constructs  offered  by  economic  textbooks. 

Being  pragmatic,  ASEAN's  approaches  in  economic  cooperation  have 
been  far  from  ideological.  Pooling  of  resources,  as  manifested  in  its  dealings 
with  so-called  "third"  parties  -  namely  ASEAN's  main  trading  partners: 
Japan,  the  United  States,  the  European  Community  and  other  countries  ~  is 
based  on  the  realities  of  Realpolitik,  namely  of  the  need  to  join  forces. 
ASEAN's  dialogues,  which  are  considered  as  the  example  of  ASEAN's  suc- 
cess, have  been  beneficial  and  have  produced  results  favourable  to  ASEAN. 
Albeit  the  North-South  nature  of  the  dialogues,  explicitly  recognized  by  both 
sides,  ASEAN  has  maintained  its  pragmatic  attitudes. 

The  North-South  dialogue  as  pursued  by  the  ASEAN  countries  in  this 
regional  framework  has  indeed  produced  more  concrete  results  than  those  of 
the  stagnant  global  negotiations.  Nonetheless,  ASEAN  maintains  its  active 
role  in  the  many  global  fora  dealing  with  world,  specifically  Third  World, 
development  issues.  It  has  set  itself  in  the  position  of  a  moderating  force 
within  the  North-South  dialogue,  and  has  actively  supported  the  idea  of 
South-South  cooperation  originating  in  the  Non-aligned  Movement.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  ASEAN  has  made  its  position  known:  on  the  basis  of  its 
own  experience  in  promoting  cooperation  among  neighbouring  developing 
countries,  it  sees  the  necessity  of  strengthening  ASEAN  first  in  order  to  be  able 
to  seriously  promote  the  many  ECDC  (Economic  Cooperation  among  De- 
veloping Countries)  and  TCDC  (Technical  Cooperation  among  Developing 
Countries)  schemes,  as  outlined  by  the  "Arusha  Programme  for  Collective 
Self-Reliance  and  Framework  for  Negotiations." 

As  suggested  elsewhere,  "Realism  demands  that  (South-South)  coopera- 
tion, in  the  first  instance,  be  conceived  between  a  relatively  few  countries  in 
pursuit  of  a  commonly  agreed  objective,  and  certainly  not  on  a  global  basis."2 
Individually,  each  ASEAN  country  has  embarked  on  greater  efforts  to  par- 
ticipate in  some  ECDC  and  TCDC  programmes.  Indonesia,  for  example,  has 
stepped  up  its  technical  assistance  under  TCDC  since  1981  to  a  number  of 
countries  such  as  Bangladesh,  Papua  New  Guinea,  and  Tanzania,  covering  a 
variety  of  areas,  including  low-cost  housing  projects,  agricultural  develop- 
ment, telecommunication  development,  as  well  as  family  planning.  However, 
,in  due  time  it  is  expected  that  the  ASEAN  countries  as  a  group  will  set  out  on  a 
course  to  jointly  promote  ECDC  and  TCDC. 

Any  effort  to  go  in  this  direction  is  likely  to  give  priority  to  ASEAN's  im- 
mediate neighbouring  region(s).  It  may  be  directed  towards  South  Asia  or  the 

2See,  Mahbub  Ul-Haq,  "Beyond  the  Slogan  of  South-South  Co-peration,"  in  World  Develop- 
ment, vol.  8,  no.  10  (October  1980),  p.  751. 
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South  Pacific  island  countries,  but  it  may  also  be  focused  on  the  Southeast 
Asian  region  itself.  Some  steps  have  been  taken  already  to  promote  inter- 
regional cooperation,  such  as  between  the  ASEAN  Secretariat  and  the  South 
Pacific  Economic  Council  (SPEC).  Cooperation  between  ASEAN  and  the 
South  Asian  region  will  depend  upon  the  progress  of  the  seven  South  Asian 
countries  in  strengthening  SARF  (South  Asia  Regional  Forum),  which  was 
established  in  1981.  The  trend,  indeed,  is  towards  regionalism  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  and  ECDC  as  well  as  TCDC  encourage  this  development. 

Since  ASEAN  comprises  only  six  out  of  the  ten  Southeast  Asian  countries, 
the  question  which  immediately  comes  to  mind  is  concerned  with  the  frame- 
work in  which  economic  cooperation  among  these  ten  countries  could  be 
promoted.  Two  possibilities  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time.  The  first 
regards  the  possibility  of  expanding  ASEAN' s  membership  ultimately  to  in- 
clude all  ten  countries.  Brunei's  recent  entrance  into  the  association  can  be 
regarded  as  a  natural  —or  even  logical--  consequence  of  its  independence.  But 
the  system  of  economic  management  practiced  by  that  country  has  made  it 
easier  for  it  to  readily  join  ASEAN.  Here  lies  the  difference  with  the  four  re- 
maining countries.  Burma,  albeit  gradually  opening  up  its  economy  from  the 
decade-long  self-preached  isolationism,  basically  continues  to  be  a  closed 
economy  in  which  allocation  of  internal  resources  remains  unaffected  by  inter- 
national trade.  Vietnam  and  Laos  have  opted  for  a  different  economic  system 
which  to  a  large  extent  requires  different  responses  to  a  set  of  economic  issues 
which  also  differ  from  those  prevailing  in  the  ASEAN  countries.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  at  one  time  —  quite  early  in  its  development  —  ASEAN  has  taken  the 
initiative  to  invite  the  Indochinese  states  and  Burma  to  attend  ASEAN 
meetings  as  observers. 

The  second  possibility  refers  to  a  cooperative  relationship  between  ASEAN 
and  a  sub-regional  economic  association  which  might  emerge  amongst  the  In- 
dochinese states  at  a  later  date.  Burma  can  choose  to  join  either  one  (or  both). 
This  view  accepts  the  proposition  that  a  regional  economic  cooperation  can 
work  only  among  countries  with  similar  economic  systems,  but  at  the  same 
time  suggests  the  possibility  of  promoting  cooperative  relations  amongst  such 
different  associations. 

Whichever  way  is  prefered,  not  a  few  people  have  raised  the  issue  of  the 
relations  between  economic  cooperation  and  political  solidarity.  Some  even 
foresee  a  very  limited  scope  for  promoting  either  one  of  the  above  possibilities. 
ASEAN  on  its  part  is  interested  in  both  promoting  economic  cooperation  and 
strengthening  political  solidarity  amongst  its  members  as  well  as  amongst  all 
Southeast  Asian  countries.  Its  pragmatic  approaches,  however,  dictate  that 
priorities  be  given  to  what  it  already  has  in  hand.  ASEAN  does  not  go  to  other 
countries  to  promote  or  solicit  agreements  on  the  enlargement  of  its  organiza- 
tion for  the  sake  of  it.  The  Sri  Lankan  request  is  a  case  in  point. 
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Short  of  any  scheme  for  regional  economic  cooperation,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  economic  relations,  bilaterally  conducted,  between  the  Southeast  Asian 
countries  are  not  totally  insignificant.  It  is  open  to  speculation  as  to  whether 
such  relations  might  develop  into  a  more  structured  scheme  of  cooperation  in 
the  future.  Let  us  turn  briefly  to  an  examination  of  trade  relations  among  the 
ten  Southeast  Asian  countries. 


ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  AMONG  SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  COUNTRIES 

Trade  is  the  most  visible  manifestation  of  economic  relations  among  coun- 
tries. Although  trade  per  se  should  not  be  seen  as  the  ultimate  objective  of 
economic  relations,  trade  relations  tell  us  quite  a  lot  about  the  structure  of  the 
respective  economies.  It  is  those  economic  structures  -  differences  and 
similarities  between  countries  -  which  influence  the  level  and  pattern  of  as  well 
as  the  prospects  for  trade  between  countries. 

This  paper  will  not  review  effects  of  the  changing  economic  structure  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  countries  upon  their  trade  structures.  Rather  it  suffices  to 
take  stock  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  features  of  those  countries'  trade 
pattern  in  order  to  suggest  areas  for  further  inquiry  in  the  attempt  to  promote 
greater  cooperation.  For  whatever  it  is  worth,  policy  makers  tend  to  im- 
mediately turn  their  attention  to  trade  when  promoting  economic  relations  is 
concerned. 

Tables  1  and  2  exhibit  Southeast  Asian  intra-regional  export  trade  and  im- 
port trade  matrices,  which  immediately  show  the  dominance  of  export  and  im- 
port trade  of  the  six  ASEAN  countries.  Of  the  total  export  trade  among  the  ten 
countries  amounting  to  about  US$13.26  billion  in  1980  around  96.5  per  cent 
constitutes  intra-ASEAN  export  trade.  In  import  trade,  intra-ASEAN  trade 
constitutes  96  per  cent. 

In  1980,  exports  from  ASEAN  (6  countries)  to  the  four  non- ASEAN  coun- 
tries amounted  to  only  US$284  million,  or  2.2  per  cent  of  total  intra-ASEAN 
export  trade.  Similarly,  ASEAN's  imports  from  the  four  non-ASEAN  coun- 
tries amounted  to  only  about  US$190  million,  or  1.6  per  cent  of  total  intra- 
ASEAN  import  trade.  As  can  be  expected,  Singapore  plays  a  dominant  part  in 
>  the  trade  between  ASEAN  (6  countries)  and  the  four  non-ASEAN  countries 
In  1980,  its  share  was  57  per  cent  of  ASEAN's  exports  to  the  rest  of  the  region 
and  48  per  cent  of  ASEAN's  imports  from  the  four  non-ASEAN  countries. 

It  should  be  noted  that  intra-ASEAN  trade  amounts  to  only  about  16  per 
cent  of  total  ASEAN  trade  at  present,  not  a  remarkable  increase  from  the  13 
per  cent  level  in  1974.  This  slow  increase  in  intra-ASEAN  trade  has  led  to  a 
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critical  evaluation  within  ASEAN  itself  as  to  the  gains  from  the  so-called 
Preferential  Trading  Arrangements  (PTA)  introduced  in  1977.  This  in  turn  has 
led  to  a  new  consensus  within  ASEAN  that  trade  should  not  become  its  main 
preoccupation,  but  cooperation  should  be  focused  on  areas  in  which  its 
member  countries  could  jointly  develop  industries  and  natural  resources,  which 
ultimately  will  be  reflected  in  ASEAN's  trade  structure.  Efforts  in  these  areas 
imply  structural  changes  and  adjustments  to  be  made  in  each  of  the  ASEAN 
countries.  These  tasks  seem  to  be  the  focus  of  ASEAN's  current  agenda. 

Vietnam's  trade  with  the  ASEAN  countries  amounts  to  about  10  per  cent 
of  its  total  trade,  and  its  trade  pattern  is  in  essence  not  very  different  from  that 
of  the  ASEAN  countries  in  the  sense  that  trade  with  developed  countries 
predominates  over  trade  with  the  developing  world.  Similarly,  Vietnam's  trade 
with  Western  Pacific  countries  ~  developing  and  developed  —  accounts  for 
over  a  half  of  its  total  trade,  a  feature  also  exhibited  by  other  ASEAN  coun 
tries.  This  similarity  is  also  shared  by  Burma  and  Laos.  However,  in  1981 
Laotian  imports  from  ASEAN  amounted  to  51  per  cent  of  its  total  imports 
and  over  one-third  of  Burmese  exports  were  directed  to  the  ASEAN  countries 
No  complete  data  is  available  with  regard  to  Kampuchean  trade;  in  1981  about 
96  per  cent  of  its  imports  originated  from  the  Soviet  Union  but  only  7  per  cent 
of  its  exports  were  directed  to  that  country.  It  is  likely  that  a  large  fraction  of 
Kampuchea's  exports  is  with  the  countries  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

The  particular  pattern  of  trade  directions  as  exhibited  by  the  Southeast 
Asian  countries  to  a  large  extent  relates  to  the  types  of  goods  being  traded 
Manufacturing  imports  dominate  the  import  side  of  Southeast  Asian  coun 
tries'  trade,  a  feature  so  common  among  most  developing  countries.  Since 
much  of  the  trade  is  in  manufactured  goods,  especially  capital  goods,  de- 
veloping countries  must  compete  with  imports  from  developed  countries. 

The  share  of  manufacturing  imports  in  Southeast  Asian  countries'  imports 
is  relatively  high.  In  1979  this  share  was  over  70  per  cent  of  the  total  import  o 
Brunei  and  Burma,  between  50  and  60  per  cent  of  the  total  import  of  Singa 
pore,  Laos,  Kampuchea,  Indonesia,  and  Malaysia,  and  between  45  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  import  of  the  Philippines  and  Thailand.  Imports  of  mineral 
fuels  occupy  the  second  largest  category  of  imports  in  Thailand,  Singapore 
and  the  Philippines,  whereas  food  imports  are  in  second  place  in  Laos  and 
Kampuchea. 

On  the  export  side,  a  more  diverse  picture  can  be  seen.  Food  export 
predominates  in  the  case  of  Thailand  and  Burma.  Mineral  fuels  dominate 
Brunei  and  Indonesia's  exports.  The  share  of  crude  materials  (excluding  fuels 


3This  information  is  derived  from  IMF,  Direction  of  Trade  Statistics,  1982  Yearbook. 
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export  is  highest  in  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  Kampuchea  (1972)  and  Laos 
(1974).  Singapore  is  the  only  country  in  the  region  where  the  share  of  manufac- 
tured exports  is  highest.  This  accounts  for  the  important  role  Singapore  plays 
in  intra-ASEAN  trade  as  well  as  in  the  trade  relations  between  ASEAN  and  the 
four  non-ASEAN  countries.  In  the  latter  case,  Singapore's  role  is  followed  by 
Thailand,  whose  trade  with  its  two  neighbours  --  Laos  and  Kampuchea  -  is 
most  significant.4 

Thus,  an  examination  of  trade  relations  could  give  some  insights  into  the 
economic  structures  of  each  of  the  Southeast  Asian  countries,  and  could  be  in- 
structive to  identifying  potential  areas  for  promoting  economic  cooperation. 
Some  increase  in  trade  can  be  achieved  through  better  knowledge  of  the 
markets  and  by  establishing  the  necessary  trade  mechanisms,  but  in  general 
this  may  result  in  trade  diversion  rather  than  trade  creation.  Trade  creation  is 
what  is  to  be  aimed  at.  This  can  result  through  cooperation  in  the  development 
of  agriculture,  natural  resources,  and  especially  the  manufacturing  sector.  It 
has  been  proven  that  countries  who  are  successful  in  moving  up  the  ladder  of 
development,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  sector,  will  find  greater  oppor- 
tunities to  trade  in  both  ways  and  thereby,  increasing  welfare  through  greater 
efficiencies  in  production  and  consumption,  a  tenet  firmly  believed  by  interna- 
tional trade  theorists. 


"Most  recent  information  on  country's  trade  structures  can  be  found  in  ESCAP,  Statistical 
Yearbook  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific  1981. 


Vietnam-Indonesia  Bilateral  Relations 


Kajat  HARTOYO 


Many  Indonesians  keep  a  respectful  memory  of  the  late  Paman  Ho  (Bac 
Ho),  the  leader  of  Vietnam's  struggle  against  colonial  rule,  who  visited  In 
donesia  twice,  first  when  he  attended  the  Bandung  Conference  in  1955,  and 
second  when  he  made  a  state  visit  in  February  1959. 

Many  Indonesians,  and  most  of  their  leaders,  have  a  high  esteem  for  the 
Vietnamese,  obviously  because  of  the  latter's  courage  in  waging  a  long  and 
painful  war  for  national  independence.  On  the  other  hand  most  Indonesians 
who  like  myself  have  visited  Vietnam,  sense  that  the  cordial  hospitality  the 
enjoyed  during  their  stay  was  due  to  a  deeply  rooted  respect  for  their  natio 
for  having  acquired  national  independence  through  a  revolutionary  war. 

The  reasons  for  the  mutual  respect  are  obvious.  Vietnam  and  Indonesia, 
together  with  Algeria  are  among  the  very  few  nations  that  have  become  in- 
dependent after  World  War  II,  and  have  obtained  their  national  freedom 
through  a  revolutionary  war.  Both  Vietnamese  and  Indonesians  dearly  value 
independence,  because  they  see  in  it  their  basic  right,  the  fundamental  right  of 
nations,  and  for  which  they  both  have  given  the  highest  sacrifices. 

The  common  historical  background,  the  shared  view  and  feeling  on  the 
right  of  nations  for  independence,  and  the  heartfelt  mutual  respect,  may  ex- 
plain for  the  early  establishment  of  formal  bilateral  relations.  Diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  Vietnam  and  Indonesia  date  back  to  1954,  soon  after  the  signing 
of  the  Geneva  Conference,  barely  five  years  after  Indonesia  succeeded  in 
ousting  their  colonial  rulers. 

The  firmly  based  relations  have  grown  despite  differences  in  ideology  and 
political  system,  and  in  spite  of  differences  in  interests  in  facing  some  interna- 


Kajat  Harloyo  is  Deputy  Editor-in-Chief,  Suara  Karya  daily. 
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tional  problems,  which  have  brought  about  divergences  in  opinion  and  the 
choice  of  solution  to  problems.  Even  amidst  the  Kampuchean  conflict,  which 
has  seemingly  put  each  of  the  two  friends  into  two  opposing  parties,  observers 
with  the  slightest  sensitivity  would  sense  the  persistence  of  some  warmth  in  the 
relationship  between  Vietnam  and  Indonesia. 

The  Kampuchea  problem  has  disturbed  relations  between  Vietnam  and  In- 
donesia for  five  years  now.  We  hope  for  the  sake  of  Southeast  Asia's  future 
that  a  political  solution,  acceptable  if  not  satisfactory  to  all,  would  be  found. 
And  here,  both  Vietnam  and  Indonesia  should  do  their  best  not  to  let  the 
mutual  respect  and  cordiality  in  their  relations  dissipate.  On  the  contrary,  both 
countries  should  better  make  use  of  their  asset  to  bridge  better  mutual  under- 
standing between  ASEAN  and  the  Indochinese  countries,  towards  a  mutually 
acceptable  solution. 

Warm  relationship  between  Vietnam  and  Indonesia  could  contribute  a  lot 
to  an  eventual  meeting  of  minds  between  ASEAN  and  the  Indochinese  coun- 
tries. Therefore,  both  countries  should  make  use  of  available  means  to  develop 
the  relationship.  Seminars,  and  other  exchanges  of  visits  could  at  least  main- 
tain and  develop  the  human  aspect  of  the  relationship.  Furthermore,  while  in- 
tensifying dialogues  in  their  search  for  a  solution  of  the  Kampuchea  problem, 
both  countries  should  not  overlook  possibilities  to  develop  present  as  well  as 
future  relations.  And  discussions  among  scholars  in  seminars,  as  well  as  be- 
tween other  visitors  and  their  hosts  could  serve  to  explore  matters  of  more 
substantial  cooperation. 

Unsuccessful  trials  in  the  recent  past  to  promote  some  trade  between  the 
two  countries  should  not  discourage  exploration  of  the  possible.  Explorations 
could  in  fact  save  both  sides  from  the  embarassment  of  having  to  refuse  pro- 
posals. Seminars  and  informal  discussions  in  frequent  and  varied  contacts 
could  result  in  the  discovery  of  feasible  cooperation  and  trade  to  be  discussed 
and  agreed  upon  in  more  formal  meetings. 

Technical  cooperation  seems  to  be  one  interesting  field  to  explore.  Both 
Vietnam  and  Indonesia,  being  developing  countries  and  having  also  many  si- 
milarities in  geography,  could  well  promote  TCDC  (Technical  Cooperation 
among  Developing  Countries).  Agriculture,  forestry  are  very  likely  areas  of 
|  technical  cooperation  between  the  two  tropical  agro-economies. 

In  trade,  there  may  be  more  advantageous  exchanges  to  both  as  compared 
to  exchanges  with  other  countries.  The  areas  of  comparative  advantage  should 
be  explored  by  experts  of  both  countries,  separately  or  jointly.  Development 
of  trade  between  Vietnam  and  Indonesia  could  contribute  to  the  diversifica- 
tion of  supplies  and  clients  in  their  international  trade.  Considering  that  both 
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have  limitations  in  their  foreign  currency  resources,  particular  modes  of  pay- 
ment may  have  to  be  found.  Both  sides  may  have  to  start  by  getting  to  know 
each  other  better,  the  other  side's  trading  institutions  in  particular. 

Cooperation  in  health  could  also  be  of  interest  to  Vietnam  and  Indonesia. 
Exchanges  of  experience  in  the  treatment  of  tropical  ailments  and  the  eradi- 
cation of  epidemies  may  be  beneficial  to  both  sides. 

In  culture,  Vietnam  and  Indonesia  should  look  into  the  need  of  learning 
each  other's  language.  If  each  side  can  refrain  from  using  cultural  presenta- 
tions as  media  of  political  and  ideological  propaganda,  exchanges  of  cultural 
mission  would  deepen  the  existing  ties  between  the  two  peoples. 

Vietnam  and  Indonesia  should  try  to  give  substance  to  their  esteem-based 
relationship  to  make  it  easier  to  perpetuate  as  time  passes  and  generations 
change. 

Vietnam  and  Indonesia  cannot  escape  from  the  fact  that  the  future  of  the 
region  in  which  they  live  together  depends  a  lot  on  the  atmosphere  in  their 
bilateral  relations.  The  fate  of  Southeast  Asia  depends  a  lot  on  how  they  feel 
about  each  other,  how  they  perceive  threats,  how  they  believe  in  war  and  in 
peace,  how  they  value  their  respective  independence  and  the  independence  of 
others,  on  whether  they  look  more  to  the  backing  of  big  powers  or  rely  on  their 
own  abilities  to  develop  a  constructive  regional  arrangement. 

I  always  put  relations  among  countries  in  Southeast  Asia  in  the  frame  of  a 
brighter  future  for  the  region.  Bilateral  relations  between  Vietnam  and 
Indonesia  should  —  and  in  fact  could  --  be  viewed  and  developed  in  the 
perspectives  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  Southeast  Asia. 


Vietnam-Indonesia  Relations 
in  Historical  Perspectives 


VAN  Tao 


Vietnam  and  Indonesia  share  some  common  features;  each  has  an  age-long 
history  and  both  are  situated  in  the  populous,  rich  and  beautiful  Southeast 
Asian  region.  With  over  50  million  people  of  54  brotherly  nationalities  living 
on  the  Indochina  peninsula,  Vietnam  has  always  been  a  close  friend  to  In- 
donesia from  the  continent.  With  150  million  people  of  over  300  nationalities 
living  on  more  than  3,000  islands,1  Indonesia  has  been  a  good  friend  of  Viet- 
nam from  the  ocean.  Both  nations  have  age-old  and  original  cultures.  From 
the  legends  of  Dragons'  and  Fairies'  descendants  to  the  establishment  of  the 
States  of  Van  Lang  and  Au  Lac,  Vietnam  asserted  herself  with  the  brilliant 
Dong  Son  bronze  civilization.  Indonesia  was  already  famous  for  her  beauty 
and  riches  in  ancient  times,  as  extolled  in  the  Indian  epic  (Ramayana,  600  BC): 
"Let's  carefully  study  Javadipa  (Java),  an  island  comprising  seven  kingdoms, 
an  island  of  gold  and  silver,  full  of  gold  products." 

However,  the  most  worthy  thing  that  history  bequeaths  us  is  not  the 
abundance  in  gold  and  silver  but  in  humanity,  in  the  love  for  peace  and  justice. 
And  especially  between  our  two  nations  there  has  been  no  war  of  aggression 
against  each  other,  no  military,  economic  or  political  conflicts,  but  only  peace- 
ful and  friendly  relations. 

I.  That  friendship  may  have  first  originated  from  the  racial  relationship 
between  us.  Researches  by  many  archeologists,  ethnologists  and  historians 
have  pointed  to  our  common  origins.  In  fact,  about  1500  years  Before  Christ, 
(i.e.  about  3,500  years  ago),  some  groups  oT  Mon-Khmer  people  on  the  In- 
dochina peninsula  (which  include  the  Viet,  the  Cham,  the  Muong  and  the 

Prof.  Van  Tao  is  Director  of  the  Historical  Institute,  Committee  of  Social  Sciences. 
'This  includes  only  inhabited  islands.  The  total  number  is  around  13,000  islands.  Bulletin  of 
the  Indonesian  Consulate-General  in  Hanoi,  May  1960,  p.  12. 
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Khmers  that  have  remained  till  today)  tried  to  escape  from  pressures  from 
other  peoples  in  the  North  and  the  West  by  emigrating  to  the  southern  islands, 
which  constitute  present  day  Indonesia.  Common  features  in  anthropology 
culture  and  language  can  still  be  found  among  these  groups. 

In  civilization,  sites  of  polished  stones  of  the  mesolithic  Hoabinh-Bacson 
civilization,  square  axes  of  the  neolithic  Conhue-Dongkhoi  civilization,  and 
specially  the  bronze  drums  of  the  Dong  Son  civilization,  have  been  found  i 
Sumatra,  Java  and  Kalimantan.  As  many  as  26  Dong  Son  drums  have  been 
found  in  Sumatra,  Java  and  here  and  there  on  the  islands  of  Roti,  Lesi 
Sulawesi,  etc. 

In  lifestyle  and  economic  life,  there  were  similarities  between  our 
ancestors.  They  lived  in  groups,  worked  in  groups,  lived  in  houses  on  stilts 
facing  each  others,  engaged  in  farming,  hunting  and  fishing  ...  for  a  liveli- 
hood. They  displayed  industry  and  patience  in  the  struggle  to  conquer  the 
tropical  lands,  grew  rice  on  flooded  fields  and  had  traditions  of  heroic  struggle 
against  foreign  aggression  for  the  defence  of  their  motherlands. 

In  language,  many  scholars  have  demonstrated  that  Vietnamese  and  In- 
donesian are  genetically  related.  The  Vietnamese  words  5n  (eat),  uong  (drink), 
anh  (elder  brother),  me  (mother),  bdc  (elder  uncle),  ong  (grandfather),  mat 
(face),  mat  (cool),  song  (live),  den  (lamp),  la  (be),  da  (already),  dang  (progres- 
sive form  particle),  sap  (about  to),  cu  lao  (island),  etc,  are  akin  to  the  Indone- 
sian words  makan,  minum,  ang,  mak,  wak,  wong,  muka,  muta,  sung,  dian, 
/ah,  sudah,  sedan g,  siap,  pulau  ..} 

In  music,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  some  Vietnamese  musicians  that  the 
Indonesian  Gamelan  orchestra  includes  all  types  of  Vietnamese  traditional 
instruments  from  Hoa  Binh  to  the  south,  through  the  Truong  Son  range,  such 
as  the  t'rung  of  the  Central  Highlands  and  the  Khmers'  five-tone  musical  in- 
strument.3 


Indonesian  News  Bulletin,  no.  1,  1961. 

3Another  theory  holds  thai  Indonesians  originally  came  from  the  islands  and  moved  over  other 
regions  of  Southeast  Asia  before  coming  back  to  Indonesia.  In  any  case  both  theories  admit  that 
Indonesians  and  other  ethnic  groups  on  the  Indochina  peninsula  have  common  origins.  They  con- 
stitute one  of  the  four  subdivisions  of  the  Mon-Khmer  race,  which  is  itself  one  of  the  four 
branches  of  the  Austro-Asiatic  race. 


Austral 


Austro-Asiaiic 


Indoncsia 
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2.  Along  with  racial  relationship,  our  two  neighbour  nations  have  had  age- 
old  economic  and  cultural  intercourses,  particularly  from  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries  when  they  were  recorded  in  annals.  In  1064,  Javanese  merchants 
arrived  in  Vietnam  and  presented  the  Vietnamese  king  with  translucent  pearls 
worth  tens  of  thousands  of  currency  units.  In  1149  Javanese  merchant  ships 
entered  Van  Don  harbour  in  Vietnam,  bought  Vietnamese  goods  and 
presented  King  Anh  Ton  with  precious  products. 

Together  with  economic  exchanges,  diplomatic  relations  gradually  de- 
veloped. In  1339,  in  the  reign  of  King  Tran  Du  Tong,  a  Javanese  envoy  arrived 
and  presented  him  with  local  products  and  taking  red  parrots.  In  the  years  of 
1360,  1394,  1434  and  1647,  Javanese  merchants  were  recorded  as  coming  to 
Vietnam;  horses  and  mules  were  presented  to  the  Vietnamese  king  in  1394.  In 
1647  local  products  were  also  presented  by  Javanese  merchant  ships,  and  the 
exchange  of  envoys  became  more  frequent  from  then  on.  In  October  1647  a 
Javanese  envoy  by  the  name  of  Naboi  came  to  Vietnam.  In  1795,  an  envoy 
named  Chephu  brought  back  to  Vietnam  seafarers  from  stranded  ships.  In 
1797  a  Javanese  envoy  brought  gifts  to  Vietnam. 

From  the  Vietnamese  side,  many  envoys  were  sent  to  Indonesia,  mostly  in 
the  19th  century.  In  the  years  1825,  1830,  1831,  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842  1843 
1844,  and  1846,  the  Nguyen  kings  sent  many  envoys  such  as  Dao  Tri  Phu' 
Tran  Tu  Dinh,  Dang  Van  Hhai,  Phan  Thanh  Gian,  Ha  Ton  Quyen,  Phan  Huy 
Chu,  etc.,  to  Indonesia.  Official  ships  also  carried  goods  (such  as  sugar)  to  ex- 
change for  precious  products.4 

3.  Those  racial,  economic  and  cultural  relations  led  to  mutual  support 
against  foreign  aggression.  Although  both  our  nations  are  populous  and  rich 
m  resources,  there  have  been,  through  history,  absolutely  no  military  clashes, 

,  Z°Tun^g'  ^TJ"  Indonesia  <An  outline  °r  Indonesian  history),  NXB  Su  hoc,  1962, 

■  en, uL  t  T"c         y  °ua°  ^  PhU  3lSO  inC'Uded  thC  P0Ct  Cao  Ba  Quat-  wh0  a  poem 

n,  tied  Steamship  Song,  ,n  wh.ch  he  not  only  praised  the  Dutch  steamship  but  also  warned  them 

tha  waters  in  the  eastern  seas  may  not  be  the  same  as  in  western  seas.  This  referred  to  the  Sou.h- 

£  £'a"  r  r°Siti°n  10  WeStem  inVaSi°nS-  HC  a,S°  Wr°te  3  poem  in  praise  of  an  '"done- 

sian  dance  in  the  following  terms: 

"Adorned  with  splendid  jewelry 
The  beautiful  dancers  are  like  fairies 
Bending  their  bodies  to  the  sound  of  flutes 
Joining  their  hands  to  the  tunes  of  lutes 
Thin  dresses  fluttering  in  the  wind 
Anklets  tinkling  with  their  footsteps 
Perfumes  spead  over  ten  miles 
Smiles  worth  a  thousand  ounces  of  gold 
Compared  with  a  flock  of  flying  swallows 
Aren't  these  dancers  more  graceful?" 
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no  conquests  or  invasions  of  each  other.  If  Vietnam  has  been  subjected  to 
several  invasions  by  Siam  (now  Thailand),  while  Vietnam  has  not  sent  its 
troops  into  Thailand  at  any  time,  there  has  been  no  war  nor  aggression  be- 
tween Vietnam  and  Indonesia.  This  is  a  tradition  which  we  should  praise  and 
carry  on  nowadays. 

Meanwhile  both  nations  were  faced  with  the  same  scourge  of  frequent  in- 
vasions and  threats  by  the  Greater  Han  expansionists  and  hegemonists  from 
the  north. 

Vietnam  had  to  fight  the  Xin  aggressors  as  early  as  in  the  third  century 
Before  Christ  and  defeated  the  500,000  Xin  troops  commanded  by  Do  Thu. 
This  was  to  be  followed  by  repeated  struggles  for  gaining  and  preserving  in- 
dependence over  thousands  of  years. 

Thanks  to  her  insular  position,  Indonesia  was  spared  this  invasion  threat 
in  the  first  centuries  of  her  statehood.  But  with  progress  in  maritime  naviga- 
tion, she  could  no  longer  escape  from  such  invasions,  as  she  lies  at  the  cross- 
roads of  international  sea  lines.  Since  the  13th  century,  both  countries  have 
become  fellow  travellers  in  the  same  boat,  in  the  struggle  against  the  Greater 
Han  expansionist  and  aggressive  forces. 

In  1288,  Kublai  Khan  was  defeated  in  Vietnam;  in  1289  he  turned  to  Java. 
He  demanded  that  Java  recognize  his  suzerainty  and  present  him  with  tributes. 
But,  like  the  Vietnamese  who  put  the  Khan's  envoy  Sai  Thung  into  jail,  the 
Javanese  tattooed  stigmas  on  the  envoy's  face  and  sent  him  back.  In  1292, 
while  Kublai  Khan  sent  a  mission,  consisting  of  Luong  Tang  and  Tran  Phu, 
conveying  threats  to  Vietnam,  he  also  sent  20,000  troops  and  1,000  warships 
to  Java,  commanded  by  Ygomeso.  In  May  1293,  as  they  landed  on  Java,  the 
Javanese  lured  them  deep  into  the  hinterland  then  counterattacked  with 
100,000  troops.  This  shameful  defeat  was  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
Mongol  dynasty  in  China  in  the  following  terms:  "Our  troops  fought  while 
retreating  along  300  miles  before  they  reached  the  boats.  It  took  them  68  days 
and  nights  to  arrive  at  Tuyen  Chau  (China).  We  lost  over  3,000  men."5  The 
close  cooperation  between  fellow  travellers  obviously  stemmed  from  the  com- 
mon struggle  against  the  threats  from  the  Peking  expansionists,  which  their 
annals  long  ago  recorded  in  these  terms: 

"Java  is  al  our  fingertips  and  Annam  is  in  our  hands,  so  lei  me  eonquer  them  on  Your 

Majesty's  behalf."6  (Liu  Kuekie's  words  to  Kublai  Khan  in  1293). 

The  second  event  which  marked  our  close  cooperation  was  the  struggle 
against  the  Ming  dynasty  aggressors  in  the  14th  century.  In  1370,  with  his 
dream  of  dominating  the  world,  King  Ming  Chengtu  declared:  "Let  the 


5 Annals  of  the  Mongol  Dynasty  in  China,  vol.  162. 

6fbid. 
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thousand  states  over  four  seas  submit  to  China."7  In  the  same  year,  he  sent 
out  missions  to  Southeast  Asian  countries  with  the  order  that  "if  these  coun- 
tries do  not  submit,  they  must  be  subjugated  by  force."8  Although  the  envoys 
of  Indonesian  kingdoms  had  come  to  China  with  tributes,  in  1407  the  Zhing 
Hua  mission  forcefully  intervened  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sumatra,  arrested  the  king  and  his  family  and  brought  them  to  China.9  At- 
tacks and  military  interventions  went  together  with  plunder.  In  the  third  year 
of  the  Vinh  Lac  reign,  Zhing  Hua's  fleet  came  to  Java;  170  sailors  were  killed 
by  the  Javanese  as  they  plundered  the  markets.  The  Ming  demanded  600,000 
ounces  of  gold  as  damages.  In  June  the  same  year,  Zhing  Hua  again  arrived  in 
Java  and  the  Javanese  king  offered  him  a  few  hundred  thousand  ounces  of 
gold,  which  he  "considered  to  be  inadequate  and  proposed  to  imprison  the 
Javanese  messenger."10 

In  Vietnam  the  Ming  invaders  were  so  cruel  that  "The  bamboos  in  the 
forest  would  not  be  enough  to  record  all  their  crimes.  The  water  in  the  ocean 
would  not  be  enough  to  wash  out  the  stink."11  And  the  Vietnamese  people 
rose  up  "To  defeat  cruelty  for  the  sake  of  Justice.  To  replace  brutality  by 
humanity."  Similarly  in  Indonesia  the  people  taught  the  invaders  well- 
deserved  lessons  while  defending  their  beloved  motherland. 

4.  What  is  more  difficult  and  more  protracted  is  the  struggle  against  the 
fifth  column,  the  overseas  Chinese  who  have  peacefully  infiltrated  during  tens 
of  centuries  and  served  as  internal  agents  for  the  cruel  invaders. 

If  in  Vietnam  there  were  Tich  Quang,  Nham  Dien,  Si  Nhiep  and  the  like, 
then  similar  characters  existed  in  Indonesia,  like  Luong  Dao  Minh  and  Tran 
To  Nghia.  The  merchant  and  pirate  Luong  Dao  Minh  began  by  getting  ac- 
cepted as  a  Ming  Court's  envoy  in  Palembang  and  ended  by  usurping  the 
throne  and  accepting  China's  suzerainty.  Then  when  there  were  disputes  over 
the  throne,  things  were  arranged  by  the  northern  expansionists  so  that  the 
throne  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  men.13 

The  peril  of  overseas  Chinese  increased  when  Western  colonialists  arrived 
On  the  one  hand  they  prevailed  and  held  the  Peking  expansionists  in  check;  on 
the  other  hand  they  made  use  of  the  overseas  Chinese  as  their  agents  in  the 
economic  and  commercial  field.  The  Dutch  colonialists  tolerated  the  immigra- 

Mfng  Dynasty  Annuls,  vol.  324. 
*Minf>  Dynasty  Annals,  vol.  304. 
9 Minn  Dynasty  Annals,  vol.  304,  325. 
^Ming  Dynasty  Annals,  vol.  324. 
"Nguyen  Trai,  Proclamation  on  Pacifying  the  Nro. 
nIbid. 

nMing  Dynasty  Annals,  vol.  324. 
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tion  of  Chinese  into  Indonesia  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  in  the  same  way 
as  the  French  colonialists  relaxed  immigration  regulations  for  the  Chinese  in 
Vietnam  in  the  late  19th  century  and  early  20th  century.  The  Vietnamese  who 
have  recently  been  confronted  with  the  so-called  "victimized  overseas 
Chinese"  problem  engineered  by  the  Peking  reactionaries  in  1978-1979,  have 
even  greater  sympathy  with  Indonesia  over  the  "overseas  Chinese  danger' 
which  constitute  an  abscess  in  the  present  Indonesian  society. 

5.  In  the  common  struggle  against  the  northern  expansionists,  our  two 
peoples  can  learn  from  history  a  lesson  of  vigilance  concerning  the  use  of 
regional  allied  forces  by  the  enemy.  First  of  all  one  must  mention  Siam's  collu 
sion  with  the  Mongol  invaders  in  the  13th  century.  When  the  Mongol  invaders 
swept  into  Burma,  Vietnam,  Kampuchea,  Indonesia  ...  the  Siamese  kingdom 
did  not  oppose  them  but  colluded  with  them  instead  to  harm  the  neighbouring 
nations.  In  the  18th  century,  this  was  repeated  with  the  advent  of  Trinh  Quoc 
Anh  (i.e.  Phia  Taxin,  coming  from  Trieu  Chau,  China)  who  seized  the  throne 
of  Siam  by  dint  of  wealth  and  influence.  He  sent  a  submission  to  the  Qing 
Court  proposing  that  Thailand  be  used  as  a  springboard  for  invading  the  sur 
rounding  countries  and  he  himself  on  four  occasions  sent  troops  to  invade  the 
Ha  Tien  area  of  Vietnam.  Then  when  a  descendant  from  the  Thai  royal  family 
named  Chattri  gained  back  the  throne,  they  agreed  with  Mac  Thien  Tich  in 
seeking  the  Manchu  Qing  Court's  assistance  for  the  defeated  Nguyen  troops  to 
fight  against  the  Tay  Son  insurgents. 

Thus  Thailand's  manoeuvres  in  allying  herself  with  the  northern  ex 
pansionists  and  invaders  have  historical  precedents  and  have  always  caused 
instability  in  Southeast  Asia.  That  is  why  it  is  not  fortuitous  that  the  present 
reactionary  forces  in  Thailand  lean  toward  Peking.  This  cannot  but  increase 
the  concern  and  vigilance  of  our  two  countries  and  other  neighbouring  na 
tions. 

6.  The  relations,  similarities,  mutual  sympathy  and  support  mentioned 
above  have  been  precedents  for  our  two  nations  to  promote  cooperation  and 
mutual  support  in  the  struggle  against  imperialism  and  facism,  for  national 
liberation  in  recent  times. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  both  our  nations  have  traditions  of  heroic,  un 
daunted  struggle  against  foreign  aggression.  Uprisings  led  by  Truong  Cong 
Dinh,  Nguyen  Trung  Truo,  Thu  Khoa  Huan,  Thien  Ho  Duong  ...  in  southern 
Vietnam  were  followed  by  insurrections  in  Ba  Dinh,  Bai  Say,  Hung  Linh 

l4The  Hong  Kong  Asiaweek  recently  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  overseas  Chinese  in  In 
donesia  is  now  about  six  million.  They  account  for  about  4  per  cent  of  the  population  but  contrc 
all  the  key  economic  branches  and  manipulate  this  country's  economy.  About  60  to  80  per  cent  c 
industrial  enterprises  and  other  key  projects  are  in  their  hands.  Quart  doi  nhan  dan,  15  Januar 
1984). 
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Huong  Son,  Yen  The  in  central  and  northern  Vietnam  against  the  French  ag- 
gressors, while  uprisings  against  the  Dutch  colonialists  also  broke  out  in 
Molucca  (under  the  command  of  Matulessy,  1816-1818),  in  Palembang 
(under  the  command  of  Bada  Udin,  1819-1868),  in  Minangkabau  among  the 
Moslem  population  (1821-1837),  in  Yogyakarta  (led  by  Diponegoro, 
1825-1830),  and  especially  in  the  Kingdom  of  Aceh  (North  Sumatra)  where  the 
resistance  lasted  nearly  40  years,  like  the  one  led  by  Hoang  Hoa  Tham  in 
Vietnam. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  the  development  of  imperialism  and 
its  brutal  exploitation  of  colonies  objectively  aroused  the  national  spirit  and 
led  to  the  closer  solidarity  between  our  two  peoples.  The  French  capitalists  in 
Indochina  in  fact  reached  out  to  exploit  Indonesia.  The  Rivo  group  had 
plantations  in  Indonesia.  The  Bank  of  Indochina  group  had  branches  in  In- 
donesia. The  French  and  Belgian  capitalists  accounted  for  3.4  per  cent  of 
foreign  capital  invested  in  Indonesia.  Therefore  the  struggles  of  our  two  na- 
tions, at  first  objectively  and  fortuitously  associated,  became  clearly  realized 
as  related.  The  Duy  Tan,  Dong  Du  and  Dong  Kinh  Nghia  Thuc  movements  in 
Vietnam  and  the  struggles  of  patriotic  Indonesian  organizations  such  as  the 
Budi  Utomo  organization  (1908),  Union  of  Indonesians  (1908),  Islamic 
Trade  Alliance  (1911),  Indian  Social-Democratic  Union  (1914)  objectively 
supported  each  other.  But  the  struggles  in  the  1930s  displayed  some  conscious 
effort  toward  association  and  mutual  support  against  the  common  enemy.  For 
example  when  the  Governor-General  of  Indonesia  Graef  came  to  Hanoi  in 
November  1930  in  an  attempt  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Governor-General 
of  Indochina  Pasquier  against  the  peoples  of  both  countries,  they  met  with 
protests  from  the  Vietnamese.  The  people  burnt  down  welcoming  gates, 
distributed  leaflets  and  erected  posters  with  slogans  against  colonialism  and 
demanding  better  living  conditions,  freedom  and  independence.15 

A  very  significant  coincidence  is  the  fact  that  both  peoples  did  not  give  up 
armed  struggle  when  reformist  tendencies  surged  up  in  the  region.  In  Vietnam 
the  uprising  of  the  Yen  The  peasants  was  followed  by  preparation  for  an  insur- 
rection by  the  Vietnam  Quang  Phuc  Association  and  King  Duy  Tan  in  Hue 

(1916)  ,  the  Thai  Nguyen  uprising  led  by  Luong  Ngoc  Quyen  and  Doi  Can 

(1917)  and  the  armed  action  by  the  Vietnam  Nationalist  Party  (1930), 
Similarly  in  Indonesia  insurections  by  peasants  and  workers  broke  out  in 
Batavia,  Bantam,  Priangan  (West  Java),  in  Kediri  (East  Java)  in  1926  in 
Padang,  Silungkan,  Sibasuk  (West  Sumatra)  in  1927,  ... 

The  heroic  struggles  of  our  two  nations  led  to  the  historic  victory  of  libera- 
tion from  the  yokes  of  the  Dutch  colonialists,  the  French  colonialists  and  the 
Japanese  fascists  in  August  1945. 

]5Nhan  Dan,  15  March  1959. 
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Here  we  can  point  out  another  similarity:  when  the  Japanese  fascists  over- 
threw the  Dutch  colonial  rule  in  Indonesia  and  the  French  colonial  rule  in  Viet- 
nam, and  put  forth  the  signboard  of  false  independence  within  their  deceitful 
"Greater  Asia"  framework,  our  clearsighted  patriots  opposed  them.  We  were 
determined  to  fight  and  shed  our  blood  for  regaining  independence.  Mean- 
while, our  neighbour,  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand,  surrendered  to  the  Japanese 
and  abetted  their  doings  in  the  region. 

Thus  history  once  again  demonstrates  that  we  not  only  were  fellow 
travellers  in  the  struggle  against  the  Greater  Han  expansionists  and 
hegemonists  in  the  north  but  also  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  strug- 
gle against  imperialism,  fascism  and  the  reactionary  forces  that  act  as  their 
agents. 

7.  Since  1945,  when  state  power  fell  into  our  hands,  we  have  raised  this 
tradition  of  solidarity  and  cooperation  to  a  new  level,  in  order  to  oppose  im- 
perialism, consolidate  national  independence,  achieve  national  unity  and 
safeguard  peace.  In  Vietnam,  on  September  23rd,  1945,  only  a  month  after  we 
seized  power,  the  French  colonialists  started  a  war  in  southern  Vietnam.  In  In- 
donesia, in  November  1945  the  Dutch  colonialists  attacked  the  republican 
administration  in  Surabaya.  After  that,  puppet  administrations  were  set  up 
in  southern  Vietnam  and  in  Indonesia.  But  all  manoeuvres  and  schemes  of  the 
imperialists  and  their  agents  were  smashed  by  our  two  peoples  both  on  the 
battlefields  and  on  the  diplomatic  front.  It  was  on  this  diplomatic  front  that 
mutual  support  proved  to  be  most  effective.  In  1947  the  delegations  of  our  two 
countries  attended  the  Pan-Asian  Conference  in  New  Delhi  (India)  in  the 
capacity  of  peoples  in  struggle  for  national  independence  and  national  unity. 
In  1949,  at  the  Delhi  Conference,  Vietnam  supported  the  decision  taken  by 
the  conference  on  condemning  the  Dutch  action  in  Indonesia  and  adopted  a 
recommendation  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  on  settling  the  In- 
donesia question.  In  1950  the  Government  of  Indonesia  welcomed  a  friendly 
Vietnamese  delegation  coming  to  Indonesia  to  mount  an  exhibition  on  the 
resistance  war  against  the  French.  In  the  meantime  the  Vietnamese  press 
frequently  voiced  support  for  Indonesian  effort  to  recover  West  Irian. 

In  June  1950,  the  Indonesian  Parliament  discussed  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
reached  the  decision  to  fully  support  the  just  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
led  by  President  Ho  Chi  Minh.  In  Yogyakarta  and  Surabaya  many  societies 
for  supporting  the  Vietnamese  people's  resistance  were  established.  These 
societies  collected  medical  supplies  and  clothes  and  sent  them  to  Vietnamese 
resistance  fighters.  Early  in  1954,  at  the  Colombo  Conference,  the  Indonesian 
government  joined  other  participants  in  demanding  an  end  to  hostilities  in  In- 
dochina. The  Government  of  Indonesia  has  supported  the  five  principles  of 
peaceful  coexistence  put  forth  by  the  Prime  Ministers  of  India  and  China  in 
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June  1954  and  refused  to  join  the  SEATO  military  bloc  because  "this  bloc" 
does  not  help  the  consolidation  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  would  bring 
disaster  to  the  people  of  Indonesia"  (Prime  Minister  Sastroamidjojo  of  In- 
donesia). 

Toward  the  middle  of  1954,  after  the  Dien  Bien  Phu  victory,  peace  was 
restored  in  Vietnam  and  friendly  relations  between  Vietnam  and  Indonesia 
were  strengthened. 

On  August  16,  1954,  Indonesian  Prime  Minister  Sastroamidjojo  stated  at 
the  Indonesian  Parliament  that  "The  whole  people  of  Asia  are  happy  that  the 
war  in  Indochina  has  been  settled."  The  Indonesian  Foreign  Ministry  sent  two 
high-ranking  officials  to  Vietnam  and  in  1955  an  exchange  of  consular 
representatives  was  effected. 

In  1955  the  Indonesian  government  played  an  active  role  in  preparing  and 
organizing  the  Afro-Asian  Conference  in  Bandung  (April  1955).  Representa- 
tives of  29  countries  with  1,400  million  people  over  half  the  world's  popula- 
tion, attended  the  conference,  which  marked  a  new  era  in  Afro- Asian  history. 
It  reflected  the  friendship  and  the  will  to  pursue  the  struggle  to  eliminate 
colonialism  and  racial  discrimination,  to  safeguard  world  peace,  to  promote 
political,  economic  and  cultural  cooperation  between  countries  with  different 
social  systems. 

As  stated  by  the  then  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  Vietnam  Pham  Van  Dong 
who  attended  the  conference,  "the  Bandung  Conference  was  an  international 
event  of  historic  significance,  which  marked  the  ever-growing  strength  of  the 
national  liberation,  movement  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world.  The  Bandung  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  our  times,  when  the 
nations  are  determined  to  take  their  destinies  in  their  hands,  when  colonialism 
is  disintegrating,  when  aggressive  and  warlike  imperialism  is  doomed  to  ig- 
nominious defeats."16  In  August  1957,  Dr.  Sartono,  Speaker  of  the  Indone- 
sian Parliament,  on  his  visit  to  Vietnam,  affirmed  that  "the  friendly  relations 
between  the  peoples  of  Indonesia  and  Vietnam  will  last  for  ever  thanks  to  fun- 
damental points  of  likeness.  They  are  the  safeguard  of  world  peace  and  na- 
tional sovereignty." 

In  February  1958,  with  American  encouragement  and  assistance,  the  re- 
actionaries in  central  Sumatra  set  up  the  so-called  "revolutionary  govern- 
ment" and  whipped  up  a  rebellion  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  legal  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  to  turn  Indonesia  into  an  American  colony 
and  military  base.  They  even  did  not  hesitate  to  use  Singapore  and  Malaya  as 

,6Nhan  Dan,  June  26,  1959. 
nNlwn  Dan,  March  2,  1959. 
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supply  bases  for  the  rebels  and  to  incite  the  SEATO  bloc  to  take  part  in  those 
adventurous  actions.  Vietnam  then  joined  progressive  peoples  in  the  world  in 
strongly  supporting  the  struggle  of  the  Indonesian  people  to  wipe  out  the 
rebels  and  smash  the  U.S.  scheme  of  intervening  in  Indonesia.  In  Indonesia's 
long  struggle  against  imperialism,  Vietnamese  fighters  like  the  overseas  Viet- 
namese Pham  Quang  Boi  valiantly  fought  side  by  side  with  Indonesian 
patriots. 18 

On  their  part,  the  Indonesian  government  and  people  actively  supported 
the  Vietnamese  people's  struggle  against  the  U.S.  imperialists,  for  national 
salvation.  While  some  Southeast  Asian  countries  like  Thailand  gave  assistance 
to  the  U.S.,  even  to  the  point  of  allowing  U.S.  bases  on  their  soil  for  aggres- 
sion against  Vietnam,  Indonesia  did  not  act  that  way  but  instead  supported 
Vietnam  against  the  Americans. 

In  1956,  the  Americans  and  the  British  attempted  to  draw  Indonesia  into 
the  so-called  "Economic  and  Cultural  Alliance  of  Southeast  Asia,"  a  disguise 
of  the  SEATO  military  bloc,  but  Indonesia  consistently  refused  to  join  it  and 
also  rejected  the  missiles  and  atomic  weapons  which  the  Americans  wanted  to 
introduce  into  Indonesia. 

Early  in  1959  the  government  and  people  of  Indonesia  warmly  welcomed 
President  Ho  Chi  Minh  on  his  visit  to  the  country.  Fifty-one  people's  or- 
ganizations came  to  the  capital  to  greet  President  Ho  and  brought  him  resolu- 
tions protesting  against  the  Phu  Loi  massacre  perpetrated  by  the  U.S. -Diem 
administration  and  demanding  an  end  to  fascist  brutalities  in  South  Vietnam. 
Friendship  societies  were  set  up  in  both  countries.  In  June  1959  Indonesian 
naval  officers  and  men  on  board  the  training  ship  Dewarutji  paid  a  visit  to 
Vietnam  and  met  with  the  heroic  fighters  of  Dien  Bien  Phu.  From  June  24  to 
29,  1959,  the  Vietnamese  people  warmly  welcomed  the  Indonesian  President 
on  visit  to  Vietnam.  An  agreement  on  news  agencies  were  signed  between  the 
two  countries. 

From  1960  onward,  when  the  insurgent  movement  of  the  people  in  South 
Vietnam  developed  and  gradually  scored  successes,  Indonesian  support  for 
Vietnam  became  ever  more  active.  The  Indonesian  government  welcomed  the 
foundation  of  the  South  Vietnam  National  Front  for  Liberation  in  1960  and  in 
December  1962  received  the  Permanent  Mission  of  the  Front  at  the  Indonesian 
capital.  This  act  greatly  inspired  the  Vietnamese  people  in  their  struggle 
against  U.S.  imperialism  and  isolated  the  U.S.  imperialists  and  their  satellites. 
Cultural  and  social  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  also  strengthened. 
In  December  1960  an  agreement  on  cultural  exchanges  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  signed  at  Jakarta  and  on  this  occasion  a  Vietnamese  Art  Ensemble 
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arrived  to  give  performances  in  Jakarta  and  other  places  in  Indonesia.  In 
August  1961,  the  first  collection  of  Indonesian  short  stories  was  published  in 
Vietnam. 

In  September  1961,  the  first  Vietnamese  students  arrived  in  Indonesia  for 
a  course  of  study.  A  Vietnamese  film  week  was  held  in  Indonesia,  and  in 
November  1961,  an  Indonesian  Art  Ensemble  arrived  in  Hanoi.  In  April  1962 
an  Indonesian  film  week  was  held  in  Hanoi  and  a  delegation  of  Indonesian 
scientists  visited  Vietnam.  In  October  1963  Vietnam  took  part  in  the  Ganefo 
olympiads  held  at  Indonesia's  initiative. 

On  August  10,  1964,  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries  were 
further  developed.  The  Consulates-General  became  Embassies.  In  1973,  In- 
donesia agreed  to  join  the  quadripartite  international  commission  supervising 
the  ceasefire  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  years  1978-1979  when  the  Peking  expansionists  and  the  reactionary 
Pol  Pot  -  Ieng  Sary  clique  attacked  Vietnam  and  when  some  other  ASEAN 
countries  advocated  confrontation  with  Vietnam,  an  amicable  and  friendly  at- 
mosphere still  prevailed  between  Vietnam  and  Indonesia. 

In  brief,  relations  between  our  two  countries  through  history,  through 
various  trials,  have  proved  to  be  extremely  limpid  and  constant,  in  view  of  the 
common  struggle  for  peace,  national  independence,  democracy  and  social  pro- 
gress. This  is  a  valuable  legacy  for  us  at  present. 

However,  as  we  are  two  countries  with  different  social  systems,  different 
interests  and  obligations,  we  cannot  avoid  having  differences,  though  they  are 
not  very  serious.  They  are: 

ia.  differences  on  the  question  of  East  Timor; 

b.  differences  on  a  settlement  of  the  question  of  Kampuchea; 

c.  and  naturally  we  have  the  fundamental  difference  in  the  different  social 
systems,  hence  we  have  different  friends. 

^Vietnam  is  friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  brotherly  socialist  coun- 
tries and  many  other  Asian,  African  and  Latin  American  countries.  Indonesia 
:on  the  other  hand  is  friendly  to  the  United  States,  an  enemy  of  Vietnam  and 
wiany  other  countries  of  similar  political  views.  But  this  should  not  separate 
Jus,  nor  even  cause  us  to  oppose  each  other. 

In  fact,  Vietnam  and  Indonesia  do  not  have  any  significant  clashes  in 
specific  interests.  The  issue  of  the  continental  shelves  has  been  discussed 
hrough  initial  contacts  and  both  sides  hold  that  there  are  no  great  gaps  be- 
tween us  It  can  be  solved  through  negotiations.  Apart  from  that,  we  have  no 
'disputes  but  only  friendly  ties  in  the  military,  economic  and  cultural  fields 
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We  may  say  that  if  there  are  problems  between  the  Indochinese  countries 
and  ASEAN  as  a  whole,  there  are  none  outstanding  between  Vietnam  and  In- 
donesia in  particular.  Similarly,  if  no  problems  exist  between  Indonesia  and 
some  other  Southeast  Asian  countries  while  no  fine  amicable  relations  have 
developed  yet  through  history,  the  fact  that  there  are  no  problems  between 
Vietnam  and  Indonesia  while  fine  ties  have  existed  through  history  is  a 
valuable  thing  which  can  help  promote  friendship  and  mutual  understanding 
between  our  two  nations.  As  we  have  had  peace,  friendship  and  cooperation 
through  history,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  further  develop  this  friendship 
and  cooperation  in  the  present  times. 

With  this  fine  friendship  and  cooperation  between  ourselves,  we  can  made 
positive  contributions  to  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  between  the 
Indochinese  and  ASEAN  countries. 

The  only  obstacles  to  the  establishment  and  consolidation  of  such  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  are  the  imperialist  forces  headed  by  the  U.S.  imperialists 
and  the  Peking  expansionists  and  hegemonists,  the  traditional  enemy  of  our 
two  people.  We  can  affirm,  without  fear  of  repeating  ourselves,  that  in  the 
past  as  wel  as  at  present,  the  Peking  expansionists  can  only  move  southward 
on  the  continent  by  invading  Vietnam  and  can  only  dominate  the  southern 
oceans  by  invading  Indonesia. 

Vietnam  is  like  a  sentry  on  the  continent  and  Indonesia  a  sentry  on  the 
ocean,  both  keeping  watch  over  peace  and  stability  for  the  nations  in  the 
region  against  the  northern  expansionist  and  hegemonist  force.  Then  why 
shouldn't  those  forward  sentries  in  the  same  trench,  those  fellow  travellers, 
support  each  other,  cooperate  with  each  other  and  rely  on  each  other  in  the 
fight  against  foreign  aggression  for  the  defence  of  their  motherlands? 

The  Vietnamese  people  would  never  forget  that  Indonesia  was  one  of  the 
first  countries  to  recognize  their  independence,  and  Vietnam  one  of  the  first 
countries  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Indonesia;  and  both  our  countries 
have  been  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Burma,  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  past  and  of  Brunei  more  recently. 

The  Vietnamese  people,  led  by  the  great  President  Ho  Chi  Minh,  cherish 
their  own  independence  and  freedom  and  greatly  respect  other  people's  in- 
dependence and  freedom.  That  is  why  the  Indonesians  and  the  world's  people 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  Vietnamese  and  why  the  Vietnamese  have  sincere 
feelings  toward  Indonesia. 


In  this  mutual  rapprochement,  understanding,  friendship  and  cooperation, 
we  r.hould  not  overlook  the  fact  that  each  country  has  its  own  friends.  We 
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should  undertake  that  in  bilateral  relations,  we  will  not  press  the  other  side  to 
do  something  detrimental  to  our  own  friends,  nor  will  we  allow  our  friends  to 
make  use  of  ourselves  and  harm  relations  between  our  two  nations.  Specifical- 
ly, Vietnam  does  not  ask  Indonesia  to  do  anything  harmful  to  Thailand,  a 
friend  of  Indonesia,  but  also  requests  that  Indonesia  should  not  let  herself 
be  used  by  Thailand  to  harm  Vietnam. 

The  strengthening  of  our  mutual  relations  in  the  political,  economic, 
cujtural  and  social,  scientific  and  technological  fields  ...  will  bring  our  two  na- 
tions closer  together  and  is  conducive  to  the  settlement  of  any  difference  be- 
tween us.  But  differences  are  few  and  traditional  relations  of  friendship  are 
many.  This  is  the  basis  for  us  to  further  promote  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion, strengthen  bilateral  relations  and  enhance  our  own  roles  in  the  fur- 
therance of  peace  and  friendship  in  the  region  and  in  the  world.  Indonesia  can 
play  the  positive  role  of  a  bridge  between  the  Indochinese  countries  and 
ASEAN,  shifting  from  confrontation  to  dialogue.  Only  Indonesia  can  have 
this  important  position.  We  are  convinced  that  the  historical  truth  will  be  ever 
more  evident;  peace-loving  peoples  who  have  not  committed  aggression 
against  others  like  our  two  nations  will  certainly  strengthen  and  consolidate 
our  own  independence  and  sovereignty,  bring  prosperity  to  our  countries  and 
play  active  roles  in  the  safeguarding  of  peace  and  stability  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Corruption  Will  Still  Be  High 
in  the  Year  2000 

Indonesia  Around  the  Year  2000  (in 

Indonesian:  Indonesia  Sekitar  Tahun 
2000)  by  Nugroho.  Jakarta:  Raja- 
wali,  1984,  271  pp.  This  review  article 
by  P.Aribawana  is  translated  from 
Manajemen  (March- April  1984). 

The  future  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  one 
can  try  to  uncover  it  based  on  events  that  have 
occurred.  There  is  indeed  no  degree  of  certain- 
ty in  their  happening.  What  can  be  obtained 
are  only  probabilities  of  high,  medium  and  low 
degree.  "Indonesia  Around  the  Year  2000"  by 
Nugroho  --  a  "veteran"  of  the  Central  Bureau 
of  Statistics  —  attempts  to  uncover  the  screen  of 
Indonesia's  future  in  the  midst  of  international 
politics.  Probable  events  that  may  happen  by 
the  year  2000  are  dug  up,  such  as:  the  level  of 
prosperity,  influence  of  advanced  countries 
and  the  like,  and  related  in  a  fluent  and  pleas- 
ant style.  A  specific  statistical  method  is  used, 
observing  human  activities  that  are  very  promi- 
nent in  the  period  of  1900-2000.  There  are  three 
prominent  elements,  namely  (he  elements  of 
power,  economy  and  technology.  The  element 
of  power  with  all  ils  expressions,  among  other 
things,  the  exponential  increase  of  budgets, 
which,  for  example,  increased  31  times  between 
1980-1982,  whereas  in  the  social  field  they  only 
increased  16  times.  The  economic  element,  for 
instance,  increased  three  limes  in  the  growth 
rate  of  trade  between  1965-1980,  while  the 
growth  rate  of  production  became  less  than 
double.  The  technology  element,  for  example, 


reveals  a  rapid  development  in  arms,  air  and 
land  transportation,  outer  space  technology, 
industrial  machinery,  and  electronics.  Aside 
from  the  three  elements,  Nugroho  also  touches 
upon  those  of  science,  religion,  custom,  cul- 
ture, behaviour,  art,  management  and  the  like. 

Indonesia's  development  itself  in  the  past 
(before  1980)  is  estimated  to  be  encouraging. 
Food  production  showed  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease; it  doubled  between  1950-1980.  Expen- 
ditures for  non-food  goods  gradually  increased 
from  less  than  10  per  cent  to  30.7  per  cent  in 
1980. 

Based  on  many  facts  from  the  past,  Nu- 
groho makes  various  positive  forecasts.  For  ex- 
ample: on  the  basis  of  the  present  consumption 
rate  Indonesia's  minerals  may  be  still  be  ex- 
ploited for  another  100-150  years;  the  GDP 
may  tend  to  increase;  the  GNP  may  increase 
from  Rp21,017  billion  in  1981  to  Rp22,402 
billion  by  the  year  2000. 

But  there  may  still  be  major  constraints  for 
Indonesia  in  2000,  namely  population,  corrup- 
tion and  inertia.  In  lhat  year  she  would  have 
to  provide  food,  drinks,  housing,  medicine, 
recreation,  education  and  the  like  62  times  as 
much  as  those  provided  by  Singapore.  The 
dependency  ratio  may  still  be  high.  Based  oh 
statistics,  corruption  will  still  prevail.  Social 
events,  writes  Nugroho,  generally  proceed  ac- 
cording to  a  curved  rhythm,  and  very  seldom 
slop  abruptly.  The  laltcr  could  happen  if 
another  unprecedented  event  occurred,  for 
example,  a  sudden  replacement  of  government 
with  another  clean  one  adopling  an  iron-fisi 
policy.  Based  on  the  assumption  thai  the 
governmeni  would  be  stable,  corruption  would 
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still  exist.  A  slackening  point  would  not  as  yet 
be  felt  by  the  year  2000. 

All  the  assessment  above  is  based  on  statis- 
tical methods.  And  this  is  exactly  the  flow  of 
the  analysis  in  this  book,  since  future  events  are 
extrapolated  statistically  from  past  events. 
Whereas  we  know  that  an  extrapolative 
method  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  ceteris 
paribus.  And  we  also  know  that  since  1980, 
there  have  been  structural  changes  and  dis- 
continuity with  previous  events.  It  seems  that 
another  approach  is  called  for  in  predicting  the 
future,  namely  futures  research. 


A  Thorough  Discussion 
on  Monetary  Policies 

Financial  Institutions  and  Policies  in 
Indonesia  by  Anwar  Nasution.  Singa- 
pore: Institute  of  Southeast  Asian 
Studies,  1983.  This  review  article  is 
written  by  Prof.  J.  Panglaykim, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
CSIS. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  book  is  a  revised  dissertation  of  Anwar 
Nasution  to  obtain  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  Tufts 
University. 

Financial  institutions  and  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  in  Asia  and  ASEAN  member 
countries  are  rarely  discussed  by  writers  of  the 
perspective  countries,  but  they  are  usually  dis- 
cussed by  American  or  other  Western  writers 
who  have  worked  in  international  bodies  such 
as  the  IMF,  and  the  World  Bank,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  doctorate  degree.  For  example, 
Charlesworth  H.K.,  who  wrote  "A  Banking 
System  in  Transition"  (New  Nusantara 
Publishing  Company,  Jakarta,  1959),  Prof.  J. 
Scheffer,  who  has  written  several  books  in 
Dutch  and  used  to  be  a  professor  at  Faculty  of 


Economics,  the  University  of  Indonesia,  and 
authors  such  as  Malcolm  Gillis  and  Stephen 
Grenville.  Hence,  this  book  is  something  to  be 
proud  of. 

ACCURATE  EVALUATION? 

I  am  interested  in  chapter  VI  on  Evalua- 
tions and  the  Conclusions.  According  to  the 
author,  if  the  government  intends  to  maintain 
the  economic  growth  rate  at  approximately  7 
per  cent,  the  following  measures  have  to  be 
taken: 

1.  The  creation  of  a  climate/sphere/policy 
that  will  mobilize  the  increase  of  national 
savings  through  tax  collection  and  mobiliza- 
tion of  effective  savings,  which  can  be  con- 
ducted through  a  banking  system; 

2.  The  abolition  of  subsidies  and  reduction  of 
various  extravagant  expenditures.  This 
book  was  indeed  published  in  1983  but  it 
had  actually  been  written  perhaps  between 
1981  and  1982.  Accordingly  we  may  say  that 
the  writer's  evaluation  is  precise  and  that 
his  recommendations  have  been  carried  out 
by  the  government. 

As  is  known,  the  government  has  adopted 
certain  policies  to  mobilize  the  people's  savings, 
to  boost  tax  collection  through  new  tax  laws,  to 
abolish  diverse  subsidies  including  that  of  fuel 
oil,  and  has  given  more  leverage  to  the  national 
banking  industry. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK 

This  book  is  divided  into  6  chapters.  Chap- 
ter I  is  a  summary  of  Indonesia's  economy 
during  the  years  1968-1979.  Discussed  in  this 
chapter  are  a.o.  inflation  and  stabilization  in- 
cluding the  causes  of  inflation,  rehabilitation, 
policy  and-  budget  trends,  trends  of  domestic 
expenditures,  and  efforts  in  collecting  taxes. 

Chapter  II  discusses  balance  of  payments 
and  national  income.  It  can  be  noted  in  this 
chapter  that  deficits  in  the  balance  of  payments 
seems  always  to  be  covered  by  capital  inflow 
such  as  foreign  aid,  foreign  investment  and, 
foreign  loans.  In  evaluating  the  trade  policy, 
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such  as  the  increase  of  national  revenues,  ex- 
port promotion,  protection  of  domestic  in- 
dustries, and  curbing  the  inflation  rate,  the 
author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  in- 
struments are  far  below  the  capability  level  in 
order  to  implement  the  programmes  laid  down 
by  the  government. 

Chapter  III  deals  with  the  existing  formal 
financial  institutions  in  Indonesia.  The  author 
confines  himself  to  discussing  the  organized 
financial  sector  because  in  reality  there  may  be 
still  financial  sectors  which  are  not  organized. 


who  see  it  for  themselves  in  practice  but  not  in 
their  business  relations  with  other  diverse 
economic  activities.  Also  discussed  by  the 
author  are  the  policy  on  reserve  requirements, 
credit  ceiling,  and  monetary  savings  level.  The 
author  suggests  that  due  to  the  existence  of 
conflicting  tasks,  it  is  difficult  to  expect  the 
realization  of  an  efficient  banking  system.  The 
bankers  may  still  remember  a  case  in  the  past, 
in  which  the  state  banks  had  high  liquidity. 
Because  of  the  credit  ceiling,  part  of  the  liquid 
fund  was  exchanged  into  dollars  or  transferred 
to  the  non-bank  financial  institutions  under  the 
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The  discussion  is  more  or  less  depicted  in 
the  inserted  Chart.  In  this  chapter  the  author 
highlights  the  Central  Bank  (Bank  Indonesia) 
and  other  banks,  non-bank  financial  institu- 
tions, money  and  capital  markets.  This  discus- 
sion is  very  useful  for  those  who  want  to  make 
an  indepth  study  of  financial  institutions  in  In- 
donesia. 

Chapter  IV  is  a  discussion  on  monetary  in- 
struments used  to  control  the  supply  and  provi- 
sion of  credit,  and  the  interest  rate  of  the 
credit.  Ttys  chapter  may  be  useful  for  bankers 


banker's  control.  Consequently  when  the 
rupiah  was  devaluated  on  November  15,  1978, 
the  state  banks  had  a  position  in  dollars  which 
was  a  very  big  windfall  for  them. 

In  this  chapter  the  author  also  discusses 
selective  credit  control,  which  has  caused  the 
central  bank  to  be  directly  involved  in  commer- 
cial banks.  There  are  a  great  number  of  of- 
ficials supervising  the  activities  of  those  banks 
so  that,  according  to  the  author,  the  bankers 
have  become  part  of  the  government's  bureau- 
cracy. It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  fact  has 
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brought  about  constraints,  uncertainties,  and 
inefficiency  in  the  bank  industry.  This  is  a  very 
precise  observation  and  frankly  speaking  I 
myself  have  never  viewed  it  from  this  angle. 

Furthermore,  the  author  points  out  that  out 
of  the  four  development  targets,  i.e.  (1)  eco- 
nomic growth;  (2)  curbing  the  forces  of  infla- 
tion; (3)  stabilization  of  interest  rate;  and 
(4)  stabilization  and  composition  of  aggregate 
spanding,  points  (3)  and  (4)  are  liable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  selective  credit  control. 

Another  accurate  observation  is  on  the  ex- 
istence of  segmentation  in  the  money  market 
which  has  brought  about  great  differences  be- 
tween domestic  interest  rate  and  those  abroad. 

In  Chapter  V,  the  author  presents  an 
econometric  model.  It  may  be  difficult  for 
bankers  to  translate  the  econometric  model 
into  business  terms  that  can  be  used  by  laymen 
in  quantitative  science.  This  model,  according 
to  the  author,  can  be  used  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion "to  what  level  price  will  result  from  a 
given  increase  in  reserve  money."  This  model  is 
also  useful  for  the  study  of  internal  monetary 
consistency,  budget,  and  the  balance  of 
payments'  policy.  According  to  the  author,  this 
model  can  be  used  to  analyze:  (1)  the  economic 
key  variable  during  9  years;  and  (2)  the  result 
of  this  model  can  then  be  used  as  a  directive  by 
decision-makers  in  the  strategy  of  price  stabili- 
zation. 

Chapter  VI  constitutes  the  evaluation  and 
conclusion  of  the  author  which  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  (1)  the  government,  in  the 
effort  to  achieve  its  macro-economic  targets 
(i.e.  growth,  price  stabilization,  economic 
equity)  was  relying  too  heavily  on  monetary 
policy  (namely  the  management  of  a  central 
bank  on  national  monetary  supply  to  ensure 
the  availability  of  credits  in  consistent  quantity 
and  price  to  attain  the  formulated  national 
targets);  (2)  it  is  expected  that  the  monetary 
policy  will  be  able  to  mobilize  the  people's 
resources.  But  due  to  indecisive  priority  scales 
on  diverse  targets,  the  targets  often  become 
contradictory.  For  example,  on  the  one  hand 
the  government  has  made  new  monetary  injec- 
tions (the  acquisition  of  foreign  exchange  from 


oil  export)  and  credit  expansion  in  the  frame- 
work of  accelerating  economic  growth.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  quite  restrictive  in  its 
monetary  policy  in  the  attempt  to  curb  infla- 
tion. See,  for  example,  the  fixed  credit  ceiling, 
the  interest  rate  of  deposits  in  state  banks  and 
that  of  loans,  and  the  extension  of  credits  with 
concessionary  interest  rate  to  priority  sectors. 
After  1973,  due  to  increase  revenues  from  oil 
exports,  the  government  has  been  able  to  in-  j 
crease  expenditures  and  extension  of  bank 
credits  in  the  effort  to  develop  the  non-oil  sec- 
tor, and  the  welfare  sector  such  as  health  and 
education. 

The  author  also  presents  the  result  of  his  I 
research  that  since  Pelita  I,  April  1969,  the 
average  economic  growth  rate  has  reached  7 
per  cent  with  the  tendency  toward  capital  inten- 
sive rather  than  labour-intensive  industry.  The 
policy  to  encourage  the  growth  of  small  in- 
dustries sustained  by  bank  credits  so  that  it  will 
in  turn  create  employment  opportunities, 
seems  to  yield  less  satisfactory  results  without 
the  support  of  other  policies  (such  as  those  on 
taxation,  education,  .and  licences).  Banks  with 
their  non-bank  financial  institutions  seem  to 
occupy  a  dominant  position  in  terms  of  assets 
and  credit  volumes.  It  seems  that  the  govern- 
ment is  not  tackling  the  causes  of  inflation  but 
is  giving  greater  attention  to  inflationary  symp- 
toms by,  among  other  things,  giving  subsidies 
to  and  enforcing  price  policies  for,  BUMN 
(state-owned  business  enterprises),  including 
the  policy  in  the  field  of  banking  such  as  the  I 
fixing  of  a  relatively  low  lending  rate.  At  the 
time,  the  price  of  oil  showed  a  relatively  higher 
increase  than  that  of  non-oil  products. 
Gradually  the  non-oil  sector  lost  its  competi- 
tiveness in  the  international  market,  which  was 
known  as  the  Dutch  disease.  In  the  attempt  to 
give  protection  to  the  non-oil  sector,  the 
government  devaluated  the  rupiah  as  much  as 
50  per  cent  in  November  1978.  But  the  measure 
taken  to  protect  the  non-oil  and  gas  sectors 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  because  it  was 
a.o.  not  followed  by  a  decrease  in  government 
expenditures.  The  economic  recession  which 
had  inflicted  almost  all  countries  in  the  world  \ 
had  also  affected  the  export  of  the  non-oil  sec- 
tor. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

SOME  NOTES 

It  is  impossible  for  a  book  review  to  encom- 
pass all  aspects.  However,  this  book  should  be 
read  by  bankers  and  students  who  are  in- 
terested in  studying  national  financial  institu- 
tions including  banking.  The  bankers  might  be 
able  to  place  monetary  policies  in  the  right 
perspective  so  that  they  might  see  the  policies 
from  a  wider  scope. 

This  book  is  basically  a  very  sharp  analysis 
on  Indonesia's  economic  development,  finan- 
cial policies  and  their  impact  on  financial  in- 
stitutions during  1968-1980.  During  those  years 
Indonesia  earned  increase  revenues  from  oil  ex- 
ports, which  were  then  exchanged  into  rupiahs 
through  the  government  budget.  This  policy 
had  an  impact  on  the  financial  system  which 
seemed  to  be  unprecedented.  The  author  in  his 
conclusion  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  effort  to 
restore  financial  stability  and  liquidity  expan- 
sion through  the  policy  of  a  balanced  budget, 
the  government  seems  to  have  taken  other 
policy  measures  such  as  direct  control  on 
domestic  banking  credits  (so  that  the  bankers 
have  become  part  of  the  bureaucracy)  and  the 
fixing  of  the  credit  ceiling.  According  to  the 
author,  the  banking  law  in  1967-1968  was  in- 
tended to  give  more  room  to  the  banking  sector 
but  in  the  implementation  they  have  limited  the 
sector's  room  for  activities.  In  this  case  the  tax 
system  which  was  not  sophisticated  enough 
also  played  a  major  role  in  the  success  of  the 
policy.  Accordingly,  the  author  has  made  the 
suggestions  referred  to  above.  The  author's 
evaluation  seems  to  be  very  accurate  because 
the  suggestions  he  has  made  have  been  realized 
in  the  form  of  the  banking  policy  on  1  June 
1983  and  in  January  1984.  The  author  seems  to 
favour  the  creation  of  more  room  for  activities 
for  the  banking  sector. 

At  that  time  there  was  in  fact  another 
policy  which  was  somewhat  overlooked  by  the 
author  (perhaps  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  his 
analysis).  One  important  effort  was  the  im- 
plementation of  the  central  bank's  policy 
which  encouraged  national  private  banks  to 
merge  and  give  diverse  incentives  such  as  taxes. 
This  merger  was  intended  to  create  bigger 
private  bank  units  and  was  an  attempt  to  im- 
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prove  the  banking  sector.  We  already  know  the 
result.  The  banking  sector  does  regard  this 
policy  a  very  appropriate  one  and  has  brought 
a  positive  impact  on  the  maturing  process  of 
the  private  banking  sector.  But  all  this  will  be 
financed  entirely  by  the  private  banking  sector. 


An  Ambassador's  Journey 


An  Ambassador's  Journey,  by  Lee 

Khon  Choy.  (Singapore:  Times 
Book,  1983),  274  pp.  This  review  arti- 
cle is  written  by  Harry  Tjan  Silalahi, 
Vice  Chairman,  Board  of  Directors, 
CSIS. 

The  title  of  the  book  reminds  me  of  one  written 
by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  Ambassador's 
Journal.  Written  as  day-to-day  personal  ac- 
count of  the  Kennedy  years,  Galbraith's  book 
provides  an  insider  view  of  the  exercise  of 
power,  of  life  behind  the  scenes  in  Washington 
and  New  Delhi.  One  could  agree  or  disagree 
with  his  personal  view,  but  the  book  contains 
hundred  of  footnotes,  thereby  making  it  possi- 
ble for  someone  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the 
fact;  in  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Mr.  Lee's  book  provides  no  single  foot- 
note. 

The  foreword  by  Mr.  S.  Rajaratnam  has 
characterized  Mr.  Lee  as  possessing  "in  great 
measure  the  qualities  necessary  to  make  a  good 
ambassador."  Mr  Lee  was  ambassador  to 
Egypt,  Pakistan,  Ethiopia,  Yugoslavia,  Leba- 
non, and  Indonesia,  and  in  the  Introduction  he 
states  that  "the  six  and  a  half  years  as  Am- 
bassador were  interesting  and  fruitful  years.  I 
thought  it  would  be  useful  to  put  them  on 
record  before  my  memories  fade  away."  But 
Mr.  Lee  had  also  been  a  journalist:  "the  jour- 
nalistic blood  in  me  compelled  mc  to  write 
about  my  experiences  so  that  others  may  bene- 
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fit  by  them."  Given  all  these,  I  started  to  read 
the  book  with  great  anticipation,  trying  to  find 
out  what  are  the  memories  of  a  "good  amba- 
ssador" that  he  found  useful  to  put  on  record, 
and  with  the  hope  of  benefitting  from  his  expe- 
riences and  insights. 

Chapter  1  is  an  opening,  entitled  "Excellen- 
cy in  Cairo."  In  it  he  indicates  the  reasons  why 
he  was  asked  to  become  "ambassador  to 
Cairo"  (sic);  his  personal  problem  when  he  ar- 
rived, including  the  problem  of  mosquitoes 
("There  were  mosquitoes  everywhere  and  big 
ones  too  ...  my  little  daughter  had  her  whole 
face  bitten  till  it  was  red  and  swollen.  I  went 
round  Cairo  looking  for  mosquito  nets  and 
mosquito  coils.  The  shopkeepers  had  never 
heard  of  such  things")  and  his  understanding 
of  the  people.  In  it  we  are  given'to  understand 
that  "the  Arabs  shout  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  quarrelling  over  half  a  piastre;"  that 
"beggars  like  mosquitoes  pestered  you;"  that 
"upper  middle  class  Egyptians  were  still  very 
class  conscious  despite  seventeen  years  of  Arab 
socialism"  ("Class  distinction  is  glaring  in 
Cairo.  Whilst  millions  suffer,  a  few  rich  en- 
joy"); that  "Egyptians  generally  are  happy-go- 
lucky"  but  "real  fatalists."  Apparently  the 
Ambassador  is  also  an  authority  on  Islam: 
"beneath  the  facade  of  Islam,  there  are  many 
superstitious  beliefs  and  customs  which  are  un- 
Islamic," 

While  in  Cairo,  the  Ambassador  found  out 
that  three  words  "were  very  useful."  The  first 
was  nwlesh,  meaning  never  mind  ("Buses  were 
so  crowded  ...  some  feel  and  died.  There  was 
no  fuss  at  all  about  the  whole  matter.  They  just 
covered  the  face  with  some  dirty  paper  and  said 
malesh).  The  other  word  is  bakhshish  meaning 
tips  ("When  you  leave  the  airport,  the  police- 
man would  give  you  a  good  salute,  and  he  ex- 
pected a  good  bakhshish").  Then  the  word 
bogkrah  meaning  tomorrow  ("The  Egyptians 
generally  had  no  sense  of  time  and  urgency"). 

I  admire  the  courage  of  the  Ambassador, 
expressing  such  a  candid  view  in  a  book  under 
his  own  name,  on  a  host  country  to  which  he 
was  accredited  as  an  official  representative  of 
his  country.  But  I  can  only  guess  whether  these 
views  arc  useful,  and  relevant,  and  whether 
they  help  to  define  the  framework  of  the  rela- 


tionship between  Egypt  and  Singapore.  As  an 
outsider,  it  reminds  me  of  a  book  by  William 
J.  Lederer  and  Eugene  Burdick,  entitled  The 
Ugly  American. 

After  learning  what  one  would  normally  get 
in  tabloid  newspapers,  I  skipped  reading  the 
next  several  chapters,  proceeding  to  find  out 
how  he  "dearth  with  the  Japanese  PM  Tana- 
ka*s  visit  and  the  anti-Tanaka  riots."  I  am  sur- 
prised to  notice  that  the  Ambassador  of  Singa- 
pore has  found  time  to  study  and  evaluate  the 
conduct  of  Japan's  relations  with  Southeast 
Asia,  even  to  the  point  of  commenting  on  the 
suitability  of  Japan's  Ambassador  to  Indonesia 
at  that  time,  and  cannot  help  but  wondering 
whether  his  views  had  even  been  communicated 
to  the  Japanese  Government.  For  example,  he 
has  stated  that, 

"It  was  wrong  timing  for  Tanaka  to  have 
visited  Southeast  Asia.  The  climate  in  Indo- 
nesia was  unsuitable  for  his  visit.  The  then 
Japanese  Ambassador,  also  Tanaka,  was 
suffering  from  an  illness  and  was  not  ener- 
getic enough  to  understand  the  grassroot 
problems.  I  think  the  Japanese  Prime  Mi- 
nister was  ill-advised  to  make  the  trip." 
(P.  235) 

Nevertheless,  since  the  visit  took  place  any- 
way, it  went  out  badly  according  to  him:  on  ar- 
rival, "Tanaka  came  in  hurriedly  ...  and  was 
whisked  away.  There  was  no  19-gun  salute  nor 
inspection  of  a  guard  of  honour;"  on  depar- 
ture, "it  was  a  very  quiet  send  off.  Again  there 
was  no  19-gun  salute,  no  waving  of  flags  or 
guard  of  honour  for  the  guest"  so  that  "Tana- 
ka with  a  smile  of  relief  boarded  a  special  JAL 
plane  ...  The  nightmare  in  Jakarta  was  over  for 
him."  This  of  course  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
welcome  given  the  Prime  Minister  Lec  Kuan 
Yew  ("Such  a  grand  welcome  was  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  Indonesia.  The  Indone- 
sians went  out  of  their  way  to  welcome  the 
Prime  Minister.  Ibu  Tien  paid  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  her  guests  at  the 
Wisma.  She  put  flowers  and  fruits  in  the  rooms 
and  made  sure  that  the  temperature  of  the 
room  was  suitable  to  the  guests."  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing  how  the  Ambassador  could 
obtain  such  minute  detail  on  the  involvement 
of  the  First  Lady. 
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However,  on  one  fact  I  could  be  sure  that 
he  figured  it  wrong.  It  has  been  stated  that 
while  the  Ambassador  and  General  Sumitro 
went  to  Maxim's  for  celebration,  following  a 
very  successful  meeting  with  Prime  Minister 
Lee  Kuan  Yew,  "Prof.  J.  Pang  Lye  Kim  (sic) 
prepared  the  report  about  Sumitro's  talk  with 
the  Prime  Minister."  The  fact  was  that  Prof.  J. 
Panglaykim  (the  correct  spelling)  was  never  in- 
volved, and  on  this  I  guarantee  that  an  affida- 
vit could  be  obtained  from  him. 

But  then  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Am- 
bassador is  that  much  concerned  about  facts. 
He  speaks  authoritatively  about  history, 
without  any  bibliographical  reference;  thus  I 
feel  stupid  to  have  to  learn  from  the  Am- 
bassador that  "during  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  days,  many  prominent  Chinese  were 
made  Bupatis  (district  officers  and  village 
chiefs)  or  Regents."  He  makes  some  political 
remarks,  without  mentioning  the  authoritative 
sources.  To  note  the  least  many  inaccuracies 
also  apply  to  his  description  of  historical  deve- 
lopments of  the  Chinese  community  in  Indone- 
sia. Unless  otherwise  rectified,  the  in- 
accuracies are  misleading  and  even  can  be 
fatally  misconstrued  when  used  as  reference. 
When  he  did  mention  names  and  places,  he  did 
not  bother  to  check  the  proper  spelling  (e.g. 
Sukharmono,  Prof.  Subani,  Sugent  Djared, 
Senon  Project),  that  one  is  compelled  to 
wonder  whether  history  is  in  fact  factual  or  in- 
deed actually  meant  as  simply  a  fiction  through 
the  use  of  pseudo-names.  My  impression  is 
that  some  of  the  remarks  might  have  been  ob- 
tained from  or  developed  in  the  grapevine  of 
cocktail  parties,  interesting  but  not  necessarily 
credible. 

In  any  case,  regardless  of  whether  the 
points  referred  in  the  book  are  fact  or  fantasy, 
it  is  perhaps  useful  to  understand  the  basic 
framework  of  this  thinking,  especially  as  it 
concerns  the  relationship  between  Singapore 
and  Indonesia.  First,  we  may  start  with  the 
Ambassador  prescription  on  the  future  good 
relationship: 

"The  future  good  relationship  between  Si- 
ngapore and  Indonesia  will  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  one  fundamental  principle 


of  not  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
each  other.  Singapore  has  respected  the 
policy  of  the  Indonesian  Government  to  as- 
similate its  Chinese  population  and  would 
not  interfere  with  whatever  they  do  with  the 
Chinese  population  in  their  territories.  On 
the  other  hand,  Indonesia  should  also  re- 
spect the  various  cultural  and  linguistic  pol- 
icies introduced  by  the  Singapore  Govern- 
ment vis-a-vis  its  population  because  of  its 
special  historical  background.  We  believe 
that  everyone  must  have  cultural  roots  in 
order  to  blossom.  This  policy  of  tapping 
the  roots  should  not  be  considered  as  some- 
thing hindering  the  assimilation  process  of 
the  Indonesian  Chinese. "(p.  363) 

With  this  understanding,  things  should  go 
well  with  the  relations  between  Singapore  and 
Indonesia.  As  one  who  is  concerned  with  a 
good  relationship  between  Singapore  and  In- 
donesia, I  am  perplexed  as  to  what  he  has  to 
say. 

The  past  relationship  was  in  such  a  state 
that  Chapter  12  of  his  book  is  entitled  "The 
Uphill  Task  at  Jakarta."  But  the  Ambassador 
was  someone  special,  although  he  felt  han- 
dicapped by  being  a  Chinese  ("When  I  called 
on  the  ministers  and  officials,  they  looked  at 
me  with  curiosity  and  they  were  conscious  that 
I  was  a  Chinese.  They  did  not  seem  very 
friendly").  He  made  a  point  of  presenting  his 
credentials  on  Thursday  ("Several  colleagues 
of  mine  including  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States,  Frank  Galbraith,  commented 
when  I  told  him  that  I  would  be  presenting 
credentials  on  Thursday,  that  it  was  unusual 
for  the  President  to  receive  credentials  other 
than  on  Saturdays").  After  delivering  his  letter 
of  credence,  he  delivered  his  speech  in  Bahasa 
Indonesia  which  "took  everyone  by  surprise" 
("The  general  response  was  good  and  all 
seemed  to  augur  well  for  the  future  relation- 
ship between  Singapore  and  Indonesia").  He 
managed  to  develop  good  relationship  with  In- 
donesians (He  could  explained  things  "quite 
bluntly"  to  Alamsyah.  "At  the  beginning,  it 
was  only  Adam  Malik,  Sultan  Hamengku  (sic) 
and    then    Alamsyah    who    were  talking 
favourably  about  Singapore.  Now,  we  had 
Humardani  (sic)  and  Ali  Muitopo  on  our  side 
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as  well  ...  1  could  go  to  Humardani's  home 
almost  in  slippers  and  without  warning"). 

But  then  I  wonder  whether  it  was  worth  for 
the  Indonesians  concerned  to  cultivate  the  rela- 
tionship in  the  face  of  indiscretion.  General 
Sumitro  has  been  quoted  to  tell  the  Am- 
bassador not  to  inform  Ambassador  Sunarso 
about  his  visit  to  Singapore:  "Keep  it  a  secret 
and  I  will  teach  that  person  a  lesson."  On  Ali 
Moertopo,  "the  most  feared  of  all  generals," 
Ambassador  Lee  wrote  in  the  book  that  "I 
found  that  most  of  the  Ministers  and  other 
generals  were  rather  reluctant  to  go  near  him. 
Because  of  his  shrewdness  and  ruthlessness,  the 
Chinese  circles  in  Indonesia  referred  to  him  as 
Tsao  Tsao;"  when  the  Ambassador  had  a 
frank  discussion  with  him,  the  Ambassador 
noted  that  "I  looked  at  Colonel  Ramli  and  he 
looked  rather  embarrased."  Alamsyah  "was 
consciously  aware  of  his  power  and  influence." 
Muchtar  Lubis  has  been  quoted  as  saying, 
"while  smiling  away  in  disbelief,"  that 
"Suharto  still  believed  in  mystic  power,"  and 
that  "Sudjono  Humardhani  [sic)  had  gone  to 
Bali  to  look  for  Gadjah  Mada's  mask  and  had 
placed  it  at  the  Palace  for  one  thousand  days." 
The  Ambassador  "knew  of  a  top  general  in  In- 
donesia who  visited  the  grave  of  Gadjah  Mada, 
who  was  Prime  Minister  of  Majapahit  500 
years  ago,  to  draw  inspiration.  Like  the 
Chinese  who  visit  the  graves  of  their  ancestors 
at  Cheng  Meng  time,  the  Javanese  also  visit  the 
graves  of  their  ancestors  from  time  to  time. 
There  are  many  ancestor  worshippers  among 
the  Javanese  in  Indonesia." 

On  a  more  substantive  side,  one  got  the  im- 
pression from  reading  the  book  that  the  Am- 
bassador was  pre-occupied  by  matters  pertain- 
ing to  his  Prime  Minister  visit  to  Indonesia. 
The  subject  of  the  visit  was  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  President  Socharto  on  2  July  1970, 
the  day  he  presented  his  credentials:  "I  look 
the  opportunity  to  tell  the  President  in  front  of 
Adam  Malik  of  my  Prime  Minister's  proposal 
to  visit  Indonesia  and  he  seemed  quite 
pleased."  Nevertheless,  the  visit  could  only 
take  place  after  almost  three  years  had  passed, 
in  May  1973.  He  indicated  that  "something 
had  gone  wrong  somewhere." 


As  mentioned  above,  the  Ambassador 
claims  that  the  President  seemed  quite  pleased 
about  the  visit.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  given 
to  understand  that  even  at  a  later  date  the 
President  did  not  make  up  his  mind  yet:  "On 
19th  August  1970, 1  met  Adam  Malik  at  a  party 
and  he  told  me  that  the  President  had  the  im- 
pression that  the  idea  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
visit  was  that  of  General  Sunarso  and  that  he 
had  to  speak  to  his  military  leaders.  It  was  an 
open  secret  in  military  circles  that  Sunarso  was 
not  in  the  good  books  of  Ali  Murtopo." 
Besides,  we  are  also  told  that  "Ali  Murtopo 
and  Suharto  ...  felt  humiliated  when  the  two 
marines  were  hanged  in  Changi  Prison."  On 
this  matter,  "Alamsyah  was  the  first  Indone- 
sian official  to  touch  on  the  hanging  of  the  two 
marines,  and  he  said  he  tried  to  persuade  the 
President  to  let  bygones  be  bygones;"  "Alam- 
syah said  he  had  often  advised  the  President  to 
forget  the  past  and  to  cooperate  with 
Singapore." 

As  far  as  the  visit  is  concerned,  "General 
Alamsyah,  the  State  Secretary  to  the  President, 
was  the  first  person  who  started  arranging  for 
Premier  Lee's  visit.  When  I  met  him  in  late  Ju- 
ly 1970,  he  told  me  that  Adam  Malik  had  asked 
him  to  approach  the  President  about  Lee  Kuan 
Yew's  visit  to  Indonesia."  On  29  July  1970 
Foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik  told  him  that 
"the  President  had  agreed  in  principle  on  the 
Prime  Minister's  visit."  But  when  the  Am- 
bassador met  Adam  Malik  on  Singapore's  Na- 
tional Day  celebration,  he  was  told  that  "there 
are  obstacles  in  the  way.  He  hinted  to  me  that 
the  Aspri  (personal  assistants  to  the  President) 
were  against  the  visit."  But  apparently  the  Am- 
bassador thought  that  Ali  Moertopo  was 
behind  the  President's  humiliation:  "I  under- 
stand that  it  was  Ali  Murtopo  who  was  misled 
into  believing  that  Singapore  businessmen 
could  pressurise  the  Singapore  Cabinet  to 
reprieve  the  two  marines.  I  also  understand 
that  Ali  Murtopo's  men  had  spread  the  warn- 
ing before  the  hanging  that  if  the  two  marines 
were  hanged,  they  would  have  no  more 
business  from  Indonesia  and  it  was  to  their 
good  to  pressurise  Singapore  into  giving  way. 
Somehow  the  OPSUS  men  were  given  the  im- 
pression thai  Singapore  would  give  way  and  so 
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Ali  Murtopo  had  advised  Suharto  to  write  the 
appeal." 

Thus  along  the  way  the  book  gives  an  ac- 
count of  how  the  Ambassador  managed  to 
cross  the  hurdles,  all  relating  to  certain  Indone- 
sian personalities.  It  turns  out  that  some  of 
these  personalities  had  prejudices  as  well  as 
misguided  or  mistaken  view  on  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  Ambassador  has  noted  that  "he 
was  forewarned  that  our  Prime  Minister  was 
tough,  snobbish  and  arrogant.  But  instead,  he 
found  "a  soft-spoken,  humble  and  frank 
Prime  Minister."  General  Sumitro  also  told 
him  that  "it  is  nonsense  to  say  that  your  Prime 
Minister  is  arrogant.  1  appreciate  that  he  has 
been  very  frank." 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  intended  to  be 
so,  but  from  reading  the  book  one  gets  the  im- 
pression that  the  leaders  in  Singapore  are  con- 
sidered superior  beings:  "Javanese  leaders  like 
Humardhani  believed  that  a  leader  like  Lee 
Kuan  Yew  must  possess  certain  powers  to  make 
Singapore  so  dynamic  and  progressive."  So 
much  so  that  one  got  awed  in  anticipation  of 
the  presence  of  the  Prime  Minister:  "When 
he  (Col  Mallal)  went  to  the  hotel,  he  found 
Humardhani  mediating.  He  was  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. When  he  entered  the  Prime  Minister's 
office,  Col  Mallal  saw  him  kissing  the  baton 
which  he  was  holding.  For  a  few  minutes,  he 
was  dazed  and  was  mumbling.  Then  he  was 
himself  again  and  they  spoke  for  45  minutes." 
I  wonder  that  the  Ambassador  would  have 
written  if  it  happened  that  Pak  Djono  went  to 
the  rest-room  prior  to  meeting  the  Prime 
Minister. 

In  describing  the  encounter  between  the 
leaders  of  Singapore  and  of  Indonesia,  the  Am- 
bassador managed  to  emphasize  the  lack  of 
understanding  about  the  law  consciousness  of 
Singapore: 

"The  Prime  Minister  then  went  on  to  ex- 
plain another  important  factor  which  was 
vital  to  the  understanding  of  the  psy- 
chological background  of  the  present 
Singapore  leadership.  He  mentioned  that 
most  of  the  present  leadership  including 
himself  were  trained  in  Britain  and  they  had 


been  'brain  washed,'  if  one  liked  to  use 
the  term,  into  accepting  the  rule  of  law  and 
respect  for  the  constitution.  He  explained 
that  Singapore  was  still  practising  the 
British  system  of  separation  between  the 
executive  and  the  judiciary  and  that  the  rule 
of  law  was  sacred  and  it  provided  safety 
and  guarantee  for  the  people  as  well  as 
foreign  investors. 

He  said  no  Minister  in  the  Singapore  Cabi- 
net including  himself  as  Prime  Minister 
could  pick  up  a  phone  and  instruct  judges 
of  the  courts  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do 
and  once  court  judgement  was  passed,  the 
sentences  would  be  executed. 

Having  explained  the  constitutional- 
mindedness  of  the  present  leadership,  the 
Prime  Minister  than  said  that  the  hanging 
of  the  two  marines  was  the  logical  con- 
sequence in  a  country  where  the  rule  of 
law  is  respected.  He  assured  that  it  never 
occurred  to  him  or  to  Singapore  leaders 
that  President  Suharto  would  take  the 
matter  so  personally."  (p.  205-206) 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  Ali  Moer- 
topo  was  misled  into  believing  that  the  Singa- 
pore Cabinet  could  be  pressured  to  reprieve  the 
two  marines,  and  it  was  wrong  for  him  to  ad- 
vise President  Soeharto  to  write  the  appeal  in 
the  light  of  the  Singapore  leaders  respect  for 
the  rule  of  law.  But  one  is  wondering  whether 
the  Ambassador  intends  to  imply  that  the 
President's  appeal  indicates  a  lack  of  judge- 
ment. On  my  part,  I  know  of  some  countries 
where  the  supremacy  of  law  is  being  upheld 
very  strongly,  and  yet  manage  to  give  pardons 
to  rapists  and  murderers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  Indonesia  the  two  marines  are  heroes,  and 
the  Prime  Minister,  by  sprinkling  flowers  on 
their  graves  during  his  visit,  admitted  that  they 
are  no  ordinary  criminals  by  Singapore  stan- 
dard. Unless,  of  course,  if  one  prefers  to  con- 
sider it  as  an  opportunistic  gesture  or  an  act  of 
repentance. 

While  I  certainly  do  not  expect  a  rigid 
chronology  of  events  in  any  memoir,  however, 
in  reading  the  Ambassador's  reminiscence  of 
his  tour  to  Indonesia  contained  in  Chapters  12 
through  14,  I  cannoi  help  find  his  story  is 
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somewhat  unstructured.  He  jumped  from  one 
event  to  another,  and  from  one  personality  to 
another  sometimes  without  mentioning 
necessary  references  and  attributes.  For  general 
readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  Indonesian 
affairs  or  politics,  it  will  be  difficult  to  figure 
who  and  what  Soedjono  Hoemardani  is  and 
who  and  what  Gadjah  Mada  is  as  the  author 
wrote,  "Mochtar  told  me  that  Sudjono 
Humardhani  had  gone  to  Bali  to  look  for  Ga- 
dja(h)  Mada's  mask  and  had  placed  it  at  the 
Palace  for  one  thousand  days"  (p.  193).  Only 
several  pages  later  (p.  197)  the  readers  will  find 
out  that  Soedjono  Hoemardani  was  a  Brigadier 
General  and  Economic  Adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  more  specifically  one  of  the  four  per- 
sonal assistants  to  the  President  who  was  in 
charge  for  economic  affairs.  About  Gadjah 
Mada  there  is  only  one  small  reference  found 
in  page  214  that  he  was  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Majapahit  500  years  ago. 

Moreover,  the  author  wrote  about  surprise 
visit  to  Singapore  by  Alamsyah  (p.  196).  It  is 
clear  that  he  referred  to  the  event  happened  in 
1970.  In  the  same  paragraph  he  told  the  readers 
that  Alamsyah  was  later  appointed  Ambas- 


sador to  the  Netherlands  and  "made  a  come- 
back to  politics  after  his  return  from  the 
Netherlands"  (no  precise  year).  Still  about 
Alamsyah  he  wrote,  "In  1978,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Religion,  and  after  the 
Presidential  election  in  1983,  he  was  appointed 
Minister  of  State  in  charge  of  five  ministries.  In 
Indonesia,  a  Minister  of  State  is  higher  in 
status  than  a  Cabinet  Minister."  This  sentence 
is  then  immediately  followed  by  sentences  that 
jolted  the  readers  back  to  the  1970  event  "when 
I  met  Adam  Malik  at  our  National  Day 
celebration  (August  9,  1970),  he  told  me  that 
the  visit  (of  PM  Lee's)  might  have  to  be 
postponed  to  next  year." 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  vary  between  trivia  and  pon- 
tification.  Some  of  the  details,  which 
derogatory,  are  good  materials  for  making 
jokes  at  the  cocktail  parties:  Ambassadors  may 
laugh  at  these  jokes  but  they  usually  do  not 
write  about  it.  Is  the  Ambassador  trying  to  be 
cute?  Or  does  he  in  fact  present  deep  and  pro- 
found insights,  unnoticed  by  an  ordinary 
layman  and  can  only  be  grasped  by  the  very 
sophisticated? 
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